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TALES     FROM     "BLACKWOOD." 
CHRISTMAS  EYE  ON  A  HAUNTED  HULK. 

BY    FRANK    COWPER. 
[MAG  A.     January  1889.] 

T  SHALL  never  forget  that  night  as  long  as  I  live. 
J-  It  was  during  the  Christmas  vacation  187-.  I 
was  staying  with  an  old  college  friend  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  the  curate  of  a  country  parish,  and 
had  asked  me  to  come  and  cheer  him  up,  since  he 
could  not  get  away  at  that  time. 

As  we  drove  along  the  straight  country  lane  from 
the  little  wayside  station,  it  forcibly  struck  me  that  a 
life  in  such  a  place  must  be  dreary  indeed.  I  have 
always  been  much  influenced  by  local  colour;  above 
all  things,  I  am  depressed  by  a  dead  level,  and  here 
was  monotony  with  a  vengeance.  On  each  side  of 
the  low  hedges,  lichen-covered  and  wind-cropped 
stretched  bare  fields,  the  absolute  level  of  the  horizon 
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bein°  only  broken  at  intervals  by  some  mournful  tree 
that°pointed  like  a  decrepit  finger-post  towards  the 
east  for  all  its  western  growth  was  nipped  and  blast- 
ed by  the  roaring  south-west  winds.     An  occasional 
black  spot,  dotted  against  the  grey  distance,  marked  a 
hay-rick  or  labourer's  cottage,  while   some  two  miles 
ahead  of  us  the  stunted  spire  of  my  friend's  church 
stood  out  against  the  wintry  sky,  amid  the  withered 
branches  of  a  few  ragged  trees.     On  our  right  hand 
stretched  dreary  wastes  of  mud,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  firmer  patches  of  land,  but  desolate  and 
forlorn     cut    off   from   all  communication    with   the 
mainland  by  acres  of  mud  and  thin  streaks  of  brown 

water.  , 

A  few  sea-birds  were  piping  over  the  waste,  and 

this  was  the  only  sound,  except  the  grit  of  our  own 

wheels  and  th.  steady  step  of  the  horse,  which  broke 

the  silence. 

-Not  lively  is  it  7  "  said  Jones;  and  I  couldnt 
say  it  was.  As  we  drove  «  up  street,"  as  the  inhabi- 
tants fondly  called  the  small  array  of  low  houses 
Which  bordered  the  highroad,  I  noticed  the  lack-lustre 
expression  of  the  few  children  and  untidy  women 
Who   were  loitering  about  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

There  was  an  old  tumble-down  inn,  with  a  dilapi- 
dated sign-board,  scarcely  held  up  by  its  rickety  iron- 
work. A  daub  of  yellow  and  red  paint,  with  a  dmgy 
streak  of  blue,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  Duke's 
head,    although   what  exalted    member   of  the    ans- 
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tocracy  was  thus  distinguished  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Jones  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  but  I  upheld  the  theory  that  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  chiefly  basing  my  arguments 
on  the  fact  that  no  artist  who  desired  to  convey  a 
striking  likeness  would  fail  to  show  the  Great  Duke 
in  profile,  whereas  this  personage  was  evidently  de- 
picted full  face,  and  wearing  a  three-cornered  hat. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  was  the  church,  standing 
in  an  untidy  churchyard,  and  opposite  it  was  a  neat 
little  house,  quite  new,  and  of  that  utilitarian  order  of 
architecture  which  will  stamp  the  Victorian  age  as 
one  of  the  least  imaginative  of  eras.  Two  windows 
flanked  the  front  door,  and  three  narrow  windows 
looked  out  overhead  from  under  a  slate  roof  ;  variety 
and  distinction  being  given  to  the  facade  by  the  bril- 
liant blending  of  the  yellow  bricks  with  red,  so  bright 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  having  been  painted. 
A  scrupulously  clean  stone  at  the  front  door,  together 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  little  palings  and"  wood- 
work, told  me  what  sort  of  landlady  to  expect,  and  I 
was  not  disappointed.  A  kindly  featured  woman, 
thin,  cheery,  and  active,  received  us,  speaking  in  that 
encouraging  tone  of  half-compassionate,  half-propri- 
etary patronage,  which  I  have  observed  so  many 
women  adopt  towards  lone  beings  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

"  You  will  find  it  precious  dull,    old  man,"  said 
Jones,  as  we  were  eating  our  frugal  dinner.     "  There's 
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nothing  for  you  to  do,  unless  you  care  to  try  a  shot 
at  the  duck  over  the  mud-flats.  I  shall  be  busy  on 
and  off  nearly  all  to-morrow." 

As  "we  talked,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  cheer- 
ful pluck  with  which  Jones  endured  the  terrible 
monotony  of  his  life  in  this  dreary  place.  His  rector 
was  said  to  be  delicate,  and  in  order  to  prolong  a  life, 
which  no  doubt  he  considered  valuable  to  the  Church, 
he  lived  with  his  family  either  at  Torquay  or  Cannes 
in  elegant  idleness,  quite  unable  to  do  any  duty,  but 
fully  equal  to  enjoying  the  pleasant  society  of  those 
charming  places,  and  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  when  he  sacrificed  a  tenth  of  his  income  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  parish.  There 
was  no  squire  in  the  place;  no  "gentlefolk,"  as  the 
rustics  called  them,  lived  nearer  than  five  miles;  and 
there  was  not  a  single  being  of  his  own  class  with 
whom  poor  Jones  could  associate.  And  yet  he  mail.'. 
no  complaint.  The  nearest  approach  to  one  being  the 
remark  that  the  worst  of  it  was,  it  was  so  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  be  really  understood.  "The  poor 
being  so  suspicious  and  ignorant,  they  look  at  every- 
thing from  such  a  low  standpoint,  enthusiasm  and 
freshness  sink  so  easily  into  formalism  and  listless- 
ness." 

The  next  dav,  finding  that  I  really  could  lie  of  no 
use,  and  feeling  awkward  and  bored,  as  a  man  always 
is  when  another  is  actively  doing  his  duty,  I  went  off 
to  the  marshes  to  see  if  I  could  get  any  sport. 
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I  took  some  sandwiches  and  a  flask  with  me,  not 
intending  to  return  until  dinner.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  crossing  dyke  after  dyke  by 
treacherous  rails  more  or  less  rotten,  I  found  myself 
on  the  edge  of  a  wide  mere.  I  could  see  some  duck 
out  in  the  middle,  and  standing  far  out  in  the  shallow 
water  was  a  heron.  They  were  all  out  of  shot,  and  1 
saw  I  should  do  no  good  without  a  duck-punt. 

I  sat  down  on  an  old  pile  left  on  the  top  of  the 
sea-wall,  which  had  been  lately  repaired.  The  duck 
looked  very  tempting  ;  but  I  doubted  if  I  should  do 
much  good  in  broad  daylight,  even  if  I  had  a  duck- 
punt,  without  a  duck-gun.  After  sitting  disconsolate- 
ly for  some  time,  I  got  up  and  wandered  en. 

The  dreariness  of  the  scene  was  most  depressing  : 
everything  was  brown  and  grey.  Nothing  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  wide-stretching  mere  ;  the  whole 
scene  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  straight  line  of  in- 
terminable length,  with  a  speck  in  the  centre  of  it. 
That  speck  was  myself. 

At  last,  as  I  turned  an  angle  in  the  sea-wall,  I  saw 
something  lying  above  high- water  mark,  which  looked 
like  a  boat. 

Eejoiced  to  see  any  signs  of  humanity,  I  quickened 
my  pace.  It  was  a  boat,  and,  better  still,  a  duck- 
punt.  As  I  came  nearer  I  could  see  that  she  was  old 
and  very  likely  leaky;  but  here  was  a  prospect  of  ad- 
venture, and  I  was  not  going  to  be  readily  daunted. 
On  examination,  the  old  craft  seemed  more  water-tight 
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than  I  expected.  At  least  she  held  water  very  well, 
and  if  she  kept  it  in,  she  must  equally  •well  keep  it 
out.  1  turned  her  over  to  run  the  water  out,  and 
then  dragging  the  crazy  old  hoat  over  the  line  of  sea- 
weed, launched  her.  But  now  a  real  difficulty  met 
me.  The  paddles  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They 
had  doubtless  been  taken  away  by  the  owner,  and  it 
would  be  little  use  searching  for  them.  But  a  stout 
stick  would  do  to  punt  her  over  the  shallow  water  ; 
and  after  some  little  search,  I  found  an  old  stake 
which  would  answer  well. 

This  was  real  luck.  T  had  now  some  hope  of  bag- 
ging a  few  duck ;  at  any  rate,  I  was  afloat,  and  could 
explore  the  little  islets,  which  barely  rose  above  the 
brown  water.  I  might  at  least  find  some  rabbits  on 
them.  I  cautiously  poled  myself  towards  the  black 
dots ;  but  before  I  came  within  range,  up  rose  first 
one,  then  another  and  another,  like  a  string  of  beads, 
and  the  whole  flight  went,  with  outstretched  necks 
and  rapidly  beating  wings,  away  to  my  right,  and 
seemed  to  pitch  again  beyond  a  low  island  some  half- 
mile  away.  The  heron  had  long  ago  taken  himself 
off ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  pole  across 
the  mud  in  pursuit  of  the  duck.  I  had  not  gone 
many  yards  when  I  found  that  I  was  going  much 
faster  than  I  expected,  and  soon  saw  the  cause.  The 
tide  was  falling,  and  I  was  being  carried  along  with 
it.  This  would  bring  me  nearer  to  my  ducks,  and  1 
lazily  guided  the  punt  with  the  stake. 
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On  rounding  the  island  I  found  a  new  source  of 
interest.  The  mere  opened  out  to  a  much  larger 
extent,  and  away  towards  my  right  I  could  see  a 
break  in  the  low  land,  as  if  a  wide  ditch  had  been 
cut  through ;  while  in  this  opening  ever  and  anon 
dark  objects  rose  up  and  disappeared  again  in  a  way 
I  could  not  account  for.  The  water  seemed  to  be 
running  off  the  mud-flats,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  left  high,  but  not  dry,  on  the  long  slimy 
wastes,  I  must  be  careful  to  keep  in  the  little  chan- 
nels or  "  lakes,"  which  acted  as  natural  drains  to  the 
acres  of  greasy  mud. 

A  conspicuous  object  attracted  my  attention  some 
mile  or  more  towards  the  opening  in  the  land.  It 
was  a  vessel  lying  high  up  on  the  mud,  and  looking 
as  if  she  was  abandoned. 

The  ducks  had  pitched  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
beyond  the  island,  and  I  approached  as  cautiously  as 
I  could  ;  but  just  as  I  was  putting  down  the  stake  to 
take  up  my  giin,  there  was  a  swift  sound  of  beating 
wings  and  splashing  water,  and  away  my  birds  flew, 
low  over  the  mud,  towards  the  old  hulk. 

Here  was  a  chance,  I  thought.  If  I  could  get  on 
board  and  remain  hidden,  I  might,  by  patiently 
waiting,  get  a  shot.  I  looked  at  my  Avatch;  there 
was  still  plenty  of  daylight  left,  and  the  tide  Avas 
only  just  beginning  to  leave  the  mud.  I  punted 
away,  therefore,  with  renewed  hope,  and  was  not 
long  in  getting  up  to  the  old  ship. 
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There  was  just  sufficient  water  over  the  mud  to 
allow  me  to  approach  within  ten  or  twelve  feet,  but 
further  I  could  not  push  the  punt.  This  was  dis- 
appointing ;  however,  I  noticed  a  deep  lake  ran 
round  the  other  side,  and  determined  to  try  my  luck 
there.  Ho  with  a  slosh  and  a  heave  I  got  the  Hat 
afloat  again,  and  made  for  the  deeper  water.  It 
turned  out  cpiite  successful,  and  I  was  enabled  to  get 
right  under  the  square  overhanging  counter,  while 
a  little  lane  of  water  led  alongside  her  starboard 
quarter.  I  pushed  the  nose  of  the  punt  into  this, 
and  was  not  long  in  clambering  on  board  by  the 
rusty  irons  of  her  fore-chains. 

The  old  vessel  lay  nearly  upright  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  a  glance  soon  told  she  would  never  be  used  again. 
Her  gear  and  rigging  were  all  rotten,  and  everything 
valuable  had  been  removed.  She  was  a  brig  of  some 
two  hundred  tons,  and  had  been  a  fine  vessel,  no 
doubt.  To  me  there  is  always  a  world  of  romance  in 
a  deserted  ship.  The  places  she  has  been  to,  the 
scenes  she  has  witnessed,  the  possibilities  of  crime,  of 
adventure  -all  these  thoughts  crowd  upon  me  when 
I  see  an  old  hulk  lying  deserted  and  forgotten — left 
to  rot  upon  the  mud  of  some  lonely  creek. 

In  order  to  keep  my  punt  afloat  as  long  as  possible, 
I  towed  her  round  and  moored  her  under  the  stern, 
and  then  looked  over  the  bulwarks  for  the  duck. 
There  they  were,  swimming  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away,  and  they  were  coming  towards 
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me.  I  remained  perfectly  concealed  under  the  high 
bulwark,  and  could  see  them  paddling  and  feeding  in 
the  greasy  weed.  Their  approach  was  slow,  hut  I 
could  afford  to  wait.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  ; 
another  minute,  and  they  would  be  well  within  shot. 
I  was  already  congratulating  myself  upon  the  success 
of  my  adventure,  and  thinking  of  the  joy  of  Jones  at 
this  large  accession  to  his  larder,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  heavy  splash,  and  with  a  wild  spluttering  rush 
the  whole  pack  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  went  skim- 
ming over  the  mud  towards  the  distant  sea.  I  let  off 
both  barrels  after  them,  and  tried  to  console  myself 
by  thinking  that  I  saw  the  feathers  fly  from  one  ; 
but  not  a  bird  dropped,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  my 
chagrin. 

What  could  have  caused  the  splash,  that  luckless 
splash,  I  wondered.  There  was  surely  no  one  else 
on  board  the  ship,  and  certainly  no  one  could  get 
out  here  without  mud-pattens  or  a  boat.  I  looked 
round.  All  was  perfectly  still.  Nothing  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  grey  scene — sodden  and  damp  and 
lifeless.  A  chill  breeze  came  up  from  the  south- 
west, bringing  with  it  a  raw  mist,  Avhich  was  blotting 
out  the  dark  distance,  and  fast  limiting  my  horizon. 
The  clay  was  drawing  in,  and  I  must  be  thinking  of 
going  home.  As  I  turned  round,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  seeing  a  duck-punt  glide  past  me  in  the 
now  rapidly  falling  water,  which  was  swirling  by  the 
mud-bank  on  which  the  vessel  lay.     But  there  was 
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no  one  in  her.  A  dreadful  thought  struck  me.  It 
must  be  my  boat,  and  how  shall  I  get  home  1  I  ran 
to  the  stern  and  looked  over.  The  duck-punt  was 
gone. 

The  frayed  and  stranded  end  of  the  painter  told 
me  how  it  had  happened.  I  had  not  allowed  for  the 
fall  of  the  tide,  and  the  strain  of  the  punt,  as  the 
water  fell  away,  had  snapped  the  line,  old  and  rotten 
as  it  was. 

I  hurried  to  the  bows,  and  jumping  on  to  the  bitts, 
saw  my  punt  peacefully  drifting  away,  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  It  was  perfectly  evident  I  could  not 
hope  to  get  her  again. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  steadily.  I  could  see 
that  I  was  in  for  dirty  weather,  and  became  a  little 
anxious  about  how  I  was  to  get  back,  especially  as  it 
was  now  rapidly  growing  dark.  80  thick  was  it  that 
I  could  not  see  the  low  land  anywhere,  and  could 
only  judge  of  its  position  by  remembering  that  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  pointed  that  way. 

The  conviction  grew  upon  me  that  I  could  not 
possibly  get  away  from  this  doleful  old  hulk  with- 
out assistance,  and  how  to  get  it,  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  see.  I  had  not  seen  a  sign  of  a 
human  being  the  whole  day.  It  was  not  Likely 
any  more  would  be  about  at  night.  However,  I 
Bhouted  as  loud  as  I  couhl,  and  then  waited  to 
hear  if  there  were  any  response.  There  was  not 
a   sound,    only   the    wind    moaned    slightly    through 
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the  stumps  of  the  masts,  and  something  creaked  in 
the  cabin. 

"Well,  I  thought,  at  least  it  might  he  worse.  I 
shall  have  shelter  for  the  night ;  while  had  I  been 
left  on  one  of  these  islands,  I  should  have  had  to 
spend  the  night  exposed  to  the  pelting  rain.  Happy 
thought !  Go  below  before  it  gets  too  dark,  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  berth  can  be  got,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst.  So  thinking,  I  went  to  the  booby- 
hatch,  and  found  as  I  expected  that  it  was  half 
broken  open,  and  any  one  could  go  below  who 
liked. 

As  I  stepped  down  the  rotting  companion,  the  air 
smelt  foul  and  dank.  I  went  below  very  cautiously, 
for  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  boards  would  bear 
me.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  as  I  stepped  off 
the  lowest  step  the  floor  gave  way  under  mj'  foot, 
and  had  I  not  been  holding  on  to  the  stair-rail,  I 
should  have  fallen  through.  Before  going  any  further. 
I  took  a  look  round. 

The  prospect  Avas  not  inviting.  The  light  was 
dim ;  I  could  scarcely  make  out  objects  near  me,  all 
else  was  obscurity.  I  could  see  that  the  whole  of 
the  inside  of  the  vessel  was  completely  gutted. 
What  little  light  there  was  came  through  the  stern 
ports.  A  small  round  speck  of  light  looked  at  me 
out  of  the  darkness  ahead,  and  I  could  see  that  the 
flooring  had  either  all  given  way  or  been  taken  out 
of  her.      At  my  feet  a  gleam  of  water  showed  me 
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what  to  expect  if  I  should  slip  through  the  floor- 
joists.  Altogether,  a  more  desolate,  gloomy,  ghostly- 
place  it  -would  be  difficult  to  hud. 

I  could  not  see  any  bunk  or  locker  -where  I  could 
sit  down,  and  everything  movable  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  hulk.  Groping  my  way  with  increasing 
caution,  I  stepped  across  the  joists,  and  felt  along 
the  side  of  the  cabin.  I  soon  came  to  a  bulkhead. 
Continuing  to  grope.  I  came  to  an  opening.  If  the 
cabin  was  dim,  here  was  blackness  itself.  I  felt  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  go  further,  especially 
as  a  very  damp  foul  odour  came  up  from  the  bilge- 
water  in  her  hold.  As  I  stood  looking  into  the 
darkness,  a  creepy,  chilly  shudder  passed  over  me,  and 
with  a  shiver  1  turned  round  to  look  at  the  cabin. 
My  eyes  had  now  become  used  to  the  gloom.  A 
deeper  patch  of  darkness  on  my  right  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  berth,  and  groping  my  way  over  to 
it,  I  found  the  lower  bunk  was  still  entire.  Here 
at  least  I  could  rest,  if  I  found  it  impossible  to  get 
to  shore.  Having  some  wax  vestas  in  my  pocket,  I 
struck  a  light  and  examined  the  bunk.  It  was  better 
than  I  expected.  If  1  could  only  find  something  to 
burn,  I  should  be  comparatively  cheerful. 

Before  reconciling  myself  to  my  uncomfortable 
position,  I  resolved  to  see  whether  I  could  not  get 
to  the  shore,  and  went  up  the  rickety  stairs  again. 
It  was  raining  hard,  and  the  wind  had  got  up. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dismal.      I  looked  over  the 
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side  and  lowered  myself  down  from  the  main-chains, 
to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  walk  over  the  mud.  I 
found  I  could  not  reach  the  mud  at  all ;  and  fearful 
of  being  unable  to  climb  back  if  I  let  go,  I  clambered 
up  the  side  again  and  got  on  board. 

It  was  quite  clear  I  must  pass  the  night  here. 
Before  going  below  I  once  more  shouted  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  more  to  keep  up  my  own  spirits  than 
with  any  hope  of  being  heard,  and  then  paused  to 
listen.  ISTot  a  sound  of  any  sort  replied.  I  now  pre- 
pared to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could. 

It  was  a  dreary  prospect.  I  would  rather  have 
spent  the  night  on  deck  than  down  below  in  that 
foul  cabin ;  but  the  drenching  driving  rain,  as  well 
as  the  cold,  drove  me  to  seek  shelter  below.  It 
seemed  so  absurd  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  prosy 
country  hamlet,  and  in  a  landlocked  harbour  while 
actually  on  land,  if  the  slimy  deep  mud  could  be 
called  land.  I  had  not  many  matches  left,  but  I 
had  my  gun  and  cartridges.  The  idea  occurred  to  me 
to  fire  off  minute-guns.  "That's  what  I  ought  to 
do,  of  course.  The  red  flash  will  be  seen  in  this 
dark  night,"  for  it  was  dark  now  and  no  mistake. 
Getting  up  on  to  the  highest  part  of  the  vessel,  I 
blazed  away.  The  noise  sounded  to  me  deafening  ; 
surely  the  whole  country-side  would  be  aroused. 
After  firing  off  a  dozen  cartridges,  I  waited.  But 
the  silence  only  seemed  the  more  oppressive,  and  the 
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blackness  all  the  darker.  "  It's  no  good ;  I'll  turn 
in,"  I  thought,   dejectedly. 

"With  great  difficulty  I  groped  my  way  to  the  top 
of  the  companiondadder,  and  humped  dismally  down 
the  steps.  If  only  I  had  a  light  I  should  be  fairly 
comfortable,  I  thought.  "  Happy  thought,  make  a 
'spit-devil !'"  as  we  used  when  boys  to  call  a  little 
cone  of  damp  gunpowder. 

I  got  out  my  last  two  cartridges,  and  emptying  the 
powder  carefully  into  my  hand,  I  moistened  it,  and 
worked  it  up  to  a  paste.  I  then  placed  it  on  the 
smooth  end  of  the  rail,  and  lighted  it.  This  was 
brilliant :  at  least  so  it  seemed  by  contrast  with  the 
absolute  blackness  around  me.  By  its  light  I  was 
able  to  find  my  way  to  the  bunk,  and  it  lasted  just 
long  enough  for  me  to  arrange  myself  fairly  comfort- 
ably for  the  night.  By  contriving  a  succession  of 
matches,  1  was  enabled  to  have  enough  light  to  see 
to  eat  my  frugal  supper ;  for  I  had  kept  a  little 
sherry  and  a  few  sandwiches  to  meet  emergencies, 
and  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  I  had.  The  light  and 
the  food  made  me  feel  more  cheery,  and  by  the  time 
the  last  match  had  gone  out,  I  felt  worse  might  have 
happened  to  me  by  a  long  way. 

As  I  lay  still,  waiting  for  sleep  to  come,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  situation  forced  itself  upon  me.  Here 
was  I,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  cut  olf 
from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  if  I  were  cast  away  upon  a  desert  island.     The, 
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chances  were  that  I  should  make  some  one  see  or 
hear  me  the  next  day.  Jones  would  be  certain  to 
have  the  country  searched,  and  at  the  longest  I 
should  only  endure  the  discomfort  of  one  night,  and 
get  well  laughed  at  for  my  pains ;  but  meanwhile  I 
was  absolutely  severed  from  all  human  contact,  and 
was  as  isolated  as  Eobinson  Crusoe,  only  "more  so," 
for  I  had  no  other  living  thing  whatever  to  share  my 
solitude.  The  silence  of  the  place  was  perfect ;  and 
if  silence  can  woo  sleep,  sleep  ought  very  soon  to 
have  come.  But  when  one  is  hungry  and  wet,  and 
in  a  strange  uncanny  kind  of  place,  besides  being  in 
one's  clothes,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  go  to  sleep. 
First,  my  head  was  too  low ;  then,  after  resting  it  on 
my  arms,  I  got  cramp  in  them.  My  back  seemed  all 
over  bumps ;  when  I  turned  on  my  side,  I  appeared 
to  have  got  a  rather  serious  enlargement  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  and  I  found  my  damp  clothes  smell  very 
musty.  After  sighing  and  groaning  for  some  time, 
I  sat  up  for  change  of  position,  and  nearly  fractured 
my  skull  in  so  doing,  against  the  remains  of  what 
had  once  been  a  berth  above  me.  I  didn't  dare  to 
move  in  the  inky  blackness,  for  I  had  seen  sufficient 
to  know  that  I  might  very  easily  break  my  leg  or  my 
neck  in  the  floorless  cabin. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  still,  or  lie  down 
and  wait  for  daylight.  I  had  no  means  of  telling  the 
time.  "When  I  had  last  looked  at  my  watch,  before 
the  last  match  had  gone  out,  it  Avas  not  more  than 
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six  o'clock ;  it  might  he  now  about  eight,  or  perhaps 
not  so  late.  Fancy  twelve  long  hours  spent  in  that 
doleful  black  place,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
to  pass  away  the  time  !  I  must  go  to  sleep;  and  so, 
full  of  this  resolve,  I  lay  down  again. 

I  suppose  I  went  to  sleep.  All  1  can  recollect, 
after  lying  down,  is  keeping  my  mind  resolutely 
turned  inwards,  as  it  were,  and  fixed  upon  the 
arduous  business  of  counting  an  imaginary  and  inter- 
minable flock  of  sheep  pass  one  by  one  through  an 
ideal  gate.  This  meritorious  method  of  compelling 
sleep  had,  no  doubt,  been  rewarded;  but  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  long  I  slept,  and  I  cannot 
tell  at  what  hour  of  the  night  the  following  strange 
circumstances  occurred — for  occur  they  certainly 
did — and  I  am  as  perfectly  convinced  that  T  was  the 
oral  witness  to  some  ghastly  crime,  as  I  am  that  I  am 
writing  these  lines.  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall  be 
laughed  at,  as  Jones  laughed  at  me — be  told  that  1 
was  dreaming,  that  I  was  overtired  and  nervous.  In 
fact,  so  accustomed  have  I  become  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  that  1  now  hardly  ever  tell  my  tale  ;  or,  if  I  do, 
I  put  it  in  the  third  person,  and  then  1  find  people 
believe  it,  or  at  least  take  much  more  interest  in  it. 
I  suppose  the  reason  is,  that  people  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  think  so  strange  a  thing  could  have 
happened  to  such  a  prosy  everyday  sort  of  man  as 
myself,  and  they  cannot  divest  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  I  am — well,  to  put  it  mildly — "drawing  on 
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my  imagination  for  facts."  Perhaps,  if  the  tale 
appears  in  print,  it  will  be  believed,  as  a  facetious 
friend  of  mine  once  said  to  a  newly  married  couple, 
•who  had  just  seen  the  announcement  of  their  marriage 
in  the  'Times,'  "Ah,  didn't  know  you  were  married 
till  you  saw  it  in  print !  " 

"Well,  be  the  time  what  it  may  have  been,  all  I 
know  is  that  the  next  thing  I  can  remember  after 
getting  my  five-hundredth  sheep  through  the  gate 
is,  that  I  heard  two  most  horrible  yells  ring  through 
the  darkness.  I  sat  bolt-upright ;  and  as  a  proof  that 
my  senses  were  "  all  there,"  I  did  not  bring  my  head 
this  time  against  the  berth  overhead,  remembering  to 
bend  it  outwards  so  as  to  clear  it. 

There  was  not  another  sound.  The  silence  was  as 
absolute  as  the  darkness.  "  I  must  have  been  dream- 
ing," I  thought ;  but  the  sounds  were  ringing  in  my 
ears,  and  my  heart  was  beating  with  excitement. 
There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  this.  I  never 
was  "  taken  this  way  "  before.  I  could  not  make  it 
out,  and  felt  very  uncomfortable.  I  sat  there  listen- 
ing for  some  time.  ISTo  other  sound  breaking  the 
deathly  stillness,  and  becoming  tired  of  sitting,  I  lay 
down  again.  Once  more  I  set  myself  to  get  my 
interminable  flocks  through  that  gate,  but  I  could 
not  help  myself  listening. 

There  seemed  to  me  a  sound  growing  in  the 
darkness,  a  something  gathering  in  the  particles  of  the 
air,  as  if  molecules  of  the  atmosphere  were  rustling 
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together,  and  with  stilly  movement  were  whispering 

something.  The  wind  hail  died  down,  and  I  would 
have  gone  on  deck  if  I  could  move ;  hut  it  was 
hazardous  enough  moving  about  in  the  light :  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  move  in  that  black- 
ness.    And  so  I  lay  still  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  now  there  Avas  a  sound,  indistinct,  but  no  mere 
fancy  ;  a  muffled  sound,  as  of  some  movement  in  the 
forepart  of  the  ship. 

I  listened  intently  and  gazed  into  the  darkness. 

"What  was  the  sound1?  It  did  not  seem  like  rats. 
It  was  a  dull,  shuffling  kind  of  noise,  very  indistinct, 
and  conveying  no  clue  whatever  as  to  its  cause.  It 
lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  But  now  the  cold  damp 
air  seemed  to  have  become  more  piercingly  chilly. 
The  raw  iciness  seemed  to  strike  into  the  very  marrow 
of  my  bones,  and  my  teeth  chattered.  At  the  same 
time,  a  new  sense  seemed  to  be  assailed:  the  foul 
odour  which  I  had  noticed  arising  from  the  stagnant 
water  in  the  bilge  appeared  to  rise  into  more  objec- 
tionable prominence,   as  if  it  had  been  stirred. 

"I  cannot  stand  this,"  I  muttered,  shivering  in 
horrible  aversion  at  the  disgusting  odour;  '"I  will  go 
on  deck  at  all  hazards." 

Bising  to  put  this  resolve  in  execution,  I  was  ar- 
rested by  the  noise  beginning  again.  I  listened. 
This  time  I  distinctly  distinguished  two  separate 
sounds  :  one,  like  a  heavy  soft  weight  being  dragged 
along  with  difficulty;  the  other  like  the  hard  sound 
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of  boots  on  boards.  Could  tbere  be  others  on  board 
after  all  ?  If  so,  why  had  they  made  no  sound  when 
I  clambered  on  deck,  or  afterwards,  when  I  shouted 
and  fired  my  gun  1 

Clearly,  if  there  were  people,  they  wished  to  remain 
concealed,  and  my  presence  was  inconvenient  to 
them.  But  how  absolutely  still  and  quiet  they  had 
kept !  It  appeared  incredible  that  there  should  be 
any  one.  I  listened  intently.  The  sound  had  ceased 
again,  and  once  more  the  most  absolute  stillness 
reigned  around.  A  gentle  swishing,  wobbling,  lap- 
ping noise  seemed  to  form  itself  in  the  darkness.  It 
increased,  until  I  recognised  the  chattering  and 
bubbling  of  water.  "  It  must  be  the  tide  which  is 
rising,"  I  thought ;  "  it  has  reached  the  rudder,  and 
is  eddying  round  the  stern-post."  .  This  also  ac- 
counted, in  my  mind,  for  the  other  noises,  because, 
as  the  tide  surrounded  the  vessel,  and  she  thus  became 
water-borne,  all  kinds  of  sounds  might  be  produced 
in  the  old  hulk  as  she  resumed  her  upright  position. 

However,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  chilly  horrid 
feeling  those  two  screams  had  produced,  combined 
with  the  disgusting  smell,  which  was  getting  more 
and  more  obtrusive.  It  was  foul,  horrible,  revolting, 
like  some  carrion,  putrid  and  noxious.  I  prepared  to 
take  my  chances  of  damage,  and  rose  up  to  grope  my 
way  to  the  companion-ladder. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  job  than  I  had  any  idea  of. 
I  had  my  gun,  it  was  true,  and  with  it  I  could  feel 
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for  the  joists  ;  but  when  once  1  let  go  of  the  edge  of 
the  Imnk  I  had  nothing  to  steady  me,  and  nearly 
went  headlong  at  the  first  step.  Fortunately  I  reached 
hack  in  time  to  prevent  my  fall ;  but  this  attempt 
convinced  me  that  I  had  better  endure  the  strange 
horrors  of  the  unknown,  than  the  certain  miseries  of 
a  broken  leg  or  neck. 

I  sat  down,  therefore,  on  the  bunk. 

Now  that  my  own  movements  had  ceased,  I  became 
aware  that  the  shuffling  noise  was  going  on  all  the 
time.  "  Well,"  thought  I,  "  they  may  shuffle.  They 
won't  hurt  me,  and  I  shall  go  to  sleep  again."  So 
reflecting,  I  lay  down,  holding  my  gun,  ready  to  use 
as  a  club  if  necessary. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  superstitious 
terrors.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain  a  cheap 
reputation  for  brilliancy,  independence  of  thought, 
and  courage,  by  deriding  the  fear  of  the  supernatural 
when  comfortably  seated  in  a  drawing-room  well 
lighted,  and  with  company.  But  put  those  scoffers 
in  alike  situation  witli  mine,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
would  have  been  any  more  free  from  a  feeding  the 
reverse  of  bold,  mocking,  and  comfortable,  than  I 
was. 

I  had  read  that  most  powerful  ghost-story,  'The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,'  by  the  lite  Lord  Lytton, 
and  thi'  vividness  of  that  weird  tale  had  always  im- 
]  iressed  me  greatly.  "Was  I  actually  now  to  experience 
in  my  own  person,  and  with  no  possibility  of  escape, 
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the  trying  ordeal  that  bold  ghost-hunter  went  through, 
under  much  more  favourable  circumstances  1  He  at 
least  had  his  servant  with  him.  He  had  fuel  and  a 
light,  and  above  all,  he  could  get  away  when  he 
wanted  to.  I  felt  I  could  face  any  number  of 
spiritual  manifestations,  if  only  I  had  warmth 
and  light.  But  the  icy  coldness  of  the  air  was 
eating  into  my  bones,  and  I  shivered  until  my  teeth 
chattered. 

I  could  not  get  to  sleep.  I  could  not  prevent  my- 
self listening,  and  at  last  I  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
let  myself  listen.  But  there  seemed  now  nothing  to 
listen  to.  All  the  time  I  had  been  refusing  to  let  my 
ears  do  their  office,  by  putting  my  handkerchief  over 
one  ear,  and  lying  on  my  arm  with  the  other,  a  con- 
fused noise  appeared  to  reach  me,  but  the  moment  I 
turned  round  and  lay  on  my  back,  everything  seemed 
quiet.  "  It's  only  my  fancy  after  all ;  the  result  of 
cold  and  want  of  a  good  dinner.  I  will  go  to  sleep." 
But  in  spite  of  this  I  lay  still,  listening  a  little  longer. 
There  was  the  sound  of  trickling  water  against  the 
broad  bilge  of  the  old  hulk,  and  I  knew  the  tide  was 
rising  fast  :  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  lost  canoe, 
and  to  reproaching  myself  with  my  stupidity  in  not 
allowing  enough  rope,  or  looking  at  it  more  carefully. 
Suddenly  I  became  all  attention  again.  An  entirely 
different  sound  now  arrested  me.  It  was  distinctly 
a  low  groan,  and  followed  almost  immediately  by 
heavy  blows — blows  which  fell  on  a  soft  substance, 
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and   then  more   groans,   and    again   those    sickening 
blows. 

"  There  must  be  men  here.  Where  are  they  1  and 
what  is  if?"  I  sat  np,  and  strained  my  eyes  towards 
where  the  sound  came  from.  The  sounds  had  ceased 
Lgain.  Should  I  call  out,  and  let  the  man  or  men 
know  that  I  was  here  1  What  puzzled  me  was  the 
absolute  darkness.  How  could  any  one  see  to  hit  an 
object,  or  do  anything  else  in  this  dense  obscurity'? 
It  appalled  me.  Anything  might  pass  at  an  inch's 
distance,  and  I  could  not  tell  who  or  what  it  was. 
But  how  could  anything  human  find  its  way  about, 
any  more  than  I  could  ]  Perhaps  there  was  a  solid 
bulkhead  dividing  the  forecastle  from  me.  But  it 
Avoidd  have-  to  be  very  sound,  and  with  no  chink 
whatever,  to  prevent  a  gleam  or  ray  of  light  finding 
its  way  out  somewhere.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
convinced  that  the  whole  lmll  was  open  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Was  I  really  dreaming  after  all? 
To  convince  myself  that  I  was  wide  awake,  I  felt  in 
my  pockets  for  my  note-book,  and  pulling  out  my 
pencil,  I  opened  the  book,  and  holding  it  in  my  left 
hand,  wrote  as  well  as  I  could,  by  feel  alone :  "  I 
am  wide  awake;  it  is  about  midnight — Christmas 
eve,  187—."  I  found  I  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  so  I  shut  the  book  up,  resolving  to  look  at  it 
the  next  morning.  I  felt  curious  to  see  what  the 
writing  looked  like  by  daylight. 

But  all  further  speculation  was  cut  short  by  the 
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shuffling  and  dragging  noise  beginning  again.  There 
was  no  doubt  the  sounds  Avere  louder,  and  were 
coming  my  way. 

I  never  in  all  my  life  felt  so  uncomfortable — I 
may  as  well  at  once  confess  it — so  frightened.  There, 
in  that  empty  hull,  over  that  boardless  floor,  over 
these  rotting  joists,  somebody  or  something  was 
dragging  some  heavy  weight.  "What,  I  could  not 
imagine  ;  only  the  shrieks,  the  blows,  the  groans, 
the  dull  thumping  sounds,  compelled  me  to  suspect 
the  worst, — to  feel  convinced  that  I  was  actually 
within  some  few  feet  of  a  horrible  murder  then  being 
committed.  I  could  form  no  idea  of  who  the  victim 
was,  or  who  was  the  assassin.  That  I  actually  heard 
the  sounds  I  had  no  doubt ;  that  they  were  growing- 
louder  and  more  distinct  I  felt  painfully  aware.  The 
horror  of  the  situation  Avas  intense.  If  only  I  could 
strike  a  light,  and  see  Avhat  AA'as  passing  close  there — ■ 
but  I  had  no  matches.  I  could  hear  a  sound  as  of 
some  one  breathing  slowly,  stertorously,  then  a  dull 
groan.  And  once  more  the  cruel  sodden  bloAvs  fell 
again,  followed  by  a  drip,  drip,  and  heavy  drop  in 
the  dank  A\rater  beloAv,  from  which  the  sickening 
smell  rose,  pungent,  reeking,  horrible. 

The  dragging  shuffling  noise  now  began  again.  It 
came  quite  close  to  me,  so  close  that  I  felt  I  had  only 
to  put  out  my  hand  to  touch  the  thing.  Good 
heavens !  Avas  it  coming  to  my  bunk  ]  The  thing 
passed,  and  all  the  time  the  dull  drip,  as  of   some 
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heavy  drops,  fell  into  the  water  below.  It  was  awful. 
All  this  time  1  was  sitting  up,  and  holding  my  gun 
by  its  barrel,  ready  to  use  it  if  I  were  attacked.  As 
the  sound  passed  me  at  the  closest,  I  put  out  the  gun 
involuntarily  ;  but  it  touched  nothing,  and  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  that  there  was  no  floor  over  which 
flu  weight  could  be  drawn. 

I  must  be  dreaming  some  terribly  vivid  dream.  It 
could  not  be  real.  I  pinched  myself.  I  felt  I  was 
pinching  myself.  It  was  no  dream.  The  sweat 
poured  off  my  brow,  my  teeth  chattered  with  the  cold. 
It  was  terrific  in  its  dreadful  mystery. 

And  now  the  sounds  altered.  The  noises  had 
reached  the  companion-ladder.  Something  was  climb- 
ing them  with  difficulty.  The  old  stairs  creaked. 
Hump,  thump,  the  thing  was  dragged  up  the  steps 
with  many  pauses,  and  at  last  it  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  deck.  A  long  pause  now  followed.  The 
silence  ffrew  dense  around.  I  dreaded  the  stillness — 
the  silence  that  made  itself  be  heard  almost  more  than 
the  sounds.  What  new  horror  would  that  awful 
quiet  bring  forth?  "What  terror  was  still  brooding 
in  the  depths  of  that  clinging  darkness — darkness 
that  could  be  felt? 

The  absolute  silence  was  broken, — horribly  broken, 
— by  a  dull  drip  from  the  stairs,  and  then  the  drag- 
ging began  again.  Distant  and  less  distinct,  hut  the 
steps  were  louder.  They  came  nearer — over  my  head 
— the  old  hoards  .leaked,  and  the  weight  was  dragged 
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right  over  me.  I  could,  hear  it  above  my  head  :  for 
the  steps  stopped,  ami  two  distinct  raps,  followed  by 
a  third  heavier  one,  sounded  so  clearly  above  me,  that 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  was  something  striking  the 
rotten  woodwork  of  the  berth  over  my  head.  The 
sounds  were  horribly  suggestive  of  the  elbows  and 
head  of  a  body  being  dropped  on  the  deck. 

And  now,  as  if  the  horrors  had  not  been  enough,  a 
fresh  ghastliness  was  added.  So  close  were  the  raps 
above  me  that  I  involuntarily  moved,  as  if  I  had 
been  struck  by  what  caused  them.  As  I  did  so,  I 
felt  something  drop  on  to  my  head  and  slowly  trickle 
over  my  forehead  :  it  was  too  horrible  !  I  sprang  up 
in  my  disgust,  and  with  a  wild  cry  I  stepped  forward, 
and  instantly  fell  between  the  joists  into  the  rank 
water  below. 

The  shock  was  acute.  Had  I  been  asleep  and 
dreaming  before,  this  must  inevitably  have  roused 
me  up.  I  found  myself  completely  immersed  in 
water,  and,  for  a  moment,  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  thinking.  As  it  was  pitch-dark  and  my  head  had 
gone  under,  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  was  above 
water  or  not,  as  I  felt  the  bottom  and  struggled  and 
splashed  on  to  my  legs.  It  was  only  by  degrees  I 
knew  I  must  be  standing  with  my  head  out  of  the 
foul  mixture,  because  I  was  able  to  breathe  easily, 
although  the  wet  running  down  from  my  hair  drib- 
bled into  my  mouth  as  I  stood  shivering  and  gasping. 

It  was  astonishing  how  a  physical  discomfort  over- 
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came  a  mental  terror.  Nothing  could  be  more  miser- 
able than  my  present  position,  and  my  efforts  were 
at  once  directed  to  getting  out  of  tins  dreadful  place. 
But  let  any  one  who  has  ever  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall 
out  of  bed  in  his  boyhood  try  and  recollect  his  sensa- 
tions. The  bewildering  realisation  that  he  is  not  in 
bed,  that  he  does  not  know  where  he  is,  which  way 
to  go,  or  what  to  do  to  get  back  again  ;  everything 
he  touches  seems  strange,  and  one  piece  of  furniture 
much  the  same  as  any  other.  I  well  remember  such 
an  accident,  and  how,  having  rolled  under  the  bed 
before  I  was  wide  awake,  1  could  not  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  I  could  not  get  up,  what  it  was 
that  kept  me  down.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  which 
way  to  get  out,  and  kept  going  round  and  round  in 
a  circle  under  my  lied  for  a  long  time,  and  should 
probably  have  been  doing  it  until  daylight,  had  not 
my  sighs  and  groans  awoke  my  brother,  who  slept  in 
the  same  room,  and  who  came  to  ray  help. 

If,  then,  one  is  so  utterly  at  fault  in  a  room  every 
inch  of  which  one  knows  intimately,  how  much  more 
hopeless  was  my  position  at  the  bottom  of  this  old 
vessel,  half  immersed  in  water,  and  totally  without 
any  clue  which  could  help  me  to  get  out !  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  which  was  the  ship's  stern  or  which 
her  stem,  and  every  movement  I  made  with  my  feet 
only  served  to  unsteady  me,  as  the  bottom  was  all 
covered  with  slime,  and  uneven  with  the  great  timbers 
of  the  vessel. 
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My  first  thought  on  recovering  my  wits  was  to 
stretch  my  arms  up  over  my  head,  and  I  was  relieved 
to  find  that  I  could  easily  reach  the  joists  ahove  me. 
I  was  always  fairly  good  at  gymnastics,  and  I  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  drawing  myself  up  and  sitting 
on  the  joist,  although  the  weight  of  my  wet  clothes 
added  to  my  exertions  considerably.  Having  so  far 
succeeded,  I  sat  and  drained,  as  it  were,  into  the 
■water  below.  The  smell  was  abominable.  I  never 
disliked  myself  so  much,  and  I  shivered  with  cold. 

As  I  could  not  get  any  wetter,  I  determined  to  go 
on  deck  somehow,  but  where  was  the  companion- 
ladder]  I  had  nothing  to  guide  me.  Strange  to 
say,  the  reality  of  my  struggles  had  almost  made  me 
forget  the  mysterious  phenomena  I  had  been  listen- 
ing to.  But  now,  as  I  looked  round,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a  luminous  patch  which  quivered  and 
flickered  on  my  right,  at  what  distance  from  me  I 
could  not  tell.  It  was  like  the  light  from  a  glow- 
worm, only  larger  and  changing  in  shape  ;  sometimes 
elongated  like  a  lambent  oval,  and  then  it  would 
sway  one  way  or  another,  as  if  caught  in  a  draught 
of  air.  While  I  was  looking  at  it  and  wondering 
what  could  cause  it,  I  heard  the  steps  over  my  head ; 
they  passed  above  me,  and  then  seemed  to  grow 
louder  on  my  left.  A  creeping  dread  again  came 
over  me.  If  only  I  could  get  out  of  this  horrible 
place — but  where  were  the  stairs  1  I  listened.  The 
footfall  seemed  to  be  coming  down  some  steps ;  then 
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the  companion-ladder  must  be  on  my  left.  But  if  I 
moved  that  way  I  should  meet  the  Thing,  whatever 
it  was,  that  was  coming  down.  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind.  Stretch- 
ing out  my  hand  very  carefully,  I  felt  for  the  next 
joist,  reached  it,  and  crawled  across.  I  stopped  to 
listen.  The  steps  were  coming  nearer.  My  hearing 
had  now  become  acute  ;  I  could  almost  tell  the  exact 
place  of  each  footfall.  It  came  closer — closer, — quite 
close,  surely — on  the  very  joist  on  which  I  was  sit- 
ting. I  thought  I  could  feel  the  joist  quiver,  and  in- 
voluntarily moved  my  hand  to  prevent  the  heavy 
tread  falling  on  it.  The  steps  passed  on,  grew 
fainter,  and  ceased,  as  they  drew  near  the  pale  lam- 
bent light.  One  thing  I  noticed  with  curious  horror, 
and  that  was,  that  although  the  thing  must  have 
passed  between  me  and  the  light,  yet  it  was  never 
for  a  moment  obscured,  which  it  must  have  been  had 
any  body  or  substance  passed  between,  and  yet  I  was 
certain  that  the  steps  went  directly  from  me  to  it. 

It  was  all  horribly  mysterious;  and  what  had  be- 
come of  the  other  sound — the  thing  that  was  lieing 
dragged?  An  irresistible  shudder  passed  over  me; 
but  I  determined  to  pursue  my  way  until  I  came  to 
something.  It  would  never  do  to  sit  still  and  shiver 
there. 

After  many  narrow  escapes  of  falling  again,  I 
reached  a  bulkhead,  and  cautiously  feeling  along  it, 
I  came  to  an   opening.      It  was  the  companion-lad- 
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der.  By  this  time  my  hands,  by  feeling  over  the 
joists,  had  become  dry  again.  I  felt  along  the  step 
to  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  stairs,  and  in  so 
doing  I  touched  something  wet,  sticky,  clammy. 
Oh,  horror !  what  was  it  1  A  cold  shiver  shook  me 
nearly  off  the  joist,  and  I  felt  an  unutterable  sense  of 
repulsion  to  going  on.  However,  the  fresher  air  which 
came  down  the  companion  revived  me,  and,  conquer- 
ing my  dread,  I  clambered  on  to  the  step.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  get  up-stairs  and  stand  on  the  deck 
again. 

I  think  I  never  in  all  my  life  experienced  such  a 
sense  of  joy  as  I  did  on  being  out  of  that  disgusting 
hole.  It  was  true  I  was  soaking  wet,  and  the  night 
wind  cut  through  me  like  a  knife  ;  but  these  were 
things  I  could  understand,  and  were  matter  of  com- 
mon experience.  What  I  had  gone  through  might 
only  be  a  question  of  nerves,  and  had  no  tangible  or 
visible  terror ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  very  dreadful, 
and  I  would  not  go  through  such  an  experience  again 
for  worlds.  As  I  stood  cowering  under  the  lee  of  the 
bulwark,  I  looked  round  at  the  sky.  There  was  a 
pale  light  as  if  of  daybreak  away  in  the  east,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  my  troubles  would  be  over  with  the 
dawn.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  The  wind  had  got 
round  to  the  north,  and  I  could  faintly  make  out  the 
low  shore  astern. 

While  I  stood  shivering  there,  a  cry  came  down  the 
wind.     At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  sea-bird,  but  it 
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sounded  again.  I  felt  sure  it  was  a  human  voice.  I 
sprang  up  on  to  the  taffrail,  and  shouted  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs,  then  paused.  The  cry  came  down  clear- 
er and  distinct.  It  was  Jones's  voice— had  he  heard 
me  1  I  waved  my  draggled  pocket-handkerchief  and 
shouted  again.  In  the  silence  which  followed,  I 
caught  the  words,  "  We  are  coming."  What  joyful 
words  !  Never  did  shipwrecked  mariner  on  a  lonely 
isle  feel  greater  delight.  My  misery  would  soon  be 
over.     Anyhow,  I  should  not  have  to  wait  long. 

Unfortunately  the  tide  was  low,  and  was  still  fall- 
ing. Nothing  hut  a  boat  could  reach  me,  I  thought, 
and  to  get  a  boat  would  take  some  time.  I  therefore 
stamped  up  and  down  the  deck  to  get  warm ;  but  I 
had  an  instinctive  aversion  for  the  companion-ladder, 
and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forepart  of  the  vessel. 

As  I  turned  round  in  my  walk,  I  thought  I  saw 
something  moving  over  the  mud.  I  stopped.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  figure  coming  towards  me.  A 
voice  hailed  me  in  gruff  accents — 

"  Lily,  ahoy  !     Be  any  one  aboard  ? " 

Was  any  one  aboard  1  What  an  absurd  question  ! 
and  here  had  I  been  shouting  myself  hoarse.  How- 
ever, I  quickly  reassured  him,  and  then  understood 
why  my  rescuer  did  not  sink  in  the  soft  mud.  lie 
had  mud-pattens  on.  Coming  up  as  close  as  he  could, 
he  shouted  to  me  to  keep  clear,  and  then  threw  first 
one,  then  the  other,  clattering  wooden  board  on  to 
the  deck.     I  found  them,  and  under  the  instructions 
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of  my  friend,  I  did  not  take  long  in  putting  them  on. 
The  man  Avas  giving  me  directions  as  to  how  to  man- 
age ;  hut  I  did  not  care  how  much  wetter  I  got,  and 
dropped  over  the  side  into  the  slime.  Sliding  and 
straddling,  I  managed  to  get  up  to  my  friend,  and 
then  together  we  skated,  as  it  were,  to  the  shore— 
although  skating  very  little  represents  the  awkward 
splashes  and  slips  I  made  on  my  way  to  land.  I 
found  quite  a  little  crowd  awaiting  me  on  the  hank ; 
hut  Jones,  with  ready  consideration,  hurried  me  off  to 
a  cart  he  had  in  a  lane  near,  and  drove  me  home. 

I  told  him  the  chief  points  of  the  adventure  on  our 
way ;  but  did  not  say  anything  of  the  curious  noises. 
It  is  odd  how  shy  a  man  feels  at  telling  what  he 
knows  people  will  never  believe.  It  was  not  until 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  that  I  began  to  tell  him, 
and  then  only  after  I  was  fortified  by  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  some  very  good  claret.  Jones  listened 
attentively.  He  was  far  too  kindly  and  well  bred  to 
laugh  at  me ;  but  I  could  see  he  did  not  believe  one 
word  as  to  the  reality  of  the  occurrence.  "Very 
strange  !  "  "  How  remarkable  !  "  "  Quite  extraor- 
dinary ! "  he  kept  saying,  with  evident  interest.  But 
I  was  sure  he  put  it  all  down  to  my  fatigue  and  dis- 
ordered imagination.  And  so,  to  do  him  justice, 
has  everybody  else  to  whom  I  have  told  the  tale 
since. 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot,  in  this  prosaic  age,  believe 
in  anything  the  least  approaching  the  supernatural. 
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Nor  do  I.  But  nevertheless  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am 
that  I  am  ■writing  these  words,  that  the  tiling  did 
really  happen,  ami  will  happen  again,  may  happen 
every  night  for  all  I  know,  only  I  don't  intend  to  try 
and  put  my  belief  to  the  test.  I  have  a  theory  which 
of  course  will  be  laughed  at,  and  as  ]  am  not  in  the 
least  scientific,  I  cannot  bolster  it  up  by  scientific  ar- 
guments. It  is  this  :  As  Mr  Edison  has  now  discov- 
ered that  by  certain  simple  processes  human  sounds 
can  be  reproduced  at  any  future  date,  so  accidentally, 
and  owing  to  the  combination  of  most  curious  coin- 
cidences, it  might  happen  that  the  agonised  cries  of 
some  suffering  being,  or  the  sounds  made  by  one  at  a 
time  when  all  other  emotions  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  supreme  sensations  of  one  committing  some 
awful  crime,  could  be  impressed  on  the  atmosphere  or 
surface,  of  an  enclosed  building,  which  could  be  re- 
produced by  a  current  of  air  passing  into  that  building 
under  the  same  atmospheric  conditions.  This  is  the 
vague  explanation  I  have  given  to  myself. 

However,  be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  the  fad 
are  as  I  have  stated  them.  Let  those  laugh  who  did 
not  experience  them.  To  return  to  the  end  of  the 
story.  There  were  two  things  I  pointed  out  to  Jones 
as  conclusive  that  I  was  not  dreaming.  I  Ine  was  my 
pocket-book.  I  showed  it  him,  and  the  words  were 
quite  clear — only,  of  course,  very  straggling.  This  is 
a  fac-simile  of  the  writing,  but  I  cannot  account  for 
the  date  being  1837 — 
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The  other  point  was  the  horrible  stains  on  my  hands 
and  clothes.  A  foul-smelling  dark  chocolate  stain  was 
on  my  hair,  hands,  and  clothes.  Jones  said,  of  course, 
this  was  from  the  rust  off  the  mouldering  iron-work, 
some  of  which  no  doubt  had  trickled  down,  owing  to 
the  heavy  rain,  through  the  defective  caulking  of  the 
deck.  The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing  that  an  ingenious 
mind  cannot  explain  ;  but  the  question  is,  Is  the  ex- 
planation the  right  one  1 

I  could  easily  account  for  the  phosphorescent  light. 
The  water  was  foul  and  stagnant,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  same  gases  which  produce  the  well- 
known  ignis-fatuus  or  "Will-o'-the-wisp. 

"We  visited  the  ship,  and  I  recovered  my  gun. 
There  were  the  same  stains  On  the  deck  as  there  were 
on  my  clothes  ;  and  curiously  enough  they  went  in  a 
nearly  straight  line  over  the  place  where  I  lay,  from 
the  top  of  the  companion  to  the  starboard  bulwark. 

T.s. — vi.  c 
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We  carefully  examined  the  forepart  of  the  ship :  it 
was  as  completely  gutted  as  the  rest  of  her.  Jones 
was  glad  to  get  on  deck  again,  as  the  atmosphere  was 
very  unpleasant,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  stay. 

At  my  request  Jones  made  every  inquiry  he  could 
about  the  old  hulk.  Not  much  was  elicited.  It  bore 
an  evil  name,  and  no  one  would  go  on  hoard  who 
could  help  it.  So  far  it  looked  as  if  it  were  credited 
with  being  haunted.  The  owner,  who  had  been  the 
captain  of  her,  had  died  about  three  years  before. 
His  character  did  not  seem  amiable  ;  but  as  he  had 
left  his  money  to  the  most  influential  farmer  in  the 
district,  the  country  -  people  were  unwilling  to  talk 
against  him. 

I  went  with  Jones  to  call  on  the  farmer,  and  asked 
him  point-blank  if  he  had  ever  heard  whether  a  mur- 
der had  been  committed  on  board  the  Lily.  He  stared 
at  me,  and  then  laughed.  "Not  as  I  know  of"  was 
all  his  answer — and  I  never  got  any  nearer  than  that. 

I  feel  that  this  is  all  very  unsatisfactory.  I  wish 
I  could  give  some  thrilling  and  sensational  explanation. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot.  My  imagination  suggests  many, 
as  no  doubt  it  will  to  each  of  my  readers  who  possesses 
that  faculty;  but  I  have  only  written  this  to  tell  the 
actual  facts,  not  to  add  to  our  superabundant  iiction. 

If  ever  I  come  across  any  details  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate  them  at  once. 

The  vessel  I  found  was  the  Lily  of  Goole,  owned 
by  one  Master  Gad  Earwaker,   and   built  in  1801. 


DICKY  DAWKINS :  OR,  THE  BOOKMAKER 
OF  THE  OUTER  RING. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
BY  JACK   THE   SHEPHERD. 

[MAG  A.    June  1889.] 

"  1  LIKES  a  cart  colt  a  bit  sour-headed,  a'  loves  a 
J-  bull-calf  with  a  good  brazen  head,  and  a'  likes 
a  man  with  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  him,  and,  darn  ye, 
Squire,  we  likes  you  a  sight  better  'cause  we  knows 
you  ha'  had  a  good  bit  of  the  old  gentleman  about 
you  in  times  gone  by;  so  here's  your  very  good  health, 
and  long  life  to  you." 

It  was  my  last  rent-dinner  at  the  dear  old  place, 
and  the  speaker  was  my  oldest  tenant ;  and  though 
little  Johnny  Stranks — -who  held  forth  at  the  meeting- 
house every  Sunday,  and  had  a  reputation  for  being 
"  powerful  in  prayer,"  though  he  robbed  me  all  the 
week — cast  up  his  eyes  and  said,  "  Gently,  Tummas, 
gently ;    you  be  a-going  a  bit  too  far,  Tummas," — 
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honest  Thomas  Tiller  had  struck  a  true  chord,  his 
speech  told,  and  my  health  went  down  "with  loud 
and  reiterated  applause,"  as  the  reporters  would  say. 

Happy  days !  Happy  times  now  passing  away, 
perhaps,  hut  not  so  quickly  as  Messrs  Lahouchere, 
Bradlaugh,  &  Co.  profess  to  helieve.  Here  was 
honest  Thomas  Tiller,  who,  with  his  family  "before 
him,  had  rented  of  me  and  my  forebears,  father  and 
son,  for  over  150  years,  with  only  the  slender  thread 
of  a  yearly  agreement  —  "  six  months'  notice  to  quit 
or  of  quitting" — between  us,  and  yet  he  would  tell 
his  landlord  the  truth  to  his  face,  whether  warmed 
at  my  table  with  a  bottle  of  his  favourite  "black 
strap,"  1  or  with  cool  morning  head,  as  he  started  his 
labourers  to  their  daily. work. 

Do  any  of  our  land-reformers  really  believe,  I 
wonder,  that  by  land  courts,  or  the  nationalisation  of 
the  land,  or  by  whatever  nostrum  they  seek  to  upset 
the  old  order  of  things,  they  will  make  this  land  of 
ours  better  worth  living  in,  or  do  they  wilfully  seek 
to  darken  counsel,  and  mislead  the  fickle  multitude? 
It  looks  so  well  on  paper,  it  is  so  pretty  to  talk  about 
that  time 

"  Ere  England  s  woes  began, 
When  every  rood  of  .soil  maintained  its  man." 

But  when  was  that  wonderful  time  1     Goldsmith  was 
both   an   Irishman   and   a   poet, — truly  from  such  a 

1  Old  port. 
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combination  we  do  not  look  for  facts.  And  if  it  were 
possible  to  root  up  all  the  old  kindly  relations  that  have 
existed  for  generations  between  the  classes  that  live 
by  the  land,  will  it  be  a  change  for  the  better  1  Will 
it  not  rather  change  ns  all  into  mere  money-grubbing 
machines,  all  equally  sordid,  equally  selfish,  equally 
ignoble  1 

But  this  speech  of  my  honest  tenant's  set  me 
thinking  the  next  morning,  as  trivial  words  do  set 
a  man  thinking,  who  is  used  to  be  much  alone,  and 
instead  of  talking  to  others,  to  "  commune  with  his 
own  heart  and  be  still." 

"  Have  I  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  me,  and  is  there  any 
good  in  him  ;  has  he  ever  done  me  any  good  1 "  So 
the  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  my  brain,  as 
I  took  my  early  walk  under  the  old  elms,  among  the 
clear  songs  of  the  birds,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  lilac- 
bushes,  and  of  the  new-mown  grass — in  fact,  sur- 
rounded by  such  divine  joys  of  nature  as  only  early 
morning  in  spring  or  summer  bestow,  and  nowhere 
bestow  in  such  beauty  or  in  such  wealth  as  in  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England.  "Well,  the  devil !  perhaps 
hardly  a  suitable  subject  of  thought  on  such  a  lovely 
morning  as  this,  but  the  vulgar  devil,  the  Old  ]STick  of 
the  common  people,  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, I  renounce  him  and  all  his  works  with  my  whole 
heart, — would  that  he  and  all  his  crew  were  as  easily 
discarded  in  all  actions  of  life,  as  they  can  be  re- 
nounced in  thought  or  story  !     But  there  is  another 
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devil — an  imaginary  spirit,  full  of  daring,  full  of  dogged 
perseverance — the  Prometheus  of  zEschylus,  the  Satan 
of  'Paradise  Lost,'  with  a  bit  of  whose  qualities  I  do 
not  mind  being  credited.  Milton  is  fairly  to  he 
charged  with  having  given  us  a  totally  wrong  idea  of 
the  Prince  of  Evil.  The  Satan  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  is 
a  bold,  fierce,  untamed  spirit,  with  whose  woes  and 
misfortunes  we  cannot  help  sympathising,  as  unlike 
the  sly,  sneaking,  sneering  devil  of  Holy  Writ  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  And  as,  by  some  curious 
contradiction  in  our  nature,  lies  and  false  notions  take 
deeper  root  than  simple  truths — a  fact  well  known 
and  useful  to  unscrupulous  politicians — a  false  con- 
ception of  the  devil  is  widely  spread  abroad,  ami 
anything  bold,  daring,  out  of  the  common  line,  is 
often  most  erroneously  called  after  the  devil's  name. 
So  we  get  devil's  dykes,  devil's  peaks,  devil's  gorges, 
and,  as  applied  to  man,  the  pluck  of  the  devil,  devil's 
daring,  a  bit  of  the  devil,  and  so  on. 

Well,  has  a  bit  of  this  kind  of  devil,  to  which  I 
plead  guilty,  ever  done  me  any  good  1  Ah  !  that  is 
a  epiestion,  and  is  perhaps  best  answered  by  another, 
"What  is  doing  any  good  ] 

It  seems  generally  to  mean  nowadays  making 
money.  Well,  a  bit  of  the  devil  once  did  obtain  for 
me  a  small  sum  of  money,  of  which  I  still  am  proud. 
But  it  has  done  me  more  good  than  this.  It  has 
given  me  remembrances  of  many  a  stirring  scene, 
which  I  would  not  willingly  lose  ;  recollections  which 
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bring  no  feelings  of  remorse,  no  painful  sense  of 
irreparable  wrong  done  to  others.  On  the  contrary, 
when  "  Winter  bellows  from  the  north,"  and  fear  of 
divers  pains  and  rheumatic  aches  keeps  the  invalid 
close  to  his  library  chair,  these  old  scenes,  still  so 
vivid,  bring  back  the  days  long  gone  by,  and  many  a 
hearty  laugh  have  I  enjoyed  when  thinking  of  Dicky 
Dawkins  and  his  crew,  and  how  I  bearded  him  in  his 
den,  and  by  mere  force  of  will,  by  mere  devilment  an 
you  will,  extracted  from  him,  as  he  sat  enjoying  the 
fruit  of  the  spoils  won  from  the  foolish  ones,  the 
mighty  sum  of  ten  pounds  ten. 

And  thus  it  happened. 

I  had  so  long  been  living  a  highly  decorous  life- 
among  squires,  squarsons,  and  parsons,  that  the  "bit 
of  the  devil "  in  me  broke  out,  and  I  longed  again  to 
have  a  sight  of  human  life,  not  as  I  saw  it  among  my 
worthy  neighbours,  but  among  classes  not  perhaps 
so  respectable,  but  yet  infinitely  more  amusing.  I 
longed,  too,  to  see  if  I  could  get  on  with  the  ol  ttoXXoI 
of  England  as  well  as  I  used  to  with  my  old  mates  of 
the  diggings  and  the  bush ;  or  whether  a  few  years 
of  living  in  clover,  and  "faring  sumptuously  every 
day,"  had  emasculated  me  somewhat,  and  unfitted  me 
to  face  my  poorer  brother,  humbly  but  boldly,  as  man 
to  man. 

So,  carrying  no  longer  the  dear  old  swag,  but  a 
knapsack  (much  too  new,  I  carefully  mudded  it  in  the 
first  dirty  ditch),  I  started  on  the  tramp  from  a  town 
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where  I  was  not  much  known,  in  my  oldest  breeks 
and  shabbiest  coat. 

Though  I  shaved  not  at  all,  and  did  not  wash  too 
much,  though  J  tried  broadest  Berkshire  by  turns 
with  colonial  slang,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
experiment  did  not  answer  over  well.  Tramps  with 
whom  I  wished  to  fraternise  called  me  "  sir "  and 
begged  of  me.  At  wayside  inns  of  the  humblest 
order  T  was  ushered  into  a  stuffy  best  parlour,  with 
horrible  china  ornaments,  often  with  fearful  pictures 
of  Boniface  and  his  wife, — the  former  in  his  best 
clothes  ami  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  the  latter  smirking 
inanely,  with  a  long  greasy  curl  on  each  side  of  her 
ruddy — far  too  ruddy — cheeks,  arrayed  in  a  black 
satin  robe, — whereas  I  longed  for  the  bar-room  and 
settles,  where  drank  the  honest,  or  dishonest,  customers 
with  whom  I  wished  to  be  "Hail-fellow  well  met!" 
Food  that,  "  on  the  swag,"  I  would  have  jumped  at, 
seemed  nauseous.  I  was  always  a  good  boy  at  my 
beer;  but  1  like  some  small  modicum  of  malt  and 
hops  in  its  composition,  and  their  absence  was  con- 
si  licuous  in  the  wayside  ales  offered  to  me,  and  thirsty 
as  I  often  was,  I  could  hardly  swallow  the  filthy 
heady  mixtures,  though  they  boasted  of  four  big  X's 
in  a  row. 

And  so,  witli  little  adventure,  little  profit,  and  not 
much  pleasure,  I  wandered  along.  There  was  some- 
thing unreal  about  it.  It  was  not  like  swagging  with 
an  empty  pocket.      The  scenery,  however,  was  Eng- 
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land  in  her  fairest  garb  of  early  summer.  There 
■were  no  flies  to  drive  one  wild  by  day  ;  no  'possums 
to  screech  one  out  of  one's  sleep  by  night ;  but  it  was 
only  a  walking  tour,  without  adventure,  until  I  reached 
the  old  cathedral  town  of  the  Wiltshire  downs.  The 
only  tramp  I  met  who  was  in  the  least  interesting  was 
a  hedo-er  and  ditcher  who  was  wheeling  his  wife  and 
infant  in  a  wheelbarrow.  I  trust  the  children's  song 
did  not  come  true  : 

"  The  wheelbarrow  broke,  and  the  wife  had  a  fall, 
Down  came  wheelbarrow,  wife,  and  all  ! " 

I  liked  this  man ;  it  was  so  kind  in  a  tramp  to  wheel 
his  wife  ;  so  unlike  the  tramping  lord  of  creation,  who 
stalks  along  unburdened,  the  woman  following  with 
children  and  bundle.  But  this  man  was  not  a  real 
tramp,  for  he  really  was  on  the  look-out  for  work, 
which  your  true  English  tramp  never  is. 

But  when  Salisbury  was  reached,  my  unshaven  face, 
my  soiled  clothes,  and  dirty  hands  made  me  look 
somewhat  like  a  good  honest  rough  again,  and  there 
I  heard  that  the  races  were  going  on,  or  rather  were 
to  begin  on  the  next  day.  So,  eager  for  adventure, 
I  started  early  the  next  morning  for  the  course. 

I  had  known  the  excellent  landlord  of  my  hotel 
"  at  home  "  as  Ave  used  to  say  at  Eton,  and  he  had  a 
portmanteau  of  mine,  full  of  clothes,  duly  forwarded 
to  him  for  my  use  whenever  I  should  like  to  make 
myself  a  "  worthy  man  "  again. 
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"  'Sense  me,  sir,"  he  had  said  the  night  before  the 
races,  "you  looks  a  trifle  travel-stained,  but  you'll 
have  lots  of  time  to  get  shaved  and  cleaned  up  before 
our  drag  starts  for  the  race-course.  Four  horse,  sir  ; 
quite  tip-top  gents  a-going,  and  I'll  be  proud  to  drive 
you,  squire,  along  of  'em." 

But  my  mind  inclined  not  to  tip-top  gents,  and  I 
was  away  long  before  the  "  noble  sportsmen,"  or  even 

"The  Goths  of  the  gutter  and  Huns  of  the  turf," 

had  broken  their  first  slumber.     And  it  was  still  early 
dawn  when  I  reached  the  race-course. 

Ah  !  how  little  you  know,  how  little  you  see,  of 
the  backstairs,  the  underground  of  the  race -course, 
my  noble  patrons  of  the  turf  ("petty  larceny  lads" 
though  many  of  you  may  be,  as  honest  John  Jorrocks 
calls  you), — you  who  arrive  in  your  drags  and  your 
carriages  just  as  the  bell  rings  for  the  first  race,  and 
promptly  take  your  places  in  the  grand  s-tand  !  But 
if  you  want  to  study  your  brother  of  the  turf;  the 
hangers-on  of  your  royal  sport ;  your  brother  in  villany 
— not  the  black  man  and  brother  of  the  missionary 
deputation's  lecture,  nor  the  brother  in  slavery  of  the 
Radical  carpet-bagger's  thrilling  address,  but  your  oitm 
brother  of  this  our  own  little  island, — come  with  Jack 
the  Shepherd  to  the  course  at  early  dawn,  and  see  the 
outcasts,  the  wanderers,  the  Bohemians,  rising  from 
their  caravans,  their  tents,  or  from  the  bare  ground, 
tn  assist  at  your  noble  sport. 
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Years  fell  from  my  shoulders  as  I  trod  the  sweet 
crispy  turf  in  the  early  morning.  I  sang,  I  ran,  I 
lived  my  life  again ;  once  again  I  felt  myself  a  boy 
watching  ill-fated  Umpire  from  Ten  Broecks  stable, 
or  admiring  Gardevisure  and  Lord  Lyon  bounding 
away  over  the  Berkshire  downs.  In  my  youth  I  had 
once  ridden,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  trainer, 
the  wonderful  Caractacus,  who  rolled  over  the  Epsom 
hills,  so  they  said,  like  a  cricket  ball,  and  Avon  the 
Derby  with  long  odds  against  him ;  and  much  evil  as 
I  have  seen  from  the  turf,  my  spirit  still  kindles  when 
I  see  a  race  or  a  race-horse.  But  the  sight  on  the 
course  at  this  early  hour  was  not  inspiring.  Men,  all 
shaky  from  last  night's  debauch,  red-nosed  and  cursing; 
women,  draggle-tailed,  dirty,  and  Avanton-looking ;  a 
few  early  policemen  ;  a  smell  like  fried  fish — at  stronger 
and  more  unpleasant  smell  of  my  brethren  if  I  got  too 
close  to  them ;  dirty  scraps  of  paper  flying  about ; 
general  blackguardism  rampant,  though  not  yet  ob- 
trusive,— and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  and  see  a  few 
nobler  animals  at  their  morning  exercise. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on ;  and  first  by  twos  and 
threes,  then  by  companies,  arrive  the  patrons  of  this 
noble  sport.  The  bell  rings.  I  wend  my  way  to  the 
enclosure.  "Five  shillings  entrance."  "Not  for  Jack," 
say  I  to  myself ;  but  I  catch  sight  of  an  old  trainer 
whom  I  knew  Avell  in  years  gone  by.  I  buy  a  card, 
and  hail  him  through  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
paling  fence.     He  looks  astonished. 
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"  What !   you,   squire  ?  what  the — well,  what  are 

you  up  to  1  You  always  were  a  rum  un  ;  come  inside 
— only  five  bob  ;  but,  bless  me  ! "  and  he  looked  at 
my  clothes,  "  what  ever,"  and  he  relapsed  into  good 
old  Berkshin — "what  ever  beest  thou  arter?" 

"  Too  dirty,"  said  I,  "  for  the  grand  stand  or  en- 
closure ;  but,  look  here — for  auld  lang  syne,  mark  the 
winners  on  my  card  ;  p'raps  I'm  hard  up,  anyhow  I 

want  to  bet,  so  just I've  not  deserted  my  wife 

and  children,  I've  not  mortgaged  my  lands,  but  I'm 
just  on  the  spree." 

"  Always  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter  from  a  boy,"  he 
audibly  muttered ;  but  he  took  the  card,  marked  it 
very  carefully,  slowly,  and  deliberately,  and  returned 
it.  "  There  you  are,  squire  ;  I've  done  more  for  you 
than  I  would  for  any  blessed  man  on  this  course, 
but "'  and  then  came 

"  Some  parting  injunction  bestowed  with  great  unction," 

which  afterwards 

"  I  Btrove  to  recall,  but  forgot  like  a  dunce," 

and  off  I  went  studying  the  card. 

A  man — his  name  I  can  recall,  for  it  was  on  his 
hat,  "Dicky  Dawkins,  Bookmaker" — was  shouting 
the  odds.  "  Six  to  one  bar  one  for  the  first  race  !  " 
lie  cried.  His  dress  was  strange;  his  hat  was  tall 
and  white,  bar  his  name  and  titles  inscribed  on  it 
in  large  Mack  letters;  his  coat  was  in  stripes  of  red 
and  white,  eke  so  his  nether  garments. 
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"  Who  d'you  bar  1 "  I  shouted. 

"  The  Fotheringay  Colt,  captain,  and  three  to  one 
acrainst  !im." 

I  looked  at  my  card.  Fotheringay  Colt  marked. 
"I'm  on  for  five  shillings."  I  dubbed  down  the 
dust,  got  my  ticket,  and  ah !  bless  my  honest  old 
friend  the  trainer !  the  colt  won  in  a  canter.  And 
so  on  all  through  the  day— almost  always  winning, 
thanks  to  my  good  old  friend,  until  the  last  race,  and 
then  my  modest  adventures  had  resulted  in  a  gain  of 
ten  guineas.  My  card  was  consulted  again  ;  Maid  of 
Perth  marked  for  the  last — a  selling  race,  "  "What 
against  Maid  of  Perth,  Mr  Dawkins  1 " 

"Evens,  my  noble  general;"  how  quickly  I  got 
promotion ! 

"Done,"  said  I;  money  and  ticket  quickly  fol- 
lowed. 

She  won ;  but  only  by  a  short  head,  and  I  rushed 
towards  the  stand  of  the  man  in  motley.  But  what 
a  crowd  was  there  ! 

A  specious,  civil  kind  of  rascal  made  for  me,  touch- 
ing his  hat. 

"A  heavy  settling,  sir.  It  may  be,"  confidentially, 
"  the  last  comers  may  have  to  whistle  for  their  money, 
for  the  bookmakers  are  hit  devilish  hard ;  but  if 
you'll  give  me  your  ticket ;  I  know  Mr  Dawkins, 
sir,  right  well,  sir;  believe  I  have  the  honour,  sir, 
to  know  you,  sir,  also  from  Loamshire,  sir ;  mum's 
the  word,  sir ;  no  offence,  I  hope.     A  small  commis- 
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sion,  sir,  and  you  shall  have  your  money,  sir,  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 

Oh,  what  a  fool  [  was  !  1  have  a  temptation  to 
swear  even  now  when  I  think  of  it ;  I  gave  him 
my  ticket  and  kalf-a-crown,  and  before  /  could  say 
Jack  Robinson  he  was  gone — never,  oh  never,  to 
return 

He  was  gone  ! — abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erujpit.  (lone 
also  was  my  ticket,  lost  my  half-crown. 

I  waited  till  all  the  crowd  round  Dicky  were  paid, 
and  then,  feeling  like  a  most  awful  fool,  approached 
the  great  man. 

''You  will  quite  remember,"  said  I,  "our  last  bet; 
evens  you  laid  against  Maid  of  Perth.  A  friend  of 
yours  took  my  ticket,  ten  guineas,  but  he  has  not 
come  back." 

A  volley  of  oaths  was  my  answer ;  no  longer  was 
I  a  noble  general  or  a  gallant  captain.  I  was, — but 
"words  are  wanting  to  say  what;  what  a  man 
shouldn't  be,  I  was  that."  Our  voices  rose  ;  a  crowd 
collected,  and  as  I  had  no  wish  to  get  into  a  disrepu- 
table row,  I  said  :  "Well,  at  least  give  me  the  name 
of  the  hotel  where  you  put  up  at  in  Salisbury."  A 
hotel  card  was  flung  to  me  with  an  oath,  and  1 
walked  away  and  bided  my  time.  As  I  tramped 
into  Salisbury,  Dicky  and  his  friends  passed  me  in 
an  open  waggonette,  and  placed  their  fingers  in  that 
objectionable  way  to  their  noses  whereby  the  noble 
Briton  signifies  that  he  holds  you  in  contempt. 
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"Tout  vient  a  qui  sait  attendre,"  said  I  to  myself; 
and  at  length  I  reached  my  hotel,  got  shaved,  washed, 
opened  my  portmanteau,  arrayed  myself  in  my  hest 
clothes,  got  out  my  card-case,  and  proceeded,  strong 
in  temper,  strong  in  sense  of  injury  done  to  me,  to 
seek  the  redoubtable  Dicky  Dawkins.  Arrived  at 
his  hotel,   I  sent  up  my  card. 

"Cannot  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  grinning  waiter; 
"  Mr  Dawkins  is  dining — never  does  business  after 
seven  p.m.,  sir." 

I  brushed  past  him.  I  found  Mr  Dawkins's  room 
by  the  smell  of  dinner ;  there  he  was  with  some 
dozen  of  the  gang  dining  so  well,  and  I  was  so 
hungry. 

"  Ten  guineas,  sir,  if  you  please,  that  I  won  of  you 
on  Maid  of  Perth,  and  before  you  swallow  another 
morsel,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me — some  of  the  gang  rose  up  with 
oaths  and  threatening  aspect. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  be  disturbed  at  my  meals, 
but  sit  down,  sir,  take  a  bite  and  a  drink  with  us, 
and  we  shall  wash  out  the  debt ;  you  were  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  up  his  ticket,  so  you  said — old  dodge 
that — but  I'll  give  you  a  good  dinner,  and  your 
whack  of  liquor ;  but  if  I  pay  you  one  farthing  I'll 
be " 

"  Mr  Dawkins,"  I  interrupted,  "  I'll  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you,  or  fight  with  you ;  but  first,"  and  I 
came  up  close  to  him,  "I'll  have  ten  pounds  ten  shil- 
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lings  out  of  you.  i\Tow,  look  here  !  I  saw  that  ras- 
cal who  took  my  ticket — ah  !  hy  heavens,  there  he  is 
noio,  trying  to  slink  off!  Sit  down,  sir,  sit  down,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Well,  f  saw  him  on 
the  course  talking  to  you  ;  but  here  is  better  proof, 
he  is  eating  at  your  table — one  of  your  respectable 
friends.  Now,  unless  you  fork  out  the  ten  guineas, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  and  swear  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  against  you  and  your  gang;  and 
that  rascal  knows  me  if  you  don't,  and  knows  that  I 
am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  also  a  magistrate  for  two 
counties.  So  which  is  it  to  be  1  Ten  guineas  down 
on  the  nail,  or  a  warrant  applied  for.  Possibly  you 
yourself  or  some  of  your  friends  know  the  inside  of 
a  cell  already." 

Well,  sometimes  brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  only  if  it 
is  not  brag,  solely,  purely,  and  simply,  but  has  some- 
thing stronger  behind. 

Telegraphic  winks,  nods,  and  signs  passed  between 
Dicky  and  his  confederates,  and  he  caved  in. 

"  Pay  the  gentleman  the  money,"  he  cried  to  a  man 
witli  a  leather  bag  on  his  shoulders  ;  and  forthwith 
I  took,  counted  carefully,  and  pocketed  my  lawful  dues. 

"And  now,  Mr  Dawkins,"  1  said,  "as  you  have 
made  me  too  late  for  my  own  dinner.  I  will  accept 
your  kind  offer  of  hospitality,"  and  I  took  a  chair 
and  seated  myself ;  and  though  the  company  was 
rather  silent  at  first,  as  the  hock  and  champagne  went 
round  they  gradually  thawed. 
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"  Are  you  really  a  beak  1 "  whispered  my  right-hand 
neighbour. 

"  Really,"  I  replied. 

"I  got  two  years  last  time,"  he  said,  sadly.  "If 
ever  I  get  in  trouble  and  come  before  you,  draw  it 
mild,  you  know.  There's  more  than  one  chap  here 
would  have  knifed  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you ;  and 
how  the  devil  you  made  Dicky  cave  in  beats  me  hol- 
low !  so  bless  your  stars,  and  don't  forget  me." 

"My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  "a  Government  that 
does  not  duly  appreciate  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
great  unpaid,  strictly  limits  our  powers.  Only  in 
quarter  sessions,  as  one  of  many,  can  I  bestow  on 
you  the  wholesome  dose  of  two  years'  imprisonment. 
But  in  petty  sessions  we  can  still  inflict  six  months, 
with  bard  labour ;  and  in  spite  of  this  excellent 
dinner,  for  which  I  am  really  obliged,  I  can  only 
advise  you,  Don't  try  on  any  of  your  little  games  in 
my  neighbourhood." 

I  much  enjoyed  my  dinner,  which  was  most  ex- 
cellent :  the  wines  were  unexceptionable ;  but  when 
bowls  of  punch  were  brought  in  with  the  walnuts,  I 
beat  a  somewhat  hasty  retreat,  fearing  that  as  Dutch 
courage  arose  in  the  gang,  they  would  set  on  me  and 
strip  me  of  my  precious  ten  guineas,  which  I  had  won 
simply  by  having  "a  bit  of  the  devil"  in  me. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never  have  had  the  pain- 
ful task  of  requiting  any  of  my  friends'  hospitality 
by  inflicting  incarceration  on  them,  even  for  a  limited 

T.s. — vi.  r> 
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period ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  them  since, 
but  possibly  they  still  haunt  the  race-course. 

And  so  my  story  ends,  but  surely  with  many  a 
moral. 

First — Avoid  betting. 

Secondly — But  if  you  toill  bet,  you  know,  avoid  the 
Bookmaker  of  the  Outer  King. 

Thirdly — But  if  you  will  be  a  fool  in  spite  of  all 
my  warning,  well,  then,  if  you  get  a  winning  ticket, 
don't  be  such  an  extra  particular  fool  as  to  part  with 
it,  except  for  £  s.  d. 

And,  lastly — "A  bit  of  the  devil  in  you"  is  not 
always  such  a  bad  thing  after  all ! 


AIEY    NOTHING. 

BY  M.    H.    DZIEWICKI. 
[MAGA.    April  1889.] 

I  TEACH  English,  my  native  language,  in  a  small 
Austrian  town.  Having  no  competitor,  I  give  a 
good  many  lessons,  especially  during  the  winter  season. 
People  here  are  very  eager  for  the  study  of  languages, 
provided  that  the  terms  are  moderate  ;  meaning  hy 
moderate  terms,  eighteenpence  or  two  shillings  at  the 
utmost  per  lesson.  Fortunately  living  is  cheap  enough 
in  this  country,  and  I  somehow  or  other  manage  hoth 
to  pay  my  own  way  and  to  provide  for  my  wife 
Lisbeth  into  the  bargain.  And  by  carefully  abstain- 
ing from  all  pleasures,  and  eschewing  plays,  concerts, 
and  excursions,  we  even  find  means  to  lay  by  about 
ten  pounds  a- year;  which  will  enable  me  to  retire 
from  my  labours  with  a  capital  of  £500,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty.  Ey  that  time  I  think  I  shall  have 
had  enough  of  teaching  Ollendorff. 

"When  I  said  that  we  enjoy  no  pleasures,  I  meant 
no  costly  ones.     Lisbeth,  my  little  German  "  Fran," 
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lias  her  knitting  at  home,  and  an  occasional  walk 
abroad  in  the  public  gardens  with  me  ;  not  to  mention 
a  few  visits  now  and  then  from  her  female  friends. 
And  I, — well,  my  hobby  is  philosophy.  From  Kant 
to  Fichte,  from  Fichte  to  Hegel,  and  then  back  again 
to  Kant ;  such  is  my  way  of  spending  my  leisure 
hours.  I  am  of  course  an  Idealist,  a  Transcenden- 
talist ;  —  the  doctrine  has  something  inexpressibly 
soothing  to  my  mind.  To  think  that  all  things  are 
identical  with  mo,  and  that  I  am  identical  with 
everything  else,  takes  away  the  sting  from  poverty, 
and  the  shame  from  humiliation.  "Think  of  the 
Non-Fgo,"  says  the  Master,  "  you  have  it  at  once  in 
your  own  mind  ;  it  is  you.  Think  of  your  Fgo,  and 
it  is  no  longer  the  subject,  but  the  object  of  thought, 
the  Non-Ego."  When  Count  Donnerwetter  again  and 
again  forgets  to  pay  the  few  florins  that  he  owes  me, 
and  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  is  it  not  a  sweet  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  want,  florins,  lessons,  and 
Count  Donnerwetter  himself,  are  all  just  such  modi- 
fications of  me,  as  any  fancy  that  might  flash  through 
my  brain1?  And  when  Fran  Brummer,  with  her  sour 
smile,  reminds  me  that  1  came  last  time  five  minutes 
too  late,  by  setting  a  watch  on  the  table,  and  saying 
how  highly  her  daughters  appreciate  my  teaching, 
and  how  vexed  they  would  be  to  lose  even  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  why  should  I  bite  my  lips  and 
feel  the  smart  so  keenly?  Having  created  Frau 
Brummer,    my    mind    naturally    makes    her    act    in 
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accordance  with  her  character ;  and  I  ought  to  feel 
pleased  at  having  struck  her  off  so  well.  Unluckily 
I  do  not  realise  all  this  deeply  enough.  In  time, 
perhaps,  I  may.  Still,  after  the  occurrences  that  I 
have  now  to  relate,  I  really  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
shall. 

I  generally  have  plenty  of  lessons  from  ^November 
till  the  beginning  of  May ;  after  which  date  they  begin 
to  fall  off,  because  of  the  successive  departure  of  most 
families  to  their  country  seats.  This  year  it  was  not 
so.  I  had  about  ten  hours  daily,  well  taken  up  by 
my  work,  until  the  very  end  of  May ;  but  I  could 
not  give  up  Hegel  on  that  account.  Strong  black 
coffee  acts  most  powerfully  against  sleep ;  and  every 
night  I  continued  my  intellectual  revels  long  after 
my  dear  little  brown  -  eyed  Lisbeth  had  sunk  into 
slumber.  Nothing,  as  may  be  conceived,  was  better 
fitted  to  refresh  me  after  the  weary  dreary  hours 
spent  over  Ollendorff  and  Aim.  Strange  to  say,  even 
this  did  not  quite  succeed  in  refreshing  me.  In  spite 
of  the  calming  inlluence  of  idealism,  I  was  fast 
growing  more  and  more  nervous.  The  slightest  noise 
upset  me,  the  veriest  trifle  irritated  me ;  and  more 
than  once  I  started  up  in  the  dead  of  night,  fancy- 
ing myself  called  by  an  awful  voice.  But  June  was 
at  hand ;  and  we  had  already  decided  that,  as  soon 
as  my  last  lessons  came  to  an  end,  Lisbeth  and  I 
should  spend  the  holidays  with  a  friend  who  lived 
in  the  country. 
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One  day  I  was  walking  out  with  a  pupil,  to  give 
him  an  hour  of  English,  of  fresh  air,  and  of  exercise 
at  the  same  time,  when  I  suddenly  heard  my  name, 
and  saw  a  young  student,  whom  I  knew,  running  to- 
Avards  me.  "  Herr  Professor,"  said  he,  "Avould  you 
kindly  step  in  at  my  uncle's  for  a  minute  1  There  is 
an  English  gentleman  who  has  just  come,  and  would 
like  to  he  shown  through  the  town."  I  knew  what 
this  meant ;  hut  such  an  invitation  to  "  do  the  hon- 
ours "  of  the  place  was  not  to  be  refused.  I  found 
that  the  gentleman  particularly  wished  to  see  the 
mine  of  rock-salt,  which  is  not  far  off,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  extensive  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  world ; 
and  having  never  seen  it  myself,  was  much  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  going.  But  it  was  not  the  visitors'  day ; 
so  I  had  to  run  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  wire  a  re- 
quest for  admission,  Mr being  unable  to  remain 

with  us  longer  than  one  day.  I  note  all  this  down, 
in  order  to  point  out  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  worry  about  it,  and  was  quite  as  much  tired  ami 
heated  as  pleased,  when  we  finally  got  into  the  car- 
riage, and  drove  off  to  the  mines.  Indeed  I  remem- 
ber that  I  had  a  sort  of  dizzy  feeling,  with  Hashes 
before  my  eyes. 

Of  course  we  both  very  much  admired  the  chapel. 
hewn  entirely  out  of  rock-salt,  with  its  salt  statues  of 
saints,  kings,  and  queens,  all  sparkling  in  the  light  of 
the  torches  or  the  Bengal  fires  ;  the  long  corridors,  all 
of  massive  salt,  supported  upon  pillars  of  salt ;  and 
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the  immense  hall  where,  on  stated  festivals,  hundreds 
of  couples  dance  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  or  to 
the  sound  of  the  miners'  voices.  But  what  struck  us 
most  of  all  was  the  lake — the  dim,  dark,  mysterious 
lake,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  mine  ;  a  true  "  Stygian 
pool " ;  over  which  we  were  ferried  in  the  blaze  of 
three  successive  Bengal  fires — red,  green,  and  dazzling 
white. 

And  here,  upon  this  weird  expanse,  began  the  as- 
tonishing— the  word  "  astonishing "  is  too  Aveak,  I 
ought  almost  to  say  "  incredible  " — chain  of  adven- 
tures which  I  have  to  relate. 

I  was  bending  down  over  the  water  to  calculate  its 
depth  at  the  spot  where  we  were,  as  well  as  I  could 
guess  by  the  white  flame  of  the  Bengal  fire,  when  all 
at  once  I  saw,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  face  look- 
ing upwards  at  me.  A  female  face  ;  wonderful  in  its 
classic  beauty.  It  was  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  out  of  the  deep  shadow  that  the  side  of 
our  boat  cast  on  all  that  part  of  the  lake.  The  light 
that  shone  upon  its  features  evidently  came  from  else- 
where. It  looked  up  at  me  ;  its  eyes  shone  into 
mine.  I  had  never  seen  nor  dreamed  of  such  eyes 
before.  Such  an  earnest  yet  passionless  expression  ! 
such  depth  of  thought !  such  calm  sublimity  of  intel- 
lectual life  !  One  instant  more,  and  we  had  passed 
the  spot.  A  mad  desire  sprang  up  within  me,  as  we 
swept  by,  and  I  with  difficulty  restrained  myself  from 
plunging  into  the  water.     iNTo  wonder  that  I  Avas  ex- 
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ccssively  absent-minded  all  the  way  home;  no  wonder 
that  my  curt  replies  were  noticed  by  my  companion, 
so  different  was  my  behaviour  now  from  the  awkward 
self-consciousness  with  which  I  had  at  first  spoken  to 
him — for  my  recluse  habits  give  me  a  very  embar- 
rassed demeanour  with  those  whom  I  do  not  know. 
But  the  face  was  alone  in  my  thoughts  now,  and  I 
was  so  absorbed  as  even  to  seem  impolite.  I  re- 
marked a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  in  his  manner 
as  we  shook  hands  at  parting ;  he  was  no  doubt 
offended.  But  how  could  I  apologise  without  telling 
him  what  had  happened  1  and  how  could  I  tell  him 
or  anybody  that / 

Could  it  have  been  all  a  delusion1?  a  hallucination? 
A  hallucination;  what  does  that  word  mean?  Are 
there  any  hallucinations  1  They  consist  in  taking  a 
subjective  for  an  objective  appearance,  you  will  say. 
But,  according  to  the  Master,  subjective  and  objective 
appearances  are  identical.  And,  setting  his  theory 
aside,  what  could  possibly  distinguish  this  vision  from 
reality  ?  Was  it  credible  that  my  fancy  could  have 
made  out  of  a  few  ripples  on  a  white  stone  the  super- 
human beauty  which  I  beheld,  and  the  glance  of 
intelligence  that  she  fixed  upon  me  ]  for  of  this  last 
point  I  am  absolutely  sure.  Take  any  hypothesis, 
and  you  must  admit  that  what  I  saw  was  as  real  as 
any  reality  could  be. 

Telling  Lisbeth  that  my  head  ached,  I  went  to  bed 
-slept,  and  dreamed  of  that  face.      Night  after  night 
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I  drecamed  of  it ;  day  after  day  it  came  between  me 
and  my  pupils'  compositions  and  the  list  of  English 
irregular  verbs.  In  order  to  keep  it  away,  I  tried  to 
plunge  deeper  still  into  philosophy  ;  but  the  strange 
expression  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vision  was  ever  present, 
ever  full  of  meaning,  ever  seeming  to  take  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  that  I  read.  As  the  days  went  by, 
the  desire  to  see  it,  if  possible,  once  again,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  more  and  more  overwhelming. 
I  at  last  resolved  to  return  to  the  mine. 

But  how  could  I  possibly  go  there  1  What  pi^etext 
on  earth  had  I  for  visiting  a  mine  more  than  twelve 
miles  away,  and  in  which  I  had  no  business  what- 
ever1? Necessity  has  no  law;  my  determination  was 
paramount, — I  descended  to  falsehood  ;  and  my  poor 
unsuspicious  Lisbeth  never  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
I  was  deceiving  her.  I  secreted  an  important  letter, 
and  told  her  that  it  was  lost ;  that  I  knew  it  was  in 
my  pocket  on  the  clay  I  Avent  down  into  the  mine  ; 
and  that  I  now  remembered  how  a  paper,  which  I 
then  thought  of  no  consequence,  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  the  "  dancing-room "  ;  I  even  recollected 
the  exact  spot  where  it  had  fallen.  In  short,  my 
stratagem  enabled  me  to  go  to  the  mine  again  ;  again 
I  went  down  into  that  splendid  and  murky  region  of 
crystals  and  darkness  ;  again  I  set  foot  on  the  ferry- 
boat ;  with  what  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear, 
strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe.      Now  we  are  nearing  the  spot.      Here  we 
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are  !  Nothing,  alas  !  nothing.  Yes !  there  she  is, 
looking  up  from  the  depths  ;  and  the  attraction  that 
sways  me  becomes  ten  times  more  irresistible  at  the 
sight.  And  now  we  are  passing — passing  by ;  shall 
I  lose  her  for  ever  ] 

Xo  ! 

Hardly  aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  plunged 
into  the  intensely  salt  water  and  struck  the  bottom, 
which  was  as  smooth  as  glass — it  was,  in  fact,  a  mirror 
of  black  rock-salt,  as  I  afterwards  learnt.  I  am  a 
good  swimmer,  but  some  drops  of  the  intolerable 
brine  had  entered  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  I  was 
suffocating;  so  I  struck  out,  intending  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  ami  in  another  second  was  standing  upright, 
half  out  of  the  water,  that  proved  much  shallower 
than  I  at  first  thought.  My  eyes  smarted  from  the 
salt  bath,  and  it  was  for  some  time  in  vain  that  1 
tried  to  open  them.  "When  at  length  able  to  do  so,  I 
opened  them  wide  indeed  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. I  was  no  longer  in  the  mine,  but  in  an  ad- 
joining cavern,  not  of  salt,  but  of  grey  sandstone 
rock  ;  a  misty  light,  that  came  from  a  sort  of  lumin- 
ous cloud  hanging  close  to  the  vaulted  roof,  enabled 
me  to  discover  the  harsh  angular  outlines  and  crudely 
shadowed  tints  of  the  stone  Avails  of  the  grotto.  I 
was  plunged  to  my  waist  in  a  small  pool  or  well  of 
salt  water  that  communicated  with  the  lake  on  the 
other  side,  by  a  very  large  outlet,  I  suppose,  or  how 
coidd  I  have  passed  through  so  easily?     And  above, 
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seated  on  a  rude  throne  of  the  same  grey  rock,  was 
the  very  Being  whose  face  I  had  already  beheld, 
fixing  her  calm  steady  gaze  upon  me,  and  seeming  to 
read  all  my  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  descriptions.  The  best  word- 
painting  is  a  wretched  daub,  and  the  best  description 
can  at  most  make  the  reader  regret  that  there  is  not 
an  illustration  in  its  place  ;  if  it  awakens  that  feeling 
in  him,  it  has  attained  its  highest  perfection.  Still, 
so  long  as  we  have  to  use  words,  we  must  depict 
objects  by  their  means,  and  descriptions  are  necessary 
evils.  Besides,  though  I  cannot  hope  to  convey  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  this  unknown  one's 
beauty  precisely  was,  I  yet  may  give  a  faint  idea  as 
to  the  sort  of  beaiity  ;  and  a  few  lines  will  suffice. 

Her  shape  wras  the  pure  classical,  immortalised  by 
Grecian  art ;  as  was  the  face,  so  was  the  whole  body  : 
nothing  could  be  more  perfect.  Her  colour  cor- 
responded in  perfection  to  her  shape  ;  it  was  every- 
where just  what  it  should  be,  blending  the  varied 
intensity  of  each  hue  into  the  grand  harmony  of  the 
whole :  from  the  faint  pink  dye  and  the  blue  veins 
of  her  nude  feet  to  the  ripe  rosy  tint  of  her  lips  and 
the  dark  azure  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  ideally  right.  And  her 
movements  !  Few  people  are  aware  (though  all  must 
feel  it  more  or  less  instinctively)  how  great  a  charm 
accrues  even  to  plainness  itself,  when  set  off  by  grace- 
ful motions.     And  she  was  all  grace.     Her  garment, 
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a  long  mantle  of  some  unknown  silvery-white  tissue, 
was  almost  always  moving,  now  covering  one  part 
and  now  another,  but  ever  with  such  exquisite  ripples 
and  undulations,  with  such  a  combination  of  elegance 
and  artlessness,  that  even  those  attitudes  which 
would  have  appeared  affected  in  any  other,  seemed 
natural  and  were  pleasing  in  her.  But,  above  all, 
there  was  that  characteristic  I  had  seen  in  the  mirror 
at  the  bottom  of  the  salt  lake  :  the  intellect — keen, 
strong,  and  astonishingly  sublime — that  shone  with 
such  intense  splendour  on  every  feature  of  her 
countenance.  Had  she  been  deformed  in  shape  and 
faded  in  colour ;  had  even  her  movements  been 
ungraceful  and  awkward,  I  verily  believe  that  I 
should  still  have  thought  her  supremely  beautiful 
while  that  expression  remained. 

And  nevertheless,  though  in  all  the  glow  of  my 
first  enthusiastic  admiration,  I  felt  that  there  was 
something  wanting. 

I  of  course  took  in  at  a  few  glances  the  details  of 
this  description,  which,  with  all  my  endeavours  to  be 
short,  has  occupied  so  many  lines.  She  manifested 
neither  surprise  nor  anger,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of 
emotion  whatever.  I  durst  not  address  her,  but 
slowly  crept  out  of  the  briny  pool,  knowing  not  what 
awaited  me.  She  spoke  :  in  what  soft,  clear,  full 
tones !  With  what  perfection  the  sound  bore  out 
the  meaning  of  each  word  !  It  was  a  true  delight  to 
hear  her 
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"  You  need  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ;  I  know.  I 
was  expecting  you  :  I  am  Calypso." 

Instinctively  I  raised  my  hand  to  my  forehead, 
with  a  stupefying  sense  of  bewilderment.  "  Could 
this  be  all  a  dream1?  Was  it  a  reality1?  Or,  if 
neither,  was  I     .     .     ." 

"No,"  she  replied  to  my  own  inward  rpiestion ; 
"no,  you  are  not  mad.  Far  from  it;  you  are  a 
highly  favoured  mortal.  I  am  Calypso — the  hidden 
one.  Since  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  no  one  has  ever  seen 
me  as  you  see  me  now.  For  when  the  race  of  men 
multiplied  above  ground  so  exceedingly  that  solitude 
in  my  isle  of  Ogygia  became  impossible,  I  departed 
thence,  and  have  ever  since  dwelt  here.  Neither 
do  the  miners  disturb  me ;  I  am  near  them,  yet 
alone.  Well  do  they  know  that  their  vein  of  salt 
is  exhausted  where  this  rock  begins." 

I  had  recovered  enough  courage  by  this  time  to 
gaze  steadily  and  scrutinisingly  upon  her.  Lisbeth, 
my  dear  little,  brown-eyed,  softhearted  wife,  had 
lately  been  reading  the  adventures  of  Telemachus 
with  breathless  and  naive  interest  in  my  company ; 
and  now  these  words  occurred  to  my  recollection  : 
"  Elle  se  trouvait  malheureuse  d'etre  immortelle.'' 
But  neither  on  her  lofty  brow  nor  in  the  sombre 
azure  of  her  eyes,  nor  round  her  finely  chiselled  lips, 
could  I  discern  the  trace  of  aught  like  love  or  sorrow, 
or  anything  but  Thought. 

"  So,"  continued  she,  answering  as  though  she  read 
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into  my  soul,  "  I  do  not  seem  to  you  to  be  wretched 
because  1  am  immortal.  And  you  are  right.  I 
never  loved  Odysseus.  Fate  brought  him  to  me,  fate 
took  him  away  ;  even  as  fate  has  led  you  hither,  and 
will  also  take  you  away.  For  my  nature  is  such  that 
it  allows  of  neither  love,  nor  hate,  nor  admiration, 
nor  contempt,  nor  fear,  nor  anger,  nor  of  any  passion 
whatsoever  :  only  of  undying  contemplation — con- 
templation of  all  that  is,  of  all  that  was,  and  also  of 
many  things  that  will  be." 

A  short  space  of  silence  ensued.  The  words  of 
Calypso  tempted  me  to  speak  ;  hut  I  feared.  "Per- 
haps," said  I  to  myself,  "she  will  again  answer  my 
thought  as  she  has  already  done ; "  but  she  was 
silent.  At  last,  making  an  effort,  1  said  with  a 
faltering  voice — 

"Did  Homer  lie,  then,  0  Calypso?"  The  words 
rang  strangely  and  harshly  in  the  hollow  grotto,  after 
the  sound  of  her  own  melodious  voice. 

"No;  but  he  was  misled.  That  tradition  "which 
told  him  of  Odysseus'  intercourse  with  me,  had  taken 
it  to  be  of  a  nature  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  truth.  What  else  could  be  expected  from  men? 
I  indeed  was  not  even  interested  in  the  hero,  except 
in  so  far  as  I  take  interest  in  all  things  that  are." 

"And  are  you  not  at  least  curious  to  know?"  I 
inquired,  now  less  timid.  My  analytical  and  scep- 
tical temperament  had  begun  to  be  roused.  I  ex- 
pected to   find   in   her,  if  nothing  else,  one  desire ; 
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and   if   one  desire,  one  love ;   and   if   one   love,   one 
passion. 

"To  know1?  But  I  do  know.  I  know  all  that  is 
and  all  that  was.     AIL' 

I  believed  her.  Incredible  as  her  assertion  may 
appear,  I  had  gone  too  far  not  to  believe  her.  Be- 
sides, what  she  said  was  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  what  she  appeared  to  be,  that  I  scarcely  felt 
any  surprise.  Still,  I  determined  to  dispute  :  I  had 
not  graduated  in  a  German  university  for  nothing, 
and  I  had  many  a  time  disputed  even  in  my  dreams. 

"  Do  you  know  all  that  is  to  be  1 "  I  asked. 

"No.  The  future  is  in  itself  nothing  but  a 
sequence,  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
present  and  the  past.  Who  knows  these  last  per- 
fectly, knows,  it  is  true,  all  their  relations.  And 
could  I  penetrate  infinitely  into  all  I  know  of  what 
is  and  what  was,  I  then  should  behold  clearly  the 
whole  of  the  eternal  future.  But  the  sight  of  my 
mind  is  not  infinite." 

"  With  you,"  I  retorted,  "  life  is  made  up  of 
thought  and  contemplation.  Do  you,  then,  never 
wish  for  a  higher  life  1  for  the  power  of  penetrating 
into  the  future  more  perfectly  than  now  1 " 

"There  are  other  beings,"  she  replied,  "that  only 
differ  from  myself  by  that  degree  of  thought  which 
they  possess,  and  T  do  not.  Were  I  to  be  changed, 
I  could  no  more  continue  to  exist  than  the  number  8, 
if  it  were  to  become  9.     Men  can  change  :  their  life 
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comprises  many  tilings  that  come  and  go.  With  our 
race,  all  things  are  essential." 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered  from  my  fear.  Had 
she  taken  another  tone,  or  even  spoken  on  a  different 
theme,  I  might  still  have  been  cowed  in  her  presence ; 
hut  this  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  I  loved  best.  I 
glanced  at  her  body,  so  beautiful  in  all  its  delicate 
curves  and  soft  wave-like  movements.  Was  it  a  fan- 
tastic body,  or  a  real  one  1  She  at  once  replied  to 
my  unuttered  question,  and  to  the  chain  of  arguments 
to  which  it  led. 

"  You  think  that  a  body  such  as  mine  must,  if  real, 
have  sensations,  and  so  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
therefore  flee  pain  and  seek  pleasure.  Well  argued 
— for  a  mortal.  Imt  what  if  my  sensations  are  only 
the  moans  of  conveying  to  my  mind  the  whole  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  universe1?  What  if  the 
thrill  of  my  optic  nerves,  interpreted  by  intellect, 
gives  me  to  know  all  visible  appearances  in  the 
world,  even  to  the  very  uttermost  regions  of  space? 
"What  if  my  senses  are  all-perfect,  but  mere  instru- 
ments of  thought?  ...  I  cannot  enjoy  pleasure; 
neither  can  I  suffer  pain." 

"  Then — then  you  can  know  neither  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
pleased  at  having  found,  as  I  thought,  that  she  had 
contradicted  herself.  I  was  disappointed,  for  she 
answered — ■ 

"  You  do  not  understand.  I  know  the  feeling  by 
which  pleasure  or  pain  is  caused  to  you  mortals ;  but 
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I  am  free  from  that  irresistible  attraction  or  shrinking 
which  accompany  them  for  you,  and  which  you  there 
fore  include  in  the  sensation  itself.      Strike  me." 

I  stood  aghast.  I  would  as  readily  have  committed 
sacrilege. 

"Touch  me,"  she  said;  "if  you  fear  to  strike, 
touch  me." 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  satin-white  shoulder.  It 
was  warm,  soft,  and  in  all  things  like  a  real  human 
body.     Did  she  feel  1 

"I  do ;  and  if  you  struck  at  me,  I  should  be  aware 
of  all  the  violence  of  the  blow,  but  this  violence  would 
cause  me  no  pain." 

Reader,  excuse  me,  for  I  must  tell  the  truth.  I 
am  intensely  curious,  and  unlike  most  men  in  more 
than  one  respect ;  and  here,  I  confess,  my  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  me.  I  struck  her  twice — the  first 
time  vigorously  enough,  and  again  with  all  my  force. 
Such  a  blow,  levelled  at  a  man,  might  have  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  Calypso  sat  unmoved,  and  went 
on  speaking  in  her  sweet,  full  voice — 

"  jS"ow  you  know  who  I  am  and  Avhat  I  am.  But 
your  visit  to  me  ought  to  be  of  some  avail ;  so  the 
Fates  have  decreed  it.  Take,  then,  my  advice  :  let 
philosophy  alone  ;  that  way  madness  lies.  Do  not 
seek  to  find  out  the  how  and  the  why  of  everything — 
or  of  anything.  Above  all,  be  sure  you  understand 
Hegel  when  you  read  him,  or  else  do  not  read  him 
at  all." 

T.S. VI.  E 
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"But,"  I  exclaimed,  "how  is  it  possible  to  make 
sure  of  that  1 " 

"Then  he  is  not  for  you.  Take  to  mathematics, 
physics,  science,  art,  anything — but  let  alone  what 
you  do  not  understand." 

"  0  Calypso ! "  said  T,  a  instead  of  this  cold 
advice,  help  me  to  understand  him.  My  greatest 
difficulty " 

"I  know  it  well.  'How  can  the  Ego  and  the 
Xon-Ego  be  one,  when  you  cannot  help  distinguish- 
ing them,  and  setting  them  one  against  the  other  1 ' 
To  this  question  I  could  easily  reply,  but  only  by 
an  experiment — an  experiment  that  might  possibly 
render  you  miserable  for  life." 

"  Try  any  experiment !  Let  me  undergo  any  ordeal, 
provided  it  brings  me  nearer  to  the  goal ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  raised  to  enthusiasm  at  the  pros- 
pect before  me. 

"  Hear  me.  This  experiment  will  indeed  be  not 
without  sweetness  ;  you  will  have  to  take  both  sweet- 
ness and  bitterness  as  they  come.  You  are  well  aware 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  man  to  find  his  ideal  of 
sympathy  in  this  world — to  discover  another  nature 
in  absolutely  perfect  agreement  with  his  own.  I  am 
not  your  ideal.  The  attraction  you  felt  for  me  was 
merely  very  highly  wrought  curiosity.  Xo  mortal 
could  love  an  absolutely  passionless  being,  such  as 
I  am.  No  ;  there  must  be  something  that  answers 
back   from   one   to   the  other ;    contrast   amidst  har- 
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mony,  and  harmony  in  the  very  midst  of  contrast, 
is  essential  to  love.  You  know  how  beautiful  the 
red  poppies  look  in  the  bright  green  corn-fields ; 
these  colours  sympathise.  Between  them  they  would 
make  up  white — the  perfect  colour.  And  so  of  any 
two  mortals  that  love  each  other ;  one  must  be  the 
other's  counterpart,  so  that  their  union  may  form  one 
complex  but  perfect  being.  ]STow  this  can  never  take 
place.  As  there  are  no  perfect  spheres,  nor  squares, 
nor  straight  lines,  so  there  are  no  perfect  sympathies 
in  this  world." 

I  sighed.  How  true  were  the  words  she  spoke  ! 
How  often  had  I  quarrelled  with  my  dear  little  wife, 
my  own  Lisbeth  !  and  yet  I  had  never  known  any 
one  whose  disposition  was  so  completely  congenial 
with  mine.  Alas !  in  every  terrestrial  harmony 
there  must  be  some  discord  now  and  then ;  the 
happiest  are  only  those  with  whom  it  is  rarest,  and 
the  most  wretched  those  with  whom  it  is  most 
frequent. 

"But,"  Calypso  went  on  to  say,  after  a  pause,  very 
slowly  and  deliberately,  "  I  have  the  power  to  .  .  .  all 
but  create  a  being  with  whom  you  would  be  in  abso- 
lutely perfect  sympathy — sympathy  of  mind  and  heart 
and  fancy,  and,  in  short,  of  all  things." 

These  were  startling  words.  If  it  could  be  so !  If 
it  only  could  be  so  !  But  what  did  that  mean,  "  all 
hut  create "  1  And  how  could  such  a  creation  be 
possible,  when  she  had  just  affirmed  the  contrary  1 
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Wondering  and  questioning,  hoping  and  doubting, 
I  looked  into  her  impassible  face. 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  a  voice  that  does  not  exist 
otherwise  than  in  your  sensation,  and  yet  that  you 
cannot  distinguish  from  a  real  external  sound  ? " 

'•  I  can ;  and  indeed  I  have  heard  such  sounds 
very  frequently  of  late." 

"Can  you  not  fancy  a  colour  or  a  shape  that  is  in 
your  eye  alone,  and  invisible  to  any  but  yourself  ] " 

"  I  can." 

"  Extend  this  to  all  other  sensible  appearances,  and 
admit  that  I  can  act  upon  your  senses,  so  that  you 
may  see,  hear,  and  touch  a  being  that  has  no  exist- 
ence whatever  outside  of  you.  And  this  being — a 
fair  and  comely  maiden — will  be  in  all  things  your 
exact,  perfect,  and  ideal  counterpart  :  so  that  you 
cannot  choose  but  love  her,  and  love  her  as  you 
never  have  loved  before,  and  never  will  love  again." 

"Do  this,  0  Calypso,  and  1  will  adore  you  !"  cried 
T,  falling  on  my  knees. 

••  Your  adoration  is  a  quite  irrelevant  matter,  and 
T  am,  as  1  said,  absolutely  indifferent  to  it.  I  do 
these  things,  not  to  please  you,  but  because  it  is 
written  that  it  will  he  so,  if  you  choose.  Do  you 
choose  1 " 

I  believe  that,  had  I  ever  seen  the  slightest  touch 
of  anything  human  in  this  Calypso,  I  should  have 
fallen  madly  in  love  with  her.  Happily  for  my 
peace,    she   was    utterly   superhuman    in    all    things, 
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and  thus  dead  to  me.  There  was  an  odour  of 
death  in  her  wisdom,  in  her  grace,  in  her  very 
beauty  itself.  I  admired  indeed,  but  love  was  im- 
possible. Ashamed  to  have  knelt  before  her,  I  rose 
and  answered — 

"  Yes,  I  choose.     Let  it  be  so." 
"  And  you  take  the  consequences  upon  yourself  1 " 
"I  do  ;  whatever  those  consequences  may  be." 
"Turn  towards  the  far  end  of  this  cavern,"  said 
she,  rising  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke.     I  obeyed. 
Only  the  wall,  a  Avail  of  grey  sandstone,  was  to  be 
seen.    Laying  her  hand  upon  my  head,  she  commanded 
me  to  look  steadfastly,  and  to  desire  mightily ;  and 
as    her   delicate   fingers    pressed    downwards,    I    felt 
an  unknown  force  pervade  all  my  frame.     All  grew 
darker  and  darker  around  me :   still  I  continued  to 
look  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  cave,  though  I 
could  scarcely  see  it  for  the  gathering  shadows.     Sud- 
denly, springing  forth  out  of  the  thickest  blackness, 
there  appeared  a  white-robed  form.     It  approached. 
"  I  come  ;  for  you  have  called  me." 
"What  a  strange  sensation,  not  unlike  an  electric 
shock,  though  infinitely   pleasing,   shot  through  me 
as   I  heard   that  voice,   as  I  saw  that  shape !      Yet 
she  was  not  beautiful.     At  least  the  classic  splendour 
of  Calypso's  form  cast  her  entirely  into  the  shade. 
The  features  were  all  a  little — a  very  little — irregu- 
lar ;  and  I  had  just  gazed  with  such  admiration  upon 
faultless   regularity !      There   was,   besides,    a   slight 
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want  of  harmony  in  the  colour  of  her  cheeks,  in 
the  movements  of  her  limbs. 

Her  eyes  were  grey — deep  and  dreamy  one  minute, 
lively  and  laughing  the  next ;  her  thick  hair,  arched 
eyebrows,  and  long  eyelashes  were  of  a  very  dark 
brown,  almost  black.  Altogether  she  was  rather  an 
enigmatical  sort  of  person,  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view ;  for  in  every  part  of  her  there  was  some- 
thing wanting,  though  so  little  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  what.  Lut  this  little  lack  of  harmony  with  the 
absolute  fitness  of  things  was  in  such  perfect  agree- 
ment with  my  own  imperfect  nature,  that  one  glance 
at  her  sufficed  to  kindle  a  fire  in  my  heart.  As  she 
came  towards  me,  she  blushed  slightly  ;  and  then — 
perhaps  this  was  the  cause  of  what  I  felt — her  eyes 
Hashed  as  she  glanced  at  me  ;  only  for  one  instant, 
however  —  the  next,  they  were  hidden  under  her 
drooping  lids.  Here,  0  here,  was  life !  Here,  O 
here,   was  love  ! 

Calypso  said:  "Come  hither,  Psyche,  for  by  this 
name  shall  we  henceforth  call  you  ; — because  in  truth, 
sold  and  body,  you  are  nothing  but  the  soul  of  this 
man  that  stands  here.  Such  you  are,  such  you  re- 
main ;  and  if  you  vanish,  you  vanish  into  his  soul, 
even  as  the  morning  cloud  melts  into  the  morning 
air,   out  of  which  it  has  come  forth." 

Psyche  smiled.  Lost  memories  of  the  past !  And 
I  shall  never  see  that  smile  again  ! 

She  said  :  "  Most  happy  am  I  to  be  of  him,  to  belong 
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to  him,  and  to  vanish  into  him,  if  ever  I  must  van- 
ish." Sweet  confidence,  sweet  love — sweet,  ahove 
all,  after  the  calm,  unchangeable,  thoughtful  face  of 
Calypso  !  I  already  thought  her  less  beautiful  than 
Psyche.  My  reason  told  me  I  was  wrong ;  but  the 
heart  is  stronger  than  the  mind  at  times,  and  has  reasons 
of  its  own  that  Reason  itself  cannot  comprehend. 

"Give  me  your  right  hand,  each  of  you,"  said 
Calypso.  "As  it  is  written,  so  let  it  be.  She  is 
yours,  and  you  are  hers :  be  it  as  the  Fates  have 
spoken,  and  as  you  yourself  have  freely  willed.  Be 
happy  in  each  other,  you  who  are  not  other,  but 
only  one  being ;  be  happy  until  this  fiction  of  other- 
ness shall  disappear — disappear  for  ever  !  And  now, 
see ;  I  make  for  you  other  appearances — the  vision 
of  a  paradise,  wherein  you  may  live."  Waving  her 
hand,  she  sat  down. 

I  looked  around  me.  All  was  changed — all  but 
Calypso  and  the  rock  on  which  she  sat  enthroned, 
and  the  briny  well  into  which  she  gazed  with  such 
untiring  steadfastness.  On  all  sides  spread  a  vast 
landscape,  fertile  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  vast 
groves  of  fruit-trees,  verdant  grassy  swards,  hills,  and 
valleys  :  there  were  sinuous  brooks  at  our  feet,  warm 
balmy  breezes  around  us,  and  a  blue  sky  overhead. 
But  all  that  was  to  my  bliss  only  as  the  golden  frame 
of  some  great  masterpiece  of  art ;  for  my  own  Psyche 
was  by  my  side,  and  we  wandered  forth  together  hand 
in  hand. 
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By  degrees  Ave  began  to  hold  converse  with  each 
other.     She  indeed  seemed  somewhat  shy  at  first— 
not  so  very  shy,  however.     For  when  I  asked  her 
if  she  feared  me,  she  looked  up  and  answered,  with 
a  sly  sidelong  glance — 

"  Calypso  says  that  I  am  you  ;  and  how,  then,  could 
I  be  afraid  of  myself  ] " 

I  am  Aery  brusque  in  manner,  and  little  versed  in 
the  gentle  art  of  courtship.  My  next  question  was, 
point-blank — 

"  Do  you  love  me  1 " 

"  I  must  love  myself.     I  cannot  help  it." 

"With  all  your  heart?" 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

I  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  with  her  hand  still  in 
mine,  whilst  she  reclined  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
and  looked  up  into  my  eyes  with  such  rapture  beam- 
ing from  hers,  that  i  was  ten  times  more  happy  to 
think  that  I  was  the  cause  of  such  bliss.  And  yet,  I 
musingly  said  to  myself,  is  she  happy?  Is  all  this 
but  a  seeming'?  This  hand  that  I  clasp,  and  that 
clasps  mine  so  lovingly  ;  this  heart  that  I  feel,  that 
I  feel  !  beating  against  my  heart ;  these  lips  that  an- 
swer my  questions  with  sweet  replies,  and  my  kisses 
with  tender — oh,  so  tender  ! — kisses  ;  this  delicious 
delicacy  and  modesty,  so  wonderfully  blended  with 
the  strongest  and  most  overwhelming  passion, — is 
all  this  a  mere  vision,  a  delusion,  a  phantom  of  my 
brain'?     I  Avill  not  believe  it.      I  cannot  believe  it. 
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And  yet,  thought  T,  what  is  the  alternative,  if  she 
he  anything  more  than  this  1  I  have  duties  to  fulfil, 
I  have  made  vows  that  I  must  keep  ;  I  may  love  no 
other  heing,  as  I  have  sworn  to  love  my  Lisbeth. 
Whatever  I  do,  that  let  me  do  in  all  honour.  I 
must  think  this  over  more  deeply.  Is  not  all  that  I 
now  experience  mysterious  and  supernatural  1  Is  it 
not  possible  that  so  wonderful  a  being  as  she  who 
calls  herself  Calypso — a  being  whom  I  know  to  be 
more  than  mortal  —  may  really  possess  those  occult 
powers  which  she  professes  to  employ  1  And  if  so, 
Psyche  is  .  .  .  nothing  !  Nothing  1  And  can  I  love 
Nothing  ? 

"Dearest,"  said  I,  aloud,  "tell  me  the  truth:  1 
must  know  it.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  you 
are  only  an  appearance  —  an  unreal  ghost.  Is  this 
not  a  trick  played  upon  me  by  Calypso1?  Were  you 
not  somewhere  before  you  came  up  out  of  the  dark- 
ness that  environed  me  1 " 

"  Indeed  I  do  speak  the  truth,"  she  answered, 
simply.  "As  for  me,  I  can  well  bear  the  thought 
of  being  only  an  appearance,  so  long  as  that  appear- 
ance is  a  part  of  you.  I  love  you  so  dearly  ! "  she 
added,  blushing  and  hiding  her  face  for  an  instant. 
"But,"  continued  she,  suddenly  raising  her  head, 
while  her  features  were  lit  up  with  a  radiant  ex- 
pression that  I  have  rarely  seen  on  any  other  face, 
and  never  to  such  advantage  as  on  hers ;  "  but  I 
really  was  —  I  must  have  been  —  somewhere  before 
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T  was  called  up  out  of  the  darkness.  I  have  a  vague 
knowledge  of  having  existed,  and  of  having  somehow 
been  present  at  many  scenes.  How  else  could  I 
remember  so  well  such  a  number  of  events  and 
places  that  crowd  to  my  memory  while  I  speak  with 

you  1 " 

"  What  events,  dear  Psyche  1  And  what  places?  " 
I  asked,  much  surprised  and  interested. 

She  then  described  to  me  many  scenes  and  persons, 
all  of  whom,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  perfectly 
recognised  as  scenes  and  persons  I  had  known  or  seen 
during  my  past  life.  She  did  not  know  every  one, 
however,  as  became  plain  to  me  by  cpiestioning  her 
discreetly ;  and  I  found  that  nothing  was  present  to 
her  memory  of  that  which  I  myself  wished  to  forget. 
With  this  exception,  her  reminiscences  were,  in  every 
case,  the  supplements  of  mine.  When  I  had  thus 
found  out  that  her  recollections  were  so  abundant 
and  so  vivid,  wo  often  had  long  conversations  together 
about  times  gone  by.  .She  always  took  great  interest 
in  whatever  I  told  her,  and  said  that  when  I  spoke  I 
always  recalled  half -forgotten  incidents  to  her  mind, 
which  was  the  exact  description  of  the  effect  that  her 
own  conversation  produced  upon  me.  We  never 
could  speak  (if  anything  that  was  entirely  unknown 
and  totally  strange  to  either  of  us.  Our  talk  com- 
bined the  pleasure  of  recalling  what  was  familiar 
with  the  charm  of  learning  what  was  new.  I  shall 
never  forget   how  we   enjoyed   piecing   together  our 
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reminiscences  of  those  novels  which  "  we "  (or  1 1) 
had  read  in  old  days.  When  they  had  been  perused 
slowly,  or  read  several  times  over,  we  could  remember 
nearly  all ;  but  when  read  very  fast,  or  without 
interest,  our  joint  endeavours  could  only  reproduce 
a  very  faint  outline. 

Shall  I  say  a  word  of  our  discussions  1  She  enjoyed 
philosophy  exceedingly — and  how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise?  —  but  mostly  took  the  opposite  view  to 
mine  ;  and  I  always  found  that  the  objections  which 
she  brought  forward  had  been,  at  some  time  or  other, 
uppermost  in  my  own  mind.  Sometimes  she  ended 
by  acquiescing  in  my  views — sometimes  she  demurred. 
Often  enough  she  held  her  ground  tenaciously  to  the 
very  last,  and  I  invariably  found  that  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  my  opinion  was  not  very  different  from 
hers.  And  not  unfrequently,  tired  with  the  dryness 
of  the  dispute,  she  would  start  up  and  run  away  to 
hide  in  the  nearest  orange-grove,  and  when  I  came 
in  pursuit,  pelt  me  —  the  saucy  Psyche  !  — ■  with  a 
volley  of  the  oranges  that  she  had  plucked,  taking 
good  care  all  the  time,  however,  to  send  them  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Oh,  these  were  happy  times — happy,  happy  times  ! 
Were  they  perfectly  happy  1  the  reader  may  perhaps 
inquire.  Most  undoubtedly  they  were.  What  more 
could  I  wish  for?  She  had  just  that  beauty  which 
I  loved  above  all,  if  I  did  not  admire  it  most.  She 
loved  me — unaffectedly,  fondly,  ardently.     Her  mind 
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was  a  treasure  to  mine,  and  T  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  mine  was  a  treasure  to  hers  :  my  very 
character  and  temperament  was  the  converse  of  hers, 
and  our  mutual  defects  counterbalanced  one  another. 
For  instance,  I  am  slowly  roused ;  but  when  roused, 
I  easily  carry  things  to  excess.  Whereas  a  trine 
sufficed  to  put  her  spirits  in  motion  ;  but  she  never 
went  too  far.  And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  I  sometimes  fancied  myself  not 
quite  happy.  What,  then,  did  I  regret1?  I  ought  to 
blush  while  I  record  it,  but  I  regretted  my  little 
quarrels  with  Lisbeth,  her  pouts,  my  fits  of  sulkiness, 
and  the  bliss  of  our  reconciliations.  All  this  I  knew 
was  impossible  with  Psyche.  My  humours  varied, 
so  did  hers ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was 
always  a  "  perfect  accord."  Now,  just  as  the  modern 
theory  of  music  brings  in  occasional  discords  as 
essential  to  the  most  interesting  compositions,  so  I — 
through  sheer  perversity,  I  confess — would  have  liked 
a  little  bickering  now  and  then.  If  the  Israelites, 
instead  of  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  when  in  the 
desert,  had  sighed  for  the  bricks  and  taskmasters  of 
Egypt  after  their  arrival  in  the  Promised  Land,  they 
would  hardly  have  been  more  unreasonable  than  I. 
So  it  was,  notwithstanding. 

Psyche  never  knew  it,  though — never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  passing 
pang  that  sometimes  shot  through  my  heart,  at  the 
memory  of  my  wife.     This  memory  was  a  source  of 
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other  troubles  besides.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
dilemma  which  I  had  never  solved,  and  which  again 
and  again  rose  before  me,  as  insoluble  as  ever.  If 
Psyche  was  myself,  I  could  not — if  not  myself,  I 
might  not  —  love  her  as  I  did.  We  often  talked 
about  this  subject  in  our  philosophical  discussions. 
I  well  remember  how  one  day- — but  it  was  eternal 
day  in  that  Eden — sitting  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
with  a  white  sandy  bed  and  daisied  banks,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  men  did  not  properly  know 
either  what  "otherness"  or  what  "identity"  was: 
and  that  it  was  therefore  useless  to  dispute  about 
mere  words.  This  satisfied  me,  and  cpiieted  my 
doubts ;  unfortunately,  not  for  long. 

This  morbid  craving  to  solve  an  insoluble  mystery 
grew  upon  me  as  time  flew  by.  Problems  multiplied, 
and  were  soon  numberless.  If  Psyche  was  I,  was 
she  "  I  "  before  the  apparition,  or  afterwards  1  Which 
of  the  two  was  the  real  being  1  Had  she  not  as  much 
right  to  affirm  her  reality  as  I  mine'?  Instead  of 
showing  me  that  Hegel  was  right  to  identify  the  Ego 
with  the  Non-Ego,  Calypso's  magic  had  only  con- 
vinced me  that  what  I  saw  was  distinct  from  myself. 
Was  there  any  criterion  of  truth  other  than  this  one  : 
/  cannot  help  believing  it  ?  If  not,  Psy die's  separate 
existence-  was  the  truth.  Here  again  conscience  tor- 
mented me  with  scruples.  All  the  innocence,  all  the 
candour  of  my  loved  one  could  not  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  Lisbeth,  and  the  same  reasoning  returned 
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once  more  to  torture  me.     These  sufferings,  of  course, 

were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  very  easy  to  bear  \  but 
to  those  that  have  nothing  to  suffer,  every  tritie  be- 
comes intolerable.  The  Sybarite,  sleepless  on  his 
bed  of  roses,  is  a  trite  example  of  what  I  say  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  merriest  races  that  ever 
existed  was  that  of  the  American  negro  slaves.  1 
was  spoiled  by  happiness:  a  mere  riddle,  taken  from 
the  cloudiest  dreamland  of  speculation,  was  the  turned- 
up  rose-leaf  that  interfered  with  my  bliss.  This  went 
so  far  at  last  that  I  decided  to  go  with  Psyche  to  the 
briny  well  Avhere  Calypso  sat,  and  question  her,  once 
for  all,  and  for  ever. 

To  my  surprise,  my  loved  one  hesitated  to  accom- 
pany me.  "Let  her  alone,"  said  she  ;  "let  her 
alone,  sitting  and  thinking  by  that  bitter  pool ;  we 
do  not  need  her.      Are  we  not  happy  here?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  want  my  doubts  solved." 

"  And  will  she,  can  she  solve  them  1  You  already 
have  her  word,  telling  you  what  I  am.  Will  you 
believe  her  if  she  merely  repeats  it?  If  she  can  lie 
or  err  once,  she  can  do  so  a  second  time  ;  and  should 
she  now  contradict  herself,  you  will  have  no  proof 
that  what  she  says  is  true  this  time,  and  that  it  was 
false  before." 

"Be  that  as  it,  may,"  I  muttered,  "she  may  ex- 
plain things  so  as  to  set  my  doubts  at  rest ;  and  if  so, 
I  shall  be  happier." 

"  Then  let  us  go,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  sudden 
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decision,  adding  more  tenderly,  "  0  my  beloved  one  ! 
it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  I  hung  back.  Your 
happiness  is  mine ;  and  as  for  me,  I  do  not  fear  the 
worst  that  may  befall  me.  For  that  worst  is  the 
best  after  all :  it  is  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  into  your 
being." 

"  "Which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  impossible,"  answered 
I.     Our  eyes  met,  and  we  both  laughed. 

Calypso  was  in  her  usual  attitude  of  meditation. 
She  only  raised  her  dark-blue  eyes  when  we  stood 
before  her,  and  quietly  said,  "  I  know  what  you  wish 
to  ask  ;  you  may  hear  my  answer  at  once.  Ought 
not  this  experiment  to  have  taught  you  the  one  great 
lesson  that  I  thought  it  would  teach?  Your  philo- 
sopher has  raised  an  insuperable  difficulty — a  diffi- 
culty which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man  to 
solve.  Can  any  proof  of  the  unreality  and  consequent 
non-existence  of  your  Psyche  be  more  conclusive  than 
that  which  I  have  given  you  1  Yet  such  is  the  power 
of  your  sensations,  such  is  the  weakness  of  your  reason, 
that  its  strongest  arguments  are  met  by  an  invincible 
movement  of  revolt.  And  if  so,  how  can  you  possibly 
believe  of  the  whole  universe,  on  the  strength  of  a 
mere  speculation,  what  you  cannot  admit  even  in  one 
single  case,  though  experimentally  convinced  of  my 
powers  1  I  neither  grant  nor  deny  the  force  of  Hegel's 
reasoning  ;  but  that  you,  made  as  you  are,  should 
think  yourself  able  to  decide  the  question,  is  flat 
absurdity." 
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"  Then  .  .  .  my  Psyche  does  exist !"  I  exclaimed, 

more  and  more  excited ;  for  the  question  "was  no 
longer  one  of  more  philosophical  interest,  it  was  now 
interwoven  with  my  very  heart-strings.  If  I  could 
not  think  of  her   as  not  existing,   surely  she  must 

exist  ! 

"  She  does  ...  for  you." 

"  And  for  herself  ? " 

Calypso  was  silent. 

"  0  Psyche  ! "  said  I,  wildly ;  "  if  she  will  not 
answer  me,  you  will :  for  I  cannot  bear  this  state  of 
suspense,  and  I  must  have  some  reply." 

"  I  exist  for  you,  and  for  you  alone,"  she  answered, 
looking  at  me,  with  deep  love  beaming  from  beneath 
her  long  eyelashes.  "I  do  not  even  think  of  myself 
or  of  my  own  pleasure  ;  only  of  you.  My  happiness 
is  bound  up  in  yours.  My  existence  is  yours  !  Yes; 
I  feel  I  could  no  more  exist  without  you  than  a 
shadow  could  have  being  apart  from  the  tree  that 
throws  it.'' 

"  Listen,"  interrupted  Calypso.  "  The  Pates  have 
decreed  that  1  warn  you  both.  One  of  you  may,  at 
no  distant  time,  wrongly,  madly,  infatuated  by  the 
excess  of  his  passion,  utter  a  certain  word.  Put 
should  this  word  he  uttered,  all  separate  existence 
would  at  once  lie  at  an  end,  and  you  would  again  be 
united — this  time,  for  ever  !  " 

"  0  my  only  one  !  0  my  Psyche  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
heedless  of  the  warning,  and  worked  up  both  by  the 
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cold  gravity  of  the  one  and  by  the  impassioned  love 
of  the  other,  into  a  state  bordering  upon  frenzy  • 
"  you  have  heard  what  she  has  just  said.  But  is  it 
not  idle  folly  in  her  to  menace  us  with  a  catastrophe 
that  neither  can  conceive  1  No ;  you  are  mine,  and 
I  am  yours :  still  you  are  not  1,  nor  am  I  you. 
United,  and  yet  not  one  ;  two  in  all  things,  save  in 
our  perfect  love  ;  existing  both  out  of  and  in  each 
other — we  can  and  we  will  defy  fate.  You  supply 
all  that  I  "want — all — all — all !  And  I  likewise  to 
you.  And  thus  we  are  independent  of  the  universe. 
"We  are  greater  than  the  universe ;  we  are  infinite,  0 
Psyche  ! — infinite  in  our  all-sufficiency,  infinite  in  our 
bliss.  Yes,  Psyche,  we  are  God  ! "  I  cried,  clasping 
her  to  my  breast. 

I  heard  a  low  wail ;  I  felt  a  shudder ;  and  my 
arms  closed  upon  .  .  .  nothing.  Nothing  absolutely. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  anything  re- 
maining. All  had  gone  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
As  the  excitement  of  my  momentary  and  blasphemous 
intoxication  subsided,  I  saw  around  me  the  bare  rocks 
of  the  cavern,  and  before  me  Calypso,  serene,  beauti- 
ful, and  thoughtful  as  ever. 

"  It  was  to  be,"  said  she. 

"  What  was  to  be  1  .  .  .  Where — where  is  Psyche? 
Do  not  conceal  her.  Bring  her  back.  .  .  .  She  must 
be  near  me  ;  I  touched  her  but  now." 

"  There  never  was  any  such  thing,"  said  Calypso. 

"  I  pray  you,  do  not  quibble.  Thing  or  appear- 
T.s. — VI.  P 
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ance,   bring   it    back  ;    it    matters    little,    so    that   it 
returns." 

"  That  appearance  does  not  exist  anywhere  now." 

"  But  it  will  appear  again,  will  it  not  1  Oh,  you 
have  brought  it  forth  out  of  utter  nothingness  :  do  so 
once  more  !  Calypso,  see  !  I  am  at  your  feet ;  I  beg 
you,  I  entreat  you,  restore  her  to  me  !  " 

The  void  in  my  heart  was  awful.  I  would  not 
admit  the  thought  that  I  should  see  her  no  more. 
That  Calypso  would  resist  my  tears  and  my  prayers 
never  entered  my  mind;  and  I  knelt,  and  wept,  and 
kissed  her  feet,  grovelling  like  a  worm.  For  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  guilty  of  having  slain  her  whom  I  loved ; 
her  low  wail  still  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  still  felt  the 
shudder  with  which  she  passed  out  of  the  world. 

Long,  long  did  I  thus  pour  out  my  passionate  sup- 
plications at  her  feet.  But  when  I  glanced  upwards, 
all  exhausted,  but  hoping  for  some  word,  to  say  that 
in  the  distant  future  I  might  perhaps  again  clasp 
Psyche  in  my  arms,  ( Jalypso  looked  into  my  face 
with  those  dark -blue  eyes  of  hers,  and  said — 

"It  was  to  be.  Do  not  fatigue  yourself  with 
entreaties  that  have  no  force.  Or  do  as  you  choose. 
I  warned  you  of  everything  beforehand,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  written  that  you  were  to  be  warned. 
Your  misery  cannot  touch  me  in  the  least.  Know 
that  the  apparition  has  as  certainly  gone  from  you 
for  ever,  as  it  has  come  to  you  for  a  time." 

So  it  was  all  true,  and  irrevocable  !     Lost,  lost,  and 
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never  more  to  return  during  all  eternity  !  Lost  !  I 
felt  my  heart  turning  into  stone.  Lost !  What  was 
life  worth,  after  that  awful  blow  1  .  .  .  Lost !  And 
could  not  I  he  lost  too  1  Could  I  not  provoke  that 
terrible  Power,  that  had  made  and  annihilated  Psyche, 
into  annihilating  me  likewise  1  I  would  arouse  her 
anger  against  me,  and  perish  execrating  her. 

"  May  the  most  frightful  curses  of  hell  light  upon 
you,  infamous  demon  that  you  are ! "  I  shrieked. 
"  Fiend  !  fiend  !  fiend  !  May  every  one  of  your  cold 
thoughts  be  cursed  !  Cursed  be  your  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  of  the  past ;  blasted  be  your  beauty, 
and  withered  your  mind  !  May  whatever  there  is  of 
evil  in  the  wide  world  come  upon  you,  overwhelm, 
and  destroy  you !  .   .  ." 

I  went  further ;  much  further  and  much  lower. 
But  I  must  forbear  to  transcribe  the  rest  of  my  "  wild 
and  whirling  words."  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
most  degraded  of  womankind  would  have  been  roused 
to  fury  by  the  epithets  that  I  heaped  upon  her.  She 
remained  perfectly  calm.  Once  before  in  my  life  I 
was  present  at  a  somewhat  similar  scene.  It  was  a 
glorious  river,  with  picturesque  banks,  and  glittering 
in  the  silvery  moonlight.  A  young  man,  while  bath- 
ing, had  got  out  of  his  depth  ;  and  before  I  could 
come  to  the  rescue,  he  was  drowned.  And  the  river 
still  flowed  on  as  before,  glittering  in  the  silvery 
moonlight.  I  fled  from  the  spot  in  horror ;  so  cruel 
a  thing  as  death  was  doubly  and  monstrously  hide- 
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ous   to  me,   when    surrounded   and   caused  by   such 
beauty. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  of  horror  seized  me, 
when,  in  the  transports  of  my  rage,  and  reckless  of 
consequences,  I  advanced  towards  her — to  do  I  knew 
not  what ;  for  I  had  not  forgotten  that  she  was  in- 
vulnerable. She  gazed  full  into  my  face.  So  repul- 
sively beautiful  was  she  at  that  moment,  that  I  could 
have  endured  anything  rather  than  that  look.  I 
could  not  bear  to  live  in  her  presence  ;  if  I  had  been 
armed,  the  unutterable  loathing  that  I  felt  would 
most  certainly  have  made  me  commit  suicide.  As  it 
was,  I  only  turned  away  in  disgust.  Turning,  I  saw 
before  me  the  briny  pool.  A  wild  longing  for  death 
took  possession  of  my  soul.  Anything,  rather  than 
to  be  with  Her !  And  I  plunged  into  the  waters 
head  It  nig.  As  they  closed  over  me,  I  became  insen- 
sible. I  thought  it  was  death,  and  felt  pleased  at 
the  thought.  The  troubled  wave  of  Becoming  was 
subsiding  at  last  into  the  unruffled  surface  of  Being. 

I  woke — not  at  once,  but  by  slow  degrees — to  the 
surprise  of  finding  myself  still  existing,  and  lying 
comfortably  in  a  large  bed.  The  morning  radiance 
of  the  warm  sun  sin  me  through  the  curtains,  for  the 
room  where  I  was  looked  towards  the  east.  As  con- 
sciousness returned,  I  became  aware  of  something 
strange  in  my  surroundings.  I  soon  saw  that  the 
room  was  not  mine  ;  that  I  had  never  been  there  be- 
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fore.  Birds  were  twittering  outside,  and  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  waving  in  the  wind,  cast  their  moving- 
shadows  on  the  panes.  I  hastily  rose  and  went  to 
the  window,  but  could  not  recognise  the  landscape 
that  met  my  view.  All  at  once  the  memory  of  my 
past  happiness  and  the  consciousness  of  my  present 
desolation  Hashed  upon  me.  Had  Calypso  thrown 
another  spell,  and  Avas  this  but  a  second  phantas- 
magoria of  my  brain  1  Why  not  ]  My  curiosity  was 
roused,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  room. 

It  was  quite  bare.  The  walls  were  neatly  but  very 
simply  papered,  and  there  was  not  the  least  attempt 
at  ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  engravings  or  pic- 
tures. On  a  small  stand  in  one  corner  were  several 
bottles  of  medicine.  The  windows  were  strongly 
barred  outside.  I  tried  the  door  and  found  it  locked. 
What  did  all  this  signify  ] 

There  was  a  small  hand-bell  on  a  table  by  my  bed- 
side ;  I  mechanically  pressed  the  knob  down,  and  it 
sounded.  In  a  few  seconds  I  heard  steps  outside ;  a 
small  wicket  that  I  had  not  noticed  opened  in  the 
door,  and  a  pair  of  hard  inquisitive  eyes  peered  in  at 
me  from  underneath  bushy  eyebrows  and  a  shaggy 
fell  of  hair,  belonging  apparently  to  a  stalwart  man. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  returning  stare 
for  stare. 

When  I  spoke  I  saw  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
change  from  curiosity  to  astonishment.  He  seemed 
rather  abashed,  but  answered  nothing. 
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"Are  you  deaf?"  I  said.  "  Where  am  I?  and 
why  am  I  here  1  Open  the  door  at  once — at  once  !  " 
I  repeated  very  firmly  and  sternly. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  Herr  Director, 
sir  1 "  muttered  the  man.  "  I  am  only  a  servant,  and 
know  nothing." 

"  Let  the  Herr  Director  come,  then,  and  explain 
matters,"  answered  I,  wondering  who  this  "  Herr  " 
could  he,  and  of  what  he  was  a  director.  I  got  into 
bed  again,  musing  over  the  strange  break  that  I  found 
in  the  series  of  my  conscious  acts.  My  last  move- 
ment before  had  been  a  plunge  into  a  cold  lake ;  my 
next,  immediately  afterwards— so  it  seemed  at  least 
— was  a  leap  out  of  a  warm  bed.  But  I  soon  heard 
the  footsteps  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  account 
for  everything. 

The  Herr  Director  came  in — a  tall  man,  of  a  de- 
cidedly Jewish  cast  of  face,  wearing  spectacles,  and 
stooping  considerably.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Herr  Kornblum.  "Herr  Professor,"  said  he,  "I  am 
most  happy  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  and  so  little 
in  need  of  my  services." 

"  May  I  ask,  Hurr  Director,  what  those  services 
have  been  ? " 

"  Most  certainly  ;  but  will  you  permit  me,  first  of 
all,  to  send  a  telegram  to  your  gnddige  Frau?  She 
is  anxious  on  your  account,  and  will  be  most  pleased 
to  hear  such  good  news." 

He  went  out,  and  I  remarked  that  he  did  not  lock 
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the  door  after  him.  I  had  been  ill,  as  it  appeared. 
But  what  could  have  been  the  nature  of  my  ailment  ? 
Perhaps  it  had  been  caused  by  my  excitement,  and 
my  leap  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  I  had  been 
found  somehow  or  other  by  the  miners,  and  taken 
to  this  doctor's  private  establishment,  or  Heilan- 
stand.  Poor  Lisbeth !  How  much  she  must  have 
suffered ! 

I  was  frequently  interrupted  in  my  surmises  by 
peals  of  hysterical  laughter,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  an  adjoining  room  :  sometimes  they  sank  into 
chuckles,  sometimes  they  rose  to  yells.  The  effect 
was  on  the  whole  very  disagreeable,  and  I  wondered 
what  on  earth  the  man  could  have  to  laugh  at  so 
violently.  Presently  Herr  Kornblum  returned,  very 
polite,  and  almost  obsequious  in  his  manner  ;  though 
I  noticed  that  at  first  he  seemed  trying  to  stare  me 
out  of  countenance  ;  an  attempt  which,  I  need  not 
say,  failed  completely.  Questioned  about  my  illness, 
he  told  me  it  was  not  easy  to  give  me  a  correct  idea 
of  what  it  was ;  it  occurred  so  rarely  that  it  had  no 
popular  name.  He  could  only  state  that  there  had 
been  a  severe  affection  of  the  nervous  centres,  together 
with  delirium ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  into 
details  without  using  highly  technical  terms,  unin- 
telligible to  such  as  did  not  know  medicine  thoroughly. 
With  this  explanation  I  had  to  be  satisfied. 

"  But,  Herr  Director,"  said  I,  "  how  did  it  come 
on  1     "What  was  the  cause  of  my  malady  1 " 
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He  shook  his  head.  "  That  I  cannot  tell.  Your 
gnadige  Fran,  will   perhaps  be  more   communicative 

with  you  than  she  lias  been  with  myself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  speak  with  her.  But  I  suppose  I 
am  well  enough  to  get  up  and  walk  about." 

"  Indeed  you  are.  And,  in  fact,  you  may  go  home 
this  very  day,  if  convenient ;  the  crisis  of  your  illness 
has  passed,  and  has  not  left  you  in  a  weak  state  of 
convalescence,  as  is  the  case  for  some  distempers. 
You  are  well  and  strong  again." 

It  was  a  most  extraordinary  establishment,  this 
Heilamtand.  At  the  end  of  every  passage  there  were 
locked  doors,  and  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  go 
abmit  the  house.  Near  a  room  by  which  we  passed, 
I  heard  a  noise  as  of  some  one  leaping  about ;  the 
Director  hurried  past,  and  replied  to  my  glance  of 
inquiry  by  the  words,  "Gymnastic  exercise."  I 
wondered  who  could  take  such  violent  exercise  as 
this  appeared  to  be ;  but  not  wishing  to  criticise  his 
way  of  dealing  with  the  patients,  I  preferred  to  ask 
him  why  lie  kept  the  doors  locked.  He  answered  me 
with  a  feeble  smile,  "I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  a  weakness — some  would  even  call  it  a  touch 
of  mental  derangement — but  the  fact  is  that  I  cannot 
bear  the  least  draught.  I  used  to  have  doors  with 
springs,  that  closed  immediately  by  themselves  ;  but 
one  day  a  patient  of  mine  set  a  stone  in  the  door  to 
get  fresh  air.  A  case  of  pneumonia,  which  proved 
fatal,  was  the  result.     I  have  had  the  doors  locked 
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ever  since.      Only  I  and   the   servants,  who   are  re- 
sponsible for  any  irregularity,  have  the  keys." 

Odd  as  it  was  to  hear  a  doctor  accusing  himself  of 
a  weakness  that  almost  amounted  to  a  craze,  I  had  no 
time  to  think  of  it,  for  my  wife  came  in  just  that 
minute.  She  was  an  energetic  little  woman  in  her 
way.  I  was  cured,  and  could  bear  the  journey  ;  there 
was  nothing  more  to  detain  me.  So,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  time,  a  carriage  Was  at  the  door;  and  after 
slipping  a  closed  envelope  into  the  hand  of  the  Herr 
Director,  who  acknowledged  it  with  a  very  low  bow, 
she  stepped  in  with  me,  and  away  we  drove. 

It  was  then  that  I  remarked  Iioav  much  she  was 
changed ;  she  seemed  at  least  several  years  older. 
Even  her  joy  at  seeing  me  recovered  could  not  efface 
certain  marks  that  proved  how  much  she  had  had  to 
bear  ;  and  now  that  the  first  excitement  was  over,  and 
she  leaned  back  on  the  cushions,  I  saw  at  one  glance 
all  that  she  had  gone  through.  I  wanted  to  question 
her,  but  she  stopped  me  at  the  very  outset. 

"Dearest,  let  us  not  think  of  the  past.  It  would 
be  painful — painful  to  you,  painful  to  me.     Doubly 

painful,  if Here  she  broke  off  abruptly,  and 

tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  I  must  know " 

"You  must  know  that  you  have  been  very  ill,  and 
very  carefully  tended." 

"  But  when  did  my  illness  begin  1  and  how  1 " 

She   shook  her  head  and  pressed  her  lips  firmly 
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together,  with  so  sorrowful  all  expression  that  I  did 
not  venture  to  insist.  In  an  hour's  time  Ave  were  at 
home. 

At  home  !  Ah  me  !  how  dreamy  I  felt,  looking 
around  me  at  the  dear  old  home  with  its  ancient 
pictures  and  its  quaint  furniture,  and  its  canary  that 
trilled  out  a  carol  of  joy  as  I  entered,  and  the  thick- 
furred  Angora  cat  that  advanced,  purring  softly,  to 
greet  me !  All  these  things  had  been  half  effaced 
from  my  memory  by  a  host  of  images  that  were  still 
vividly  present  to  my  mind.  My  little  brown-eyed 
Lisbcth  was  sitting  beside  me,  and  Psyche  was  no 
longer  there  !  Psyche  was  no  longer  there,  and  I 
scarcely  felt  the  bitterness  of  her  loss.  Instead  of 
golden  apples,  culled  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  I  was  presently  discussing  cold  veal  and  bread- 
and-butter  ;  instead  of  quailing  the  water  of  the 
limpid  brook,  with  Psyche  sipping  at  the  same  iris- 
tinted  shell  that  contained  it,  Lisbeth  and  I  were 
both  drinking  the  hot,  black,  aromatic  beverage  that 
flowed  from  the  Kaffee-macMne,  and  was  abundantly 
tempered  with  rich  fresh  cream.  And  Psyche  scarcely 
ever  took  notice  whether  I  ate  or  not ;  while  Lisbeth 
was  continually  as  intent  upon  my  having  the  best  of 
everything,  as  if  that  was  my  be-all  and  my  end-all 
here.  So  I  sat  and  ate  and  mused,  dazed  by  the 
contrast.  "Were  both  of  these  scenes  dreams  1  Was 
only  one  of  them  true  1  And  if  so,  which  1  Or  were 
both  realities'? 
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"  You  are  tired,  Heinrich,"  said  Lisbeth. 

No.  I  was  not  tired,  but  .  .  .  Well,  if  she  had 
her  secret,  I  would  have  mine  too.  I  was  thinking 
of  some  very  strange  tilings  that  had  befallen  me. 

"  Oh,  tell  them  to  me,  Heinrich  !  " 

"  Then  tell  me  what  you  know  about  my  illness." 

"  Never,  never  !  " 

"  Very  good.  I  am  not  curious.  But  you  must 
not  desire  to  get  anything  out  of  me,   either." 

"  No,  I  do  not  care.  Only  .  .  .  one  thing,  dear 
Heinrich.     That  I  must  know." 

"Weill" 

"Have  you  ever  .  .  .  loved  any  one  else  but 
me  1 " 

"  Never.     I  swear  it." 

And  then  she  came,  tearful  but  smiling,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck  .  .  .  and  we  kissed  again, 
after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time !  For  it  was  now 
August,  and  my  fatal  visit  to  the  mine  took  place 
before  Midsummer's  Day. 

"  Never  1 "  Had  I  spoken  the  truth  1  It  was  a 
questionable  matter,  and  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides.  If  Calypso  had  not  lied;  if  Calypso  herself 
was  a  dream,  and  Psyche  the  dream  of  a  dream ;  if 
Herr  Director  Kornblum,  with  his  locked  doors  and 
barred  windows,  and  patients  hysterically  laughing 
or  indulging  in  outrageous  gymnastics,  had  concealed 
the  real  name  of  my  illness  under  polite  phrases  1  .  .   . 

If?     But  even  then,  supposing  Hegel's  system  to 
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be  true,  I  had  as  truly  loved  another,  when  I  loved 
Psyche,  as  now,  when  I  pressed  Lisbeth  to  my 
bosom.  In  both  cases  the  "  otherness  "  is  only  in 
appearance  ;  it  is  a  Kon  -  Ego,  which  is  the  Ego 
after  all ! 

Calypso  was  right.  That  way  madness  lies.  And 
since  I  can  understand  Hegel  to  no  better  purpose,  I 
must  leave  off  trying  to  understand  him  at  all.  To- 
morrow morning  I  start  for  the  countrv.  Xo  books 
shall  go  with  me  ;  at  least  no  philosophical  books. 
I  sold  them  all  just  now  to  a  Jew,  who  gave  me  one 
florin  for  the  lot.  And  now  for  two  months  of  fresh 
air,  liberty,  and  happiness  ! 


CHAPTER  FROM  AX  UNKNOTS  LIFE. 

BY  CAPTAIN"  MORRIS   BENT. 
[MAGA.    Jan.  1SS6.] 

IHAYE  always  thought,  despite  the  frowning 
negative  which  Fate  ultimately  pronounced  upon 
his  name,  that  there  was  something  remarkable  in 
him  who  is  the  subject  of  this  reminiscence. 

My  friend — I  may  call  him  so,  now  he  is  no  more 
— Merryman  had  joined  the  regiment  some  eighteen 
months  previous  to  myself,  and  was  therefore,  to  eyes 
prone  to  take  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  a  man 
of  standing  and  experience  in  ways  military  and 
other.  "When  I  was  left  a  recruit  upon  the  barrack- 
square,  Merryman  was  proudly  marching  out  to  the 
field-day  with  the  Queen's  colour  on  his  shoulder :  he 
Avas  a  member  of  court-martial,  while  I,  as  an  officer 
under  instruction,  was  writing  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings :  he  commanded  the  guard  when  I,  the  super- 
numerary, was  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries 
attending  the  inspection  of  reliefs,  and  the  sitting  all 
day  and  all  night  in  a  tight  tunic  and  belt.     A  man 
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of  standing  and  experience  —  we  called  him  the 
"  Maestro." 

If  there  be  little  in  a  name,  there  is  generally  much 
in  a  nickname,  especially,  though  not  always  obviously, 
in  such  as  brother  officers  bestow  on  one  another. 
A  man  without  a  nickname  is  either  unknown  or 
unpopular,  and  the  sobriquet,  like  the  apparel,  oft 
proclaims  the  man.  Merryman's  title  was  the  out- 
come of  his  suspected  rather  than  known  musical 
talent,  his  unusual  physiognomy,  and  his  habitual 
reserve.  Up  to  a  certain  point  no  man  was  so  easily 
read — beyond  it,  and  none  was  so  unreadable;  hence, 
among  many  well-wishing  acquaintances,  Merryman 
had  no  friend.  I  remember  seeing  his  answer  to  a 
comrade's  letter,  when,  after  entering  with  appa- 
rent interest  into  all  the  topics  of  his  correspondent, 
the  Maestro  had  signed  himself  "  as  truly  yours  as 
any  one's — Andrew  Merryman."  He  was  for  ever 
thus,  as  by  an  after-thought,  repelling  the  advances 
of  the  would-be  friendly,  and  yet,  as  we  now  know, 
no  man  ever  more  ardently  craved  friendship. 

Poverty  may  well  be  termed  "  essentially  com- 
parative"; and  Andrew  was  the  superlatively  "poor 
man,"  whose  want  of  means,  among  the  richer  or  less 
scrupulous,  is  so  often  parent  to  pride  and  sensibility. 
As  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  kept  pace  with  others  for  the 
credit  of  the  regiment,  and  the  res  angusta,  if  it 
existed,  was  confined  to  the  self-denial  of  his  personal 
habits.     Xo  one  suspected  that  for  years  Merryman 
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was  doing  the  impossible  and  living  on  his  pay.  He 
was  commonly  supposed  indifferent  or  superior  to 
comfort. 

The  Maestro's  quarters,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
thinking,  and  when  first  I  was  admitted  to  them, 
presented  in  a  curious  degree  the  odd  mixture  of  a 
former  and  a  present  life  imperfectly  assimilated. 
On  the  Avails  hung  his  bookshelves,  stuffed  chiefly 
with  old  school  prizes  and  note-books  more  or  less 
dilapidated ;  six  pictures  of  the  sea ;  and  his  coat  of 
arms,  crested  with  a  rising  sun  and  the  motto  "  ]Sron- 
dum,"  in  a  frame  that  had  once  been  gilt.  The  centre 
of  the  floor  was  covered  by  a  faded  square  of  drugget 
in  which  but  little  perceptible  pattern  remained,  and 
on  it  stood  the  regulation  table  and  two  chairs ;  one 
angle  of  the  room  contained  his  sword,  another  a 
guitar,  and  against  the  sides  were  ranged  a  soldier's 
chest  of  drawers  and  sundry  smaller  boxes.  The  table 
sustained  pocket  editions  of  various  professional 
books,  securely  tied  together  as  they  had  been  re- 
turned to  him  after  the  general's  inspection  a  month 
ago — a  large  portfolio,  and  a  pile  of  nondescript 
papers ;  a  single  photographic  group  was  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  upon  it  five  confidential  pipes,  with 
their  adviser,  the  portly  tobacco-jar. 

If  you  would  see  the  proprietor  of  these  details  at 
home,  imagine  a  man  of  something  more  than  middle 
height,  clad  in  coarse  blue  serge  dressing-gown  and 
red  girdle,  his  feet  in  slippers,  his  head  in  an  ancient 
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cap,  seated  before  a  laid  but  unlighted  grate  in  an 
iron  convertible  bed-chair,  and  reading  the  '  Citizen 
of  the  World.' 

"Come  in,"  in  reply  to  my  rap;  "sit  down — fill 
your  pipe." 

And  so  I  sought  to  improve  my  acquaintance  with 
Merryman. 

Of  this  particular  interview  I  remember  little,  nor 
is  it  of  consequence  save  as  the  first  of  a  series  in 
which  our  intimacy,  such  as  it  was,  cemented  itself. 
We  were  in  England  at  the  time,  and  I  grew  to 
know  and  appreciate  my  comrade's  versatility ;  but 
of  himself,  except  that  he  had  a  mother  and  had  had 
a  brother,  I  remained  as  ignorant  on  the  last  as  on 
the  first  <lay  of  our  meeting. 

The  will  of  Andrew  Merryman  was  a  curiosity: 
informal  and  bearing  only  his  own  signature,  it  began 
by  stating  that  he  only  made  it  "  to  save  trouble  to 
the  Adjustment  Committee,  for  what  he  had  to  leave 
would  perhaps  amuse  a  lawyer, — he  hoped  it  would 
bo  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  a  sane. 
man."  He  bequeathed  his  brains  to  the  regiment, 
his  body  to  the  doctors,  his  pipes  and  guitar  to  his 
servant,  his  uniform  to  the  Jews,  his  papers  and  jour- 
nal to  myself,  and  all  other  effects  to  his  mother; 
and  concluded  trusting  a  sufficient  balance  would  be 
found  to  his  credit  in  the  agent's  hands  to  pay  his 
last  mess-bill,  and  the  regimental  workshops  for  his 
coffin. 
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There  was  little  enough,  mirth  in  all  this,  yet  the 
honest  president  of  the  Committee  was  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  dead  man  was  laughing  at  him  and  his 

colleagues  or  not.     Major ,  however,  did  his  best 

to  see  these  wishes  carried  out — those,  at  least,  which 
were  not  on  the  face  of  them  lunatic — and  duly 
handed  me  as  my  share  Merryman's  portfolio  and 
seven  volumes  of  a  closely  written  journal,  which, 
commencing  some  time  previous  to  his  entering  the 
service,  was  carried  to  the  brink  of  his  final  strange 
resolution.  Inside  the  cover  of  the  first  of  these  vol- 
umes I  found  myself  briefly  addressed  : — 

"  Dear  ,  make  what  use  you  will  of  these — 

turn  a  penny  in  a  magazine  or  enrich  the  waste-paper 
basket :  I  had  other  thoughts  once. 

'  Life  is  a  treasure-chest  wheT-eof  the  key 
Ycleped  in  Heaven  is  opportunity.' 

I  never  found  it. — Yours,  A.  M." 

The  papers  which  thus  fell  into  my  hands  pre- 
sented a  strange  medley  :  here  a  scrap  of  verse,  there 
a  sentiment ;  here  some  professional  note,  and  next 
it  a  relapse  into  verse  :  there  were  the  outlines  of 
two  plays  with  a  few  scenes  written,  several  essays, 
and  the  first  two  parts  of  an  epic  poem — but  all  in- 
complete. A  promise  unfulfilled,  no  less  a  promise. 
The  journals  deeply  affected  me,  and  in  their  perusal 
I  learned  to  respect  and  love  the  man  who  thus  late 

t.s. — VI.  G 
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vouchsafed  his  confidence.  My  offer  to  the  reader 
here  is  "a  chapter"  from  this  unknown  life,  and  in 
extracting  as  follows,  the  selection  is  made  more  from 
its  possibly  general  than  from  its  particular  interest. 
A  love  episode  may  at  least  be  laughed  at. 

To  follow  the  thread,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  foreign  details  which  surround  it  in  the 
daily  jottings  of  the  original.  1  have  therefore  pre- 
ferred compressing  the  story  into  the  form  of  con- 
tinuous narrative,  and  quoting  the  Maestro's  words 
wherever  the  sequence  admits. 

"Malta,  1st  May  18 — .  Leave  granted  and  an 
indulgence  passage.  It  is  best  so  :  '  chaque  chose 
s'arrange,' "  says  the  journal. 

The  previous  season,  ending  as  is  its  wont  with  the 
Carnival  ball,  had  been  an  unusually  gay  one  in  the 
island  :  the  regular  visitors,  whom  quarantine  had 
deterred  from  fulfilling  their  customary  southerly 
flitting  the  winter  before,  bad  returned  tins  year, 
bringing  many  fresh  importations  with  them,  and 
the  "pis-otter  for  battered  belles,"  as  Fior  del  Mondo 
lias  been  irreverently  termed,  was  well  fdled,  and 
ripe  for  fun  and  frolic.  General  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Grandon,  retired,  bad  taken  their  usual  apart- 
ments in  Strada  Mezzodi ;  Mr,  Mrs,  and  the  Misses 
White-Stratton  were  to  be  found  in  the  Grand  Hotel; 
Lady  Mendip  and  her  daughter  were  in  Valetta. 
Each   fresh    arrival   of    the    "P.   and   0."   added   its 
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quota  to  the  throng,  and  the  first  Club  ball  was 
promised  a  large  attendance.  Three  of  the  regi- 
ments, our  own  among  them,  catching  the  infection, 
had  a  society  fit,  and  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour    of   giving    the    best    ball    known    since    the 

famous    occasion  when   the   Eoyal  reared  the 

grotto  of  solid  ice-slabs  wherein  heated  beauty  might 
cool  itself  after  the  dance. 

Nor  had  al  fresco  entertainments  been  wanting  : 
Boschetto,  Delamara,  Selmund,  and  even  Gozo,  had 
all  in  turn  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  many 
sweet  scenes  had  the  sweet  moon  beheld  among  the 
errant  and  belated  picnickers. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  apparently  that 
jMerryman  and  Lucy  Hartell  first  became  acquainted. 
The  daughter  of  English  parents  long  resident  there, 
Lucy,  as  an  adopted  child  of  the  island,  combined 
to  a  remarkable  extent  the  softness  of  the  southern 
European  with  the  frankness  of  our  own  maidens. 
In  stature  she  was  somewhat  below  the  average  femi- 
nine  standard,  of  a  fresh  complexion,  with  honest 
blue  eyes  and  nut-brown  hair,  a  gentle  voice,  and 
that  ready  sympathy  of  manner  which  is  grateful  to 
all  men,  and  irresistible  to  some. 

JMerryman  at  this  time  was,  or  fancied  he  was, 
proof  against  all  allurements  of  the  sex  :  "  The  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  nymphs  are  for  others.  I 
am  no  first-class  target,  no  golden  bull's-eye."  Yet, 
with  all  his   introspection,    the   Maestro  must  have 
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been  curiously  ignorant  of  himself ;  and  the  vain- 
glory of  his  "  Le  roi  s'amuse,"  which  here  concludes 
a  notice  of  an  excursion  in  Lucy's  company,  is  suffi- 
ciently inconsistent  with  the  sequel. 

Chance,  or  that  "  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  " 
for  us,  hereupon  threw  the  pair  frequently  together. 
If  on  his  part  Merryman  did  not  seek,  Lucy  on  hers 
did  not  shun,  the  contact ;  and  the  garrison  tattlers 
and  professional  busybodies  were  soon  attracted. 
"Vultures  to  carrion'?"  asks  the  Maestro.  He  was 
an  honourable  man,  and  could  not  long  be  uncertain 
as  to  the  views  of  others  on  the  subject  of  this  pic- 
turesque intimacy.  Innuendo  was  constantly  at 
work  ;  hints  were  dropped  in  his  presence.  "  So  little 
have  their  empty  heads  to  think  of  ;  but  why  should 
I  of  all  men  have  the  honour  of  filling  them1?" 

At  length  one  day  the  proverbially  good-natured 
friend,  who  is  ever  found  to  put  a  delicate  question 
with  delicacy,  inquired  of  Andrew  point-blank  if  it 
were  true  that  he  was  engaged  ti>  marry  Miss  Kartell1? 

Marry  iMiss  Hartell!  Lucy  Kartell !  "Was  it  pos- 
sible his  innocent  liking  had  gone  so  far  1  "Was  he 
to  be  made  a  trifler  in  spite  of  himself  1  She  was  a 
charming  little  girl,  and  he  was  fonder  of  her  than 
she  could  be  of  him  ;  but  marry  her — he  had  no 
intention  of  marrying  her,  and  if  he  had  he  could  not. 
Merryman  reasoned  with  himself,  and  his  reason 
seemingly  prompted  him  as  follows  in  rhyme  : — 
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"lines  for  my  ladye's  album. 

"  My  little  ladye  owns  no  sort  of  dread 
That  things  are  other  than  they  seem  to  he, 
Because  her  heart  is  guileless,  and  her  head 
Is  crowned  with  maiden  truth  and  modesty ; 
Yet,  yet  she  wonders  that  he  hath  not  spoken 
The  one  hrief  word  whose  word  was  never  broken. 

My  little  ladye's  nature  is  to  love ; 

Ivy  her  name,  if  his  the  Euin  be  ; 

For  on  the  front  of  care  she  thinks  to  prove 

That  opposites  may  some  time  well  agree. 

Thus,  thus  she  argues  with  herself :  at  most 

'Tis  only  reckoning  without  the  host. 

My  little  ladye's  life  is  like  the  brook 

Which  runs  and  sparkles  now,  nor  deepens  yet ; 

Her  face  he  reads ;  it  is  his  open  book, 

Few  pages  to  remember,  few  forget. 

But  'tis  a  pretty  tale  ;  the  tale  which  told 

Sighs  that  such  light  shall  smileless  grow  and  old. 

My  little  ladye  will  not  droop  nor  die  ; 

She  is  no  fabled  heroine,  if  this 

Which  now  she  watches  with  too  favourite  eye 

Should  quit  for  what  may  be  the  thing  that  is — 

She'll  cut  her  wisdom  teeth  upon  the  matter, 

And  sooner  wed  her  mother's  brother's  hatter  ! " 

Xow,  lest  it  be  thought  that  too  much  is  assumed 
in  the  tone  of  these  verses,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
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whatever  his  sentiments  towards  the  young  lady  might 
be,  her  preference  for  the  Maestro,  if  it  did  not  exist, 
was  so  admirably  simulated  as  to  deceive  others  less 
immediately  concerned.  I  for  one,  who  knew  the 
family,  had  no  doubt  that  Lucy  was  attached,  and 
deeply  attached,  to  him :  and  as  to  simulation,  she 
waS  incapable  of  it.  So  when  Merryman  called  the 
next  day,  and  announced  that  he  was  proceeding  to 
England  on  urgent  private  affairs,  Lucy  said  nothing  ; 
till  presently,  bringing  an  album  from  her  room,  she 
begged  him  to  write  something — anything — before 
going  ;  and  he  entered  the  above  lines,  said  good-bye, 
and  was  gone.  Would  she  take  the  hint  1  And  was 
he  the  stoic  he  imagined  himself  ? 

The  leave  season  of  Malta  in  those  days  was  gener- 
ally quoted  as  the  prime  advantage  of  the  station. 
"  Capital  place — you  can  get  away  from  it ;  "  and  four 
months  and  a  half  was  an  allowance  as  generously 
granted  as  it  was  gratefully  received. 

Merryman  accordingly  went  home,  and  his  doings 
there  do  not  touch  the  present  chapter  :  whether  he 
was  recalled  or  not  I  forget,  but  it  is  certain  that  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  leave  my  friend  was  again 
among  us.  The  journal  of  the  period  contains  more 
than  one  allusion  to  "the  girl  he  left  behind  him"  in 
Malta  ;  and  dated  30th  Juno  1 8 — ,  is  the  following 
characteristic  entry : — 

"Why  will  she  write  to  me  thus?  1  cannot  bear 
it :   '  The  flowers  that  once  were  yours  are  crying  for 
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their  owner;  I  water  them  daily,  but  they  will  droop, 
the  weather  is  so  hot.  When  are  you  coming  back  1 ' 
Iron  to  the  magnet,  the  moth  to  the  candle  !  Stick 
to  your  old  coat,  my  moth ;  the  candle  will  gutter 
without  your  help.      Oh  Lucy, — 

"  Be  not  so  kind,  for  here  is  Passion's  slave, 
Whom  Pity  long  hath  viewed  with  alien  face, 
Lest  he,  returning  more  than  all  you  gave, 
Establish  Love  in  Kindness'  yielded  place ; 
Not  long  a  stranger  Love  contents  to  sit, 
For  all  a  native  in  that  other's  breast, 
His  new  home  learned,  he  will  nor  stay  nor  quit, 
Denying  to  the  heart  that  craves  it,  rest. 
Smile  not  so  sweetly,  in  its  ripple  lies 
The  two-edged  potence  of  Excalibur, 
And  stanch  the  shaded  softness  of  those  eyes, 
Or  be  for  ever  left  a  questioner. 

He  loves — ay,  as  the  wind  doth  love  the  rose, 
That  comes  the  tempted  but  the  tempter  goes." 

And  Lucy  Hartell  received  this.  I  doubt  if  the  man 
who  speaks  in  riddles  has  more  than  half  a  wish  to  be 
understood  ;  but  Love  and  Duty  were  ever  at  odds. 

Winter  was  coming  on  again :  the  weather  bad 
broken  in  one  of  those  tumultuous  storms  with  which 
Malta  is  accustomed  to  hail  a  cooler  season,  and 
already  the  sombrero  and  white  clothing  had  given 
place  to  the  civilised  garb  of  ordinary  England.  On 
the  Marsa,  polo  ran  its  daily  course,  rejoicing  in  the 
softer  ground  ;  and  enthusiasts  were  arranging,  if  they 
had  not  begun,  the  various  football  matches  of  the 
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year  -which  so  astound  the  native  mind.  The  yachts, 
cutters,  and  mudians  had  for  the  most  part  run  to  snug 
moorings,  and  with  folded  wings  calmly  awaited  the 
wrath,  to  come  ;  while  smaller  boats,  at  home  in  either 
element,  were  hauled  ashore  ready  to  take  the  water 
again  on  any  fair  occasion.  Such  occasions  are  by  no 
means  rare,  and  late  autumn  or  earliest  spring — even 
mid-winter — not  seldom  beholds  an  improvised  water- 
party  making  its  way  to  one  of  the  many  uninviting 
spots  with  which  the  coast  abounds.  To  a  day  of 
this  kind  the  story  now  leads  me. 

It  happened  that  November  1 8 —  was  an  unusually 
fine  month.  Without  its  heat,  the  weather  for  nearly 
three  weeks  had  possessed  the  stillness  of  June ;  and 
the  radiant  sea,  flashing  daily  an  ingenuous  answer 
to  the  sun,  declared  its  turbulence  as  essentially  of 
the  past. 

An  excursion  arranged  by  the  Hartells,  but  for 
some  reason  postponed  during  the  summer,  now  saw 
its  way  to  execution,  and  as  follows  :  This  party, 
which  grouped  itself  according  to  inclination  into 
land  and  sea  divisions,  was  to  meet  at  St  Paul's 
Hay,  and  to  picnic  beneath  the  statue  of  the  great 
apostle,  whose  tutelary  presence  resides  at  the 
western  point  of  the  inlet,  and  emphasises  the 
spot  where  "two  seas  met." 

Merryman  and  myself,  our  movements  being  a 
little  uncertain,  had  agreed  to  join  these  friends 
in    the    course    of    the    afternoon  ;    and    soon    after 
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mid-day  we  were  on  board  my  own  small  boat, 
gliding  with  loose  sheet  down  the  coast.  The 
Merry  Andrew — such  was  lier  name — was  a  whaler 
in  miniature,  stiff  enough  for  sailing,  and  light 
enough  for  rowing  under  ordinary  conditions  ;  but 
owing  to  her  tapered  ends,  there  was  only  room 
for  one  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  I  had  found  tins 
on  more  than  one  occasion  no  disadvantage. 

In  something  less  than  two  hours  we  reached 
our  port,  and  found  our  entertainers  and  several  of 
their  guests  already  hard  at  work  in  the  unloading 
of  good  things.  We  were  told  to  consider  ourselves 
on  leave  till  five  o'clock ;  and  our  offers  of  service 
being  satisfactorily  declined,  each  proceeded  to 
amuse  himself  according  to  his  own  ideas.  I 
found  the  lady  who,  of  all,  was  perhaps  least 
likely  to  assist  geological  research,  and  set  off  to 
geologise  ;  others  of  the  party  were  similarly  or  dis- 
similarly disposed  of  and  dispersed :  Merryman  had 
taken  Lucy's  hand,  and  the  two  had  disappeared. 

An  hour  was,  I  think,  gone,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  realise  that  possibly  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  not  geology,  nor  even  exactly  man,  when  my 
companion,  looking  out  to  sea,  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  little  boat !  Why  haven't 
you  got  a  boat  like  that?  "We  might  go  out  in 
her." 

"  I  have  got  a  boat  very  like  that,"  I  replied ; 
"  in    fact    that    is    my    boat    Merry    Andrew.      The 
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gentleman  whose  head  you  see  above  the  gunwale 
came  with  me  in  her  from  St  Elmo,  and  has  mis- 
taken her  for  his  own;  and  the  lady " 

"  Has  made  a  like  mistake  in  his  case,  I  see," 
laughed  my  temporary  divinity  with  feminine  sweet- 
ness. "What  a  dear  girl  Lucy  Hartell  is!  She 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

I  was  inclined  to  feel  annoyed  witli  Merryman 
for  a  moment;  hut  the  damsel  effected  a  diversion 
in  his  favour,   as  she  continued  enigmatically — 

"  I  have  always  been  sorry  for  Adam  ;  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  tempted,  you  know." 

How  should  I  know?  But  the  boat  was  now 
out  of  hail,  heading  west,  so  I  merely  remarked, 
"Yes,  poor  Eve,"  and  sought  a  less  speculative 
topic. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Mediterranean 
is  aware  how  treacherous  and  passionate  are  its 
blue  waters.  How  well  expressed  in  the  lines  of 
the  poet 

"  Xot  seldom  clothed  in  saffron  vest, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  morn  ; 
Not  seldom  evening  in  the  west 

Sinks  smilingly  forsworn  " — 

are  the  unexpected  changes  of  temper  exhibited  on 
its  shores !  He  has  learned  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing,  and  to  take  the  freaks  of  nature  as  he 
would  the  caprices  of  spoiled  beauty,  for  what  they 
are  worth.      I  may  therefore   be   trusted  in   relating 
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that  about  four  o'clock  on  this  merry  afternoon  the 
more  observant  of  the  party  "were  struck  by  the 
sudden  stillness  of  the  air ;  the  breeze  before  which 
Merryman  and  I  had  run  from  Araletta,  after  blow- 
ing fitfully  for  a  time,  had  ceased  altogether ;  it 
was  dead  calm,  and  by-and-by,  with  a  moon  nearly 
at  the  full,  the  return  voyage  would  be  delightful. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  sky  was  black,  the 
wind  had  shifted,  short  angry  gusts  from  the  north- 
ward swept  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  lightning, 
more  vivid  with  each  succeeding  flash,  played  eagerly 
along  the  contracted  horizon.  Those  of  our  pleasure- 
seekers  who  had  preferred  to  pass  the  interval  on  the 
water  were  seen  making  for  the  cove,  and  soon  the 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  Merryman  and 
Miss  Hartell,  were  once  more  gathered  at  the  rendez- 
vous beneath  the  statue.  The  absentees  were  at 
first  unnoticed,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that 
there  was  yet  time  for  some  slight  refreshment, 
before  the  storm,  now  seen  to  be  inevitable,  should 
require  the  retreat  of  all  hands  to  shelter  on  the 
main  shore.  It  was  not  till  this  retrogression  had 
commenced  that  Mrs  Hartell  betrayed  her  uneasiness. 
Lucy's  non- arrival  with  the  rest  had  not  escaped 
her;  but  her  confidence  in  Merryman  was  un- 
bounded, and  perhaps  she  was  unwilling  to  call 
attention  to  a  folly  condoned  by  her  own  attitude 
towards  it.  She  now  approached  me,  and  with  a 
smile   that   failed   to   conceal   anxiety,  inquired   if  I 
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had  seen  Mr  Merryman.  I  told  her  where  1  had 
last  seen  him,  and  added  that,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  storm,  he  had  no  doubt  landed  farther 
on  rather  than  risk  return,  and  that  the  pair  must 
now  he  on  their  way  to  rejoin  the  party  on  foot. 
The  lady  was,  I  hoped,  reassured,  and  I  kept  my 
own  doubts  to  myself.  It  is  time  to  follow  the 
truants,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  jour- 
nal, from  whose  text  personal  recollection  has  per- 
haps led  me  too  far,  and  quote  Merryman's  entry 
verbatim  : — ■ 

"Friday,  25lh  Nov.  18— 

9  A.M. 

"  '  "Who  spilled  the  salt  at  table, 
Next  day  he  broke  his  neck ; 
And  the  ship  that  sailed  of  a  Friday 
Became  the  fated  wreck.' 

" '  A  good  day  for  a  water-party.' 

— Gammer  Gurton. 

"Saturday,  2Gth  Nov.,  10  r.M. — Joined  the 
Kartells'  picnic  at  St  Paul's  Bay  yesterday  after- 
noon ;  about  fifty  strong.     The  little  ladye  admired 

's  boat,    and    was    persuaded   to   make    a    short 

trial  of  her  with  me.  Short  trial  proved  longer 
than  reckoned.  We  got  a  good  offing,  and  I  then 
ran  up  the  mainsail  and  stood  for  the  Comino  Strait. 
Breeze  failed  about  four  o'clock,  when  we  were 
abreast  of  Selmund.  Noticed  clouds  gathering  to 
the  northward,  but  no  wind  yet.      Lucy  anxious  now 
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to  see  the  Strait ;  so  took  the  paddles  and  entered 
it.  Made  fast  in  a  small  bay  and  landed.  Scrambled 
to  the  top  of  some  neighbouring  rocks  to  gain  a 
good  view.  View  unsatisfactory.  Storm  coming 
up  hand  over  hand.  Must  run  for  shelter,  or  let 
boat  be  smashed.  Lucy  knew  no  danger,  had  no 
fear,  and  insisted  on  coming  with  me.  Remembered 
a  landslip  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  leeward,  where 
the  boat,  at  least,  might  lie  secure ;  and  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  Ave  could  leave  her  there 
and  return  to  our  friends  on  foot.  Shoved  off ;  but 
after  a  few  strokes  the  starboard  paddle  broke  in 
my  hand.  It  was  now  blowing  very  fresh,  but 
with  a  leading  wind  Ave  had  little  to  fear.  Reefed 
down  the  sail,  hoisted  it,  and  took  the  helm.  Lucy 
—  little  heroine — sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
covering  her  light  dress  from  the  spray  Avith  my  coat. 
The  sea  had  risen  as  if  by  magic,  and  any  one  of 
the  crested  surges  that  folloAved  was  enough  to  swamp 
the  little  craft  Avhich  staggered  before  them — on  her 
beam,  and  the  boat  Avas  lost.  JSTo  alternative,  there- 
fore, but  to  pass  the  friendly  landslip  and  make  for 
the  lee  of  the  island.  The  day  had  groAvn  Avonder- 
fully  dark,  but  the  flashes  made  amends  with 
thunder, — 

'  Thunder  that  stammers  forth  its  tale, 
Lightning  that  wakes  far  momentary  miles,' 

4 

added  strange  grandeur  to  the  scene. 
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"  Scudding  thus,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
south-western  point  of  the  island.  The  rocks,  sheeted 
in  foam,  forbade  approach ;  but  1  kept  the  boat  as 
close  as  possible,  so  as  to  round  sharp  into  the  smooth 
water  on  the  other  side.  The  contrast  there  was 
sufficiently  striking,  and  the  relief  immediate.  Lucy 
gave  one  long  sigh;  and  this  was  the  only  sign  of 
emotion  that  escaped  the  brave  girl,  who,  since  the 
broken  paddle,  had  spoken  no  word.  Now  she  said 
calmly,  -Where  will  you  land1?  Geneina  is  the  best 
place.     ]\Iy  poor  mother  will  be  very  anxious  ! ' 

" '  It  will  be  night  before  we  get  there,'  I  said. 
'  You  are  not  frightened  1 ' 

"'Xot  with  you.  But  how  wet  you  are  without 
your  coat !     Here's  rain,  too  ;  you  must  put  it  on.' 

"I  wrapped  her  again  in  it,  and  the  boat  crept 
silently  beneath  the  sheltering  cliffs. 

"  It  must  have  been  ten  o'clock  or  more  when  the 
moon,  which  for  some  time  past  had  been  wrestling 
with  the  scud,  suddenly  shone  forth,  and  the  outlet 
of  the  rocky  valley  of  Geneina  was  plainly  visible 
a  little  ahead,  with  two  or  three  peasants'  cottages 
dotted  against  the  slope  of  the  hill.  I  ran  the  boat's 
nose  into  a  creek  beside  the  shingle,  and  the  little 
ladye  was  once  more  on  terra  firma.  We  walked 
towards  the  cottages,  and  she  took  my  arm.  "Was 
ever  man  so  tempted  to  make  a  fool  of  himself, — no, 
<iot  of  himself — of  the  creature  he  loved  best  in  the 
world?     How  can  I  ask  her  to  share  misfortune? 
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''Lucy  spoke  the  language  with  facility,  and  we 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  a  kind-hearted 
countrywoman  to  give  her  lodging  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.     I  returned  to  the  boat,  and  after  a  pipe  and 

examination  of 's  flask,  happily  left  on  hoard, 

slept,  and  did  not  dream. 

"Made  my  way  early  to  the  cottage.  The  occu- 
pants were  astir,  and  a  simple  breakfast  preparing. 
Lxicy  had  already  arranged  with  her  landlady  for  a 
cart,  and  in  this  primitive  vehicle  we  were  to  make 
our  way  to  Valetta.  A  small  consideration  induced 
the  son  '  Joe '  (every  good  Maltee  answers  to  the 
name)  to  take  the  boat  round  to  St  Elmo  when  the 
weather  should  moderate.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
The  Colonel  requires  my  reasons  in  writing  for  ab- 
senting myself  from  kit-inspection.  I  hope  they  may 
satisfy  him  better  than  they  do  me." 

Poor  Merryman  was  a  bad  hand  at  excuses.  Be- 
lieving and  acting  up  to  the  principle,  "  Qui  s'excuse 
s'accuse,"  he  more  often  than  not  did  himself  little 
justice  when  a  case  demanded  explanation.  In  the 
present  instance  he  was  fortunate,  at  least  from  the 
official  point  of  view.  With  Mrs  Hartell  more  diffi- 
culty Avas  experienced.  The  good  lady  had  been 
really  frightened,  and  the  recovered  Lucy  was  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  her  mother's  mental  reaction. 
It  was  said  that  she  was  suffering  from  the  exposure, 
had  a  severe  cold,  was  naturally  delicate,  and  so  on ; 
wherefore  dance,  picnic,  afternoon  party,  and  all  the 
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uses  of  society,  were  for  the  present  tabooed,  and  the 
little  ladye  was  more  or  less  like  a  caged  bird  in  her 
home.  The  Maestro's  visits,  too,  were  received  with 
a  certain  coldness  which  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving. 
They  became  constrained,  rare,  and  presently  ceased. 
"Monday,  15///.  January  18 — .  Eead  a  good  de- 
finition of  the  word  flirtation,  '  attention  without  in- 
tention.' Does  the  cap  fit]  A  most  unsuitable 
headpiece.  Alter  ego,  good  friend,  is  it  not  hard  to 
kick  against  the  pricks  —  to  be  for  ever  Fortune's 
opponent]     Show  me  the  turning  in  my  long  lane. 

"  I  watched  thee  worship  in  thy  purity, 
When  vespers  hade  the  faithful  with  their  rhyme 
Of  pious  hells,  meth inking  it  no  crime 
Were  faithlessness  hut  justified  hy  thee  ; 
Sweet  sponsor,  thy  meek  head  once  turned  to  me, 
And  the  blush  mantled  to  thine  eyes,  then  rled, 
As  fearing  half  it  said  and  left  unsaid, 
'Love  is  not  yet  divine  hy  one  degree.' 
I  turned  and  looked  upon  my  own  sad  heart, 
And  questioned  as  of  yore,  but  none  replied; 
The  feeble  actor  had  forgot  his  part, 
And  on  my  lips  the  unanswered  sophism  died — 
'  C'esl  dieu  l'aniour3 — then  is  not  Love  divine  I 
And  what  are  blushes  but  Love's  countersign?" 

Merryman  became  about  this  time,  as  implied, 
very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Church's  even- 
ing service,  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  always  occu- 
pied fche  same  seat,  a  little  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
the  Hartells'  pew.     He  was  far  from  being  an  irre- 
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ligious  man,  but,  like  many  others,  he  respected  the 
Church  chiefly  in  the  abstract  as  the  representative 
of  the  Great  Unknown;  and  I  think,  perhaps  from 
this  very  respect,  he  was  apt  to  be  hypercritical  of 
those  whom  conviction  and  the  bishop  have  ordained 
leaders  of  men. 

"  Their  soulless  accents  do  deny  my  soul." 

Clearly  the  service  or  its  exponent  was  not  the  at- 
traction here. 

One  evening  soon  after  the  above  date,  Merryman, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  wait  till  the  church  had 
nearly  emptied  itself,  saw  Lucy  Hartell  return  alone 
to  her  seat  and  take  up  a  book  she  had  left  there. 
He  rose  and  joined  her  at  the  door. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  to  your  people  1 "  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  led  the  way  outside^  then 
turning  sharp  to  the  right,  the  girl  moved  quickly 
along  a  side  street ;  presently  she  slackened  her  pace 
and  looked  round.  Merryman  was  at  her  side  in  an 
instant. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  she  said,  as  they  proceeded. 
"  Why  do  you  never  call  1  "Where  have  you  been  all 
this  time  1 " 

These  simple  questions  were  more  easily  asked 
than  answered,  since,  according  to  Merryman's  peculiar 
creed,  particulars  were  to  be  avoided ;  therefore — 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  he  rejoined ;  "  that's  why 
I  came  to  the  church." 

t.s. — VI.  H 
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Lucy  did  not  pretend  to  be  shocked:  she  con- 
tinued, and  her  voice  had  a  touch  of  reproach  in  it — 

"You  might  have  called.  You  knew  I  was  a 
prisoner.  '  Dissipation  of  all  kinds '  is  forbidden  by 
the  doctor,  hut  I  have  told  him  I  trill  he  well  by 
Tuesday  week.  Are  you  going  to  the  dance  on  hoard 
the  flag-ship  1 " 

"R.S.V.P.,  I  suppose.  Yours  is  my  invitation. 
Lieutenant  Merryman  has  the  honour  to " 

"  Oh,  stop  !  "  cried  Lucy  ;  "  don't  say  I  asked  you. 
But  haven't  you  an  invitation,  really1?" 

"  I  expect  one  has  reached  the  mess,"  said  Merry- 
man. 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  they  walked  on  ; 
then,  speaking  very  quietly,  ""We  are  getting  near 
home.  I  have  taken  you  too  far.  Is  it  true  your 
regiment  is  leaving  1  " 


it 


Yes,  I  think  so." 


■•  And  going  on  active  service?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  will  go  too,  and  I  shall  he  very  sorry." 
She  held  out  her  hand.     "Good  night." 

Merryman  could  not  trust  his  tongue,  lie  took 
the  little  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  kissed  it  twice. 

An  extraordinary  lover  surely.  Poor  Lucy!  poor 
Andrew  ! 

The  chapter  draws  towards  conclusion.  Rumour 
has  many  tongues,  but  the  above  had  been  imparted 
in  confidence  to  the  regiment,  and  we  fondly  imagined 
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it  had  not  gone  beyond  our  own  circle.  How  Lucy 
Hartell  had  heard  it  remains  her  own  secret,  but 

"  Lover's  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 
And  lover's  ears  in  hearing." 

Still  the  "shave"  needed  confirmation,  and  mean- 
time, as  our  orders  had  not  come,  things  went  on  as 
usual  at  St  Elmo. 

The  dance  on  board  the  flag-ship  was  the  coming 
event  in  the  little  whirligig  society  of  the  island,  and 
anticipation  hung  joyfully  upon  the  30th  January, 
when  the  ship  would  be  draped  in  flags,  and  electric 
light  was  to  turn  night  into  day.  All  the  regiments 
were  likely  to  be  well  represented  on  the  occasion, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  ladies  will  brave  any 
amount  of  squeezing  in  the  boats  to  enjoy  the  variety 
of  dancing  on  a  deck  instead  of  the  ordinary  ball- 
room floor ;   so,  as  the  time  drew  on,  Captain 

and  the  officers  of  the  ship  had  as  many  acceptances 
as  they  could  wish.  The  dance  wras  destined  to  be 
remembered  by  two  at  least  of  their  guests. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  it,  Merryman 
had  accidentally  met  Lucy  in  Valetta,  and  ascertained 
that  she  was  going,  chaperoned  by  an  irreproachably 
short-sighted  duenna,      "  And  you  1 "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  looking  out  for  a  keeper,  and  you  may  see 
an  individual  with  a  chain  round  his  neck  :  I  give 
you  my  word  he  can  dance — like  a  bear." 

Lucy  laughed,  but  there  was  a  tone  of  unconscious 
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sadness  in  the  words.  She  checked  herself,  and  was 
passing  on  when  he  stayed  her. 

"  If  I  go  will  you  give  me  two  consecutive  valses  1 " 

Lucy  blushed.      "You  shall  have  three." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mcrryman  ;  "say,  then,  numbers 
ten  to  twelve1?     Auf  vriederseJien." 

The  same  evening  we  were  seated  over  the  wine 
after  mess,  when  the  Colonel  was  called  from  the 
table,  and  presently  all  officers  were  summoned  to 
the  anteroom  by  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  holding  a  telegram  in  his 
hand,  "  the  orders  have  come  :  this  is  Monday  night, 
the  regiment  embarks  on  Wednesday  ;  look  to  your 
companies.  The  mess  will  close  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow." 

The  time  was  short,  and  though  the  news  was  not 
unexpected,  every  one  understood  that  for  the  next 
six  -  and  -  thirty  hours  his  hands  would  be  pretty 
full.  The  greater  part  of  this  night  must  be  spent 
among  us  in  separating  and  packing  personal  effects, 
the  morrow  would  he  devoted  to  the  men,  and  the 
evening — well,  the  dance  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  saying  the  too  familiar  good-hye  to  friends  on 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  call. 

It  was  9  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  and  our  work  was  done. 
Merryman  and  I  stood  together  on  the  Customdiouse 
steps  as  one  of  the  ship's  hoats  for  the  conveyance  of 
guests  ranged  alongside. 

"A  veritable  'Duchess  of  Richmond'  this,"  some 
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one  remarked ;  "  you  know  tlie  embark  to- 
morrow for  the  seat  of  war  ] " 

"Do  they  1"  observed  the  Maestro,  as  though  it 
were  news  to  him;  "then  no  doubt  there'll  be  'a 
sound  of  devilry '  to-night ;  Eachel  weeping  for  her 
children — in-law.  A  most  popular  corps,  I  assure 
you,  sir, — most  popular,  and  greatly  beloved." 

It  is  not  the  part  of  the  sober  chronicler  to  enter 
upon  the  details  of  frivolity  ;  he  has  been  and  is  doubt- 
less frivolous  enough  himself  at  times,  but  this  was  not 
one  of  his  nights,  nor  is  the  reader  expected  to  be  inter- 
ested in  him  save  as  the  mouthpiece  of  one  who  never 
again  can  speak  for  himself.  I  quitted  the  scene  early, 
and  slept  as  righteous  men  should,  till  reveille.  Let  me 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  turn  to  the  journal : — ■ 

"  Transport  Fayal,  at  Sea,  1st  Feb.  18 — . 
"  '  Sic  transit  gloria.' 
"  St  Elmo's  gleam  is  fitful  grown  and  pale, 
And  Delamara  flickers  far  a-lee. 
God  keep  thee,  darling,  night  is  on  the  sea 
That  bears  the  secret  of  an  untold  tale. 
The  breeze,  a  traitor  turned,  in  irony 
Whips  the  curled  wave  and  beckons  to  the  course, 
While  the  good  ship,  unwitting  of  remorse, 
Speeds  but  a  widening  gulf  'twixt  him  and  thee — 
Twixt  his  and  thine,  two  hearts  and  unconfessed, 
Whose  only  tongue  spake  haply  in  a  flower  ; 
Whose  only  thought  saw  love  in  fancy  dressed; 
Whose  only  sight  o'erlooked  the  flying  hour. 
For  Present  flies,  and  Past — the  Past  is  flown — 
God  keep  thee,  but  the  future  is  His  own. 
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"  Why  should  I  pin  my  faith  to  the  future — why 
should  I  not1?  There's  something  tells  me  it  is  all 
over.  Three  raises,  the  echo  of  the  '  Soldaten 
Lieder '  the  last  in  my  ears — the  flowers  she  wore. 
Beggar,  what  have  you  to  do  with  love  1  A  girl 
cannot  afford  to  wait ;  are  you  so  selfish  as  to  detain 
her?" 

My  tale  is  told.  Reader,  if  it  he  too  short,  blame 
the  executor,  who  would  prefer  to  disappoint  rather 
than  weary  you  with  his  subject.  If  it  be  too  long, 
believe  that  an  unfledged  pen  knows  no  better  than 
to  imagine  that  even  though  feeble,  a  truthful  picture 
of  a  human  life  is  never  wholly  without  interest  to 
the  generoiis  and  sympathetic  mind. 

If  ever  man  loved  woman,  Merryman  was  he  :  if 
ever  sacrifice  was  made  to  an  ideal  honour,  or,  if  you 
will,  to  common -sense,  it  was  made  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  by  the  man  who,  rejecting  the  present, 
refused,  and  well,  to  trust  his  future  for  the  happi- 
ness of  another  dearer  to  him  than  himself. 


MAR'SE  DAB   AETER  THE  WAR. 

A   VIRGINIA    REMINISCENCE. 

BY    A.    G.    BRADLEY. 

[MAGA.    June  1SS7.J 

COLONEL  DABNEY  CARTER  DIGGES  was  a 

V7  A'irginia  landowner  and  farmer.  Certain  of  his 
neighbours  used  to  say  "he'd  a  heap  too  much  name," 
hut  it  was  the  matter  and  not  the  extent  of  the 
patronymic  of  which,  I  fancy,  they  were  jealous. 
Indeed  one  of  these  Avas  called  Thomas  Jefferson 
Smith,  and  the  other  George  Washington  Brown,  so 
it  would  have  been  manifestly  absurd  for  either  to 
criticise  the  taste  of  the  Colonel's  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. 

"Whether  our  frien  possessed,  or  did  not  possess, 
too  much  name  for  one  or  two  of  his  republican 
friends  is  a  matter  of  no  import.  We  shall  briefly 
allude  to  this  further  on.  One  thing  is  quite  certain, 
— the  names  he  usually  answered  to  in  everyday  life 
were,  as  regards  brevity,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  most 
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captious  criticism.  Of  these  "  tlie  Cunnel  "  was  the 
most  formal  and  dignified,  and  was  used  only  by  com- 
parative strangers  or  inferiors  of  h's  own  colour.  For 
the  rest,  he  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  mono- 
syllabic abbreviation  of  "Dab," — a  capital  name  to 
shout  at  an  unruly  pointer  or  a  headstrong  setter  on  a 
windy  day,  no  doubt,  but  a  queer  name  for  a  gentle- 
man of  unquestioned  position  and  weighing  over 
200  lb. 

Fortunately  it  was  almost  always  "Uncle  Dab,"  or 
"  Cousin  Dab,"  among  his  friends ;  while  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  negro  population,  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  to  drop,  after  the  war,  old  ante-helium  terms 
that  denoted  servitude,  he  was  still,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  universally  spoken  of  and  to  as  Mar'se  Dab. 
This  was  partly,  no  doubt,  an  unconscious  tribute  to 
the  local  fame  of  his  family,  as  if,  perhaps,  it  were 
due  to  these  latter  not  to  snap  the  old  ties  quite  so 
abruptly  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  accident.  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  a  unique  survival 
of  old  habits  ;  it  was  simply  a  rather  exceptional  one. 
So  I  think  the  reason  that  made  those  of  us  who 
were  the  Colonel's  immediate  friends  and  neighbours 
speak  of  him  generally,  and  in  frivolous  moments  to 
him,  as  "  Mar'se  Dab,"  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
humorous  contrast  between  that  great  man's  impres- 
sive personal  appearance  and  the  curt  juvenility  of 
this  particular  sobriqw  I.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as  "  Mar'se 
Dab"  that  my  old  friend's  image  comes  most  forcibly 
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to  my  recollection,  and  it  seems  natural  to  recall  his 
peculiarities,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so,  -with  the  familiar 
appellative  upon  the  title-page.  TVith  regard  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  I  have  so  far  used  and  shall 
continue  to  use  the  past  tense.  I  don't  wish  the 
reader  to  suppose  Mar'se  Dab  is  dead.  Far  from  it. 
But  because  the  industrial  system  he  pursued  with 
such  vigour  proved  so  much  less  profitable  than 
picturesque,  he  is,  I  regret  to  say,  now  an  exile  from 
his  native  land.  The  paternal  acres,  fortunately 
for  them  I  fear  it  must  be  added,  know  him  no 
more. 

Yes,  Mar'se  Dab  "  burst  all  to  pieces  "  many  years 
ago,  as  his  neighbours,  with  that  kindly  interest 
people  take  in  their  friends'  futures,  used  always  to 
prophesy  he  would.  Not  a  fragment  even  from  this 
aforesaid  explosion  remained  wherewith  to  start  him 
in  a  new  land-killing  enterprise.  So  he,  poor  man, 
scarcely  past  the  prime  of  life,  had  to  accept  an  offer 
from  his  wife's  brother,  who  kept  a  store  far  away  in 
"Western  Kansas.  The  Colonel  was  not,  I  think,  a 
proud  man.  He  had  not  so  much  pride  in  matters  of 
this  kind  as  most  of  his  class.  But  what  he  had  he 
was  compelled  to  swallow,  when  circumstances  forced 
him  behind  the  counter  of  a  western  country  store. 
Whether  he  took  the  dose  in  one  gulp,  or  whether  it 
took  some  time  going  down, — and,  above  all,  whether 
it  agreed  with  him  afterwards, — I  never  heard.  For 
those,  however,  who  had  known  Mar'se  Dab  on  his 
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ancestral  acres,  it  required  a  mental  effort  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  to  imagine  him  tying  up  packets  of  sugar  and 
coffee  for  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  "  liome-steaders." 
Indeed  it  is  distressing  even  to  think  of  the  Colonel 
in  such  a  place  or  at  such  an  occupation.  It  is  the 
firm  conviction  that  my  old  friend  would  be  positively 
"rateful  to  me  if  I  would  consider  him  as  defunct, 
that  decided  me  in  using  the  past  tense  in  everything 
relating  to  him. 

To  attempt  a  Virginia  sketch  without  at  hast  a 
genealogical  allusion  would  not  merely  be  unpardon- 
able— it  would  be  impossible.  It  was  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  this  had  to  come  which  I  think  prompted 
me  to  open  this  paper  with  the  Colonel's  full  baptis- 
mal name.  For  the  English  ear,  neither  the  names 
of  Dabney,  of  Carter,  or  of  Digges  have  any  particular 
significance.  Distinguished  individuals  may  possibly 
have  borne  them,  but  the  names  themselves  are  by 
no  means  distinguished.  In  Virginia,  however,  it  is 
otherwise  ;  for  they  arc  all  three  written  large  upon 
the  pages  of  her  past.  There  are,  no  doubt,  plenty 
of  people  in  Virginia  possessing  one  or  other  of  these 
names  who  are  no  connection  whatever  to  the  old 
colonial  families  who  have  given  to  them  their  local 
lustre.  The  Colonel,  however,  was  a  representative 
of  the  main  stock  of  these  three  illustrious  houses, 
respectively.  For  his  mother  was  a  Carter  of  Birley, 
and  his  grandmother  had  been  a  Dabney  from  the 
shores  of  the  Rappahannoc,  while  as  for  the  Diggeses, 
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are  they  not  Avritten  in  the  chronicles  of  Berkeley 
county  from  generation  to  generation? 

Mar'se  Dab  himself,  however,  never  appeared  to 
take  much  stock  in  the  genealogical  advantages  he 
enjoyed.  In  many  respects  indeed — more  particularly 
in  the  superficialities  of  life — he  by  no  means  did 
credit  to  his  courtly  progenitors.  It  used  to  be  a 
common  matter  of  whisper  in  the  more  aristocratic 
circles  of  Berkeley  county — among  the  ladies  particu- 
larly— that  "  Cousin  Dab  was  a  mighty  rough  man 
for  his  raising."  But  then,  as  these  fair  critics  would 
go  on  to  relate,  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered, 
seeing  of  what  "  very  ordinary  stock  "  his  wife  came. 
JSTow,  as  I  have  said,  the  Dabneys,  the  Carters,  and 
the  Diggeses  were  among  the  very  first  families  in  the 
State.  If  all  their  members  were  not  educated  and 
polished  men,  they  ought  to  have  been.  But  the 
Thackers,  from  whose  family  the  Colonel  took  his 
wife,  neither  were,  nor  ever  had  been,  people  of 
education  and  polish.  They  Avere  not,  it  must  be 
understood,  mere  common  farmers.  They  owned 
plenty  of  land,  and  before  the  Avar  had  acquired 
almost  as  many  negroes  as  the  Diggeses  themselves. 
Nevertheless  they  were  upon  quite  another  social 
plane. 

The  Thackers,  in  short,  belonged  to  that  large 
class  which  came  betAveen  the  real  gentry  of  the  south 
and  the  poor  non-slaveholding  whites.  Politically  a 
part  of  the  great  compact  "  slavocracy,"  numerically  too 
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its  greater  part,  but  socially,  and  for  obvious  reasons, 
inferior.  Not  a  harshly  defined  inferiority,  it  is  true; 
that  'would  never  have  done  among  people  whose 
somewhat  precarious  interests  were  identical,  and 
■who  were  all  members  of  a  dominant  political  caste, 
with  most  of  the  world  against  them.  But  the  divi- 
sion was  the  unavoidable  one  between  people  with 
the  traditions,  habits,  and  customs  of  gentlefolk,  and 
those  whose  existence  was  quite  devoid  of  such  re- 
finements— were,  in  short,  solid  intelligent  farmers, 
and  nothing  more.  These  things  were  managed  very 
well.  The  Diggeses  and  the  Thackers  had  been 
accustomed  to  interchange  calls  regularly  every  year. 
The  phraseology  of  the  most  perfect  equality  had 
always  been  maintained  when  they  met,  but  there 
the  fiction  ended.  Human  nature  could  do  no  more, 
as  I  am  sure  you  would  have  said  if  you  had  paid  a 
visit  first  to  the  old  Digges's  homestead,  and  then 
gone  on  to  the  family  mansion  of  the  Thackers  ;  and 
the  Diggeses  and  the  Thackers  were  only  types,  and 
very  good  ones,  of  what,  to  apply  English  terms,  Ave 
may  call  the  old  gentry  and  the  old  yeomanry  of  the 
south. 

80  when  the  war  was  over — though  old  prejudices 
and  social  barriers  were  a  good  deal  shaken — Mar'se 
Dab  was  looked  upon  as  having  rather  let  himself 
down  when  he  married  Amanda  Thacker.  .Southern 
rural  society,  however,  though  by  no  means  destroyed 
in  that  district,  was  greatly  shattered.     People  were 
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too  poor  and  too  busy,  and  too  sore  with  the  outside 
world,  to  be  very  ill-natured  about  such  trifles.  Still, 
social  traditions  that  are  founded  upon  common-sense 
and  natural  forces  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
So,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  ladies  of  Berkeley 
county  used  to  say  in  after  years,  that  it  was  not 
altogether  to  be  wondered  at  "  Cousin  Dab  had  got 
so  rough." 

Mar'se  Dab's  social  position  is  then,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently well  depicted.  I  once  heard  him  airily  de- 
scribed, by  a  jocose  Canadian  who  was  staying  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  a  "dilapidated  blood."  The 
Colonel's  friends  rather  resented  the  sobriquet;  but 
when  he  heard  it  himself  some  time  afterwards,  he 
laughed  so  loud  that  you  could  have  heard  him  all  over 
the  plantation,  and  so  long  that  his  wife  got  anxious 
about  him, — Uncle  Ephraim,  however,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  at  the  time,  reassuredly  remarking,  "  That's 
'zactly  how  Mar'se  Dab  useter  laff  befo'  the  wah." 

"When  I  first  knew  the  Colonel,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  might  have  been  five-and-forty.  He 
-weighed  16  stone,  and  "stood  6  feet  3  in  his  stock- 
ings." His  lung-power  was  tremendous.  The  negroes 
on  the  place  used  to  declare  that  "  Mar'se  Dab  could 
go  in  two  hollers  to  Shucksville."  Now  Shucksville 
was  the  county  town,  and  as  it  was  thirteen  miles  off, 
this  remark  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  an  Ethi- 
opian illustration  of  a  purely  allegorical  nature. 

Mar'se  Dab's  title  of  Colonel,  I  may  as  well  here 
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remark,  was  a  purely  honorary  one.  A  captain,  how- 
ever, he  most  certainly  had  been.  A  very  different 
sort  of  a  one,  too,  from  Captain  Topfodder,  who  kept 
the  store  at  Digges's  Mills,  and  took  his  rank  from  a 
freight  barge  he  had  skilfully  navigated  for  many 
years  on  the  James  River  Canal.  That  the  Colonel 
was  in  any  sense  a  false  pretender  to  military  honours 
was  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  Indeed,  it  was  his 
valour  that  may  be  said  to  have  actually  proved  in 
this  respect  his  stumbling-block.  If  valour  alone — 
and  of  course  I  allude  to  the  Civil  War — could  have 
regulated  rank,  my  old  friend  should  by  rights  have 
been  a  general  of  division  at  the  very  least.  For  it 
was  always  said — said,  that  is  to  say,  in  Berkeley 
county — that  Dab  Digges  was  the  bravest  soldier  in 
the  Avhole  Southern  army.  His  valour,  however, 
was  of  such  a  hopelessly  reckless  kind,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  discipline  so  profound,  that  even  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. So  as  a  captain  he  started  in  the  20th  Virginia 
Cavalr.y ;  and  a  captain  he  remained  till  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Those 
of  his  brother  officers  who  survived  the  struggle  used 
to  say  it  was  extraordinary  that  Cousin  Dab  (for  the 
regiment  was  raised  in  Berkeley,  and  most  of  the 
officers  were  his  relations)  succeeded  in  escaping 
death  or  captivity,  or  even  a  Avound,  so  long.  "  There 
was  no  man  in  the  Avar,"  they  said,  "that  tried  so 
hard  to  get  killed  as  Cousin  Dab,  and  that  wrought 
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such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  or,"  they 
sometimes  added  in  the  strictest  confidence,  ''got  his 
men  so  often  into  '  tight  places.'  " 

I  gathered  that  it  was  upon  the  whole  considered 
by  no  means  an  irreparable  calamity  when  Mar'se 
Dab,  the  fire-eating  captain,  was  harmlessly  removed 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  climax  came 
about  in  this  wise.  It  was  in  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  that  year,  I  forget  which,  that  the  20th  Virginia 
Cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge  a  regiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts infantry.  It  was  a  misty  day,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  horsemen  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy  that  an  overwhelming  body  of 
cavalry  Avas  discovered  to  be  drawn  up  in  their  rear. 
At  any  rate  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  the  20th 
Virginia  wheeled  about.  Not  so,  however,  Mar'se 
Dab !  That  big  voice  which  the  negroes  declared 
would  go  in  two  holloas  to  Shucksville,  was  heard 
sounding  through  the  fog  and  smoke  that  its  owner 

would  be  d d  if  he'd  retreat.     And  that  was  the 

last  that  was  seen  of  Mar'se  Dab  for  two  years. 

From  evidence  that  filtered  out  afterwards,  it 
appeared  that  the  Yankee  infantry  were  amazed  upon 
that  day  to  receive  the  charge  of  a  solitary  horseman, 
who  came  down  upon  them  out  of  the  fog,  from 
whence  they  never  rightly  knew.  They  supposed  it 
to  be  a  runaway  horse  till  it  got  so  close  they  could 
see  that  the  rider  was  spurring  for  all  he  was  worth 
and  shouting  like  a  madman,  as  they  then  took  him 
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to  be.  Xot  a  rifle  was  raised,  but  when  Mar'se  Dab 
arrived  among  the  enemy's  ranks,  so  far  from  ap- 
preciating the  forbearance,  he  laid  about  him  with 
such  zest  that  if  his  sword  had  had  an  edge  on  it, 
several  people  would  have  been  badly  hurt.  As  it 
was,  he  was  knocked  off  his  horse  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  musket,  and  sent  to  the  federal  prison  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Here  Mar'se  Dab  chafed  for  nearly  two  years,  pick- 
ing up  various  and  useful  accomplishments,  hardly 
worthy,  perhaps,  of  a  Digges.  Among  these  he 
learnt  how  to  bake  bread,  to  cut  hair,  and  to  pull 
teeth — studies  forced  upon  him  partly  by  the  ennui 
of  his  position,  and  partly  by  the  necessities  for 
making  a  little  money  out  of  his  fellow-prisoners, 
with  which  to  procure  those  cakes  of  chewing-tobacco 
which  were  the  solace  of  his  life.  Again  and  again, 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  has  Mar'se  Dab  joked 
to  me  of  these  accomplishments.  Two  of  them  at 
any  rate  he  carried  with  him  into  private  life,  and 
practised  (in  a  friendly  way  of  course)  during  his  few 
spare  moments,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  I  am  afraid 
somewhat  victimised  his  neighbours.  As  for  hair- 
cutting,  it  was  at  least  a  harmless  if  a  somewhat 
singular  hobby.  The  Colonel  was  indeed  in  great 
request  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  trimmer  of  locks. 
A.S  a  puller  of  teeth,  Mar'se  Dab's  popularity  was 
nothing  like  so  p/reat.  lie  used  an  old-fashioned 
key,  and  for  the  rest  trusted  only  to  his  herculean 
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strength ;  so  the  hesitating  attitude  of  the  neighbour- 
hood towards  him  on  the  tooth  question  may  be 
partially  understood.  There  were  some  people  of  an 
economical  turn  of  mind  who  were  tempted  to  call 
in  once  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  Colonel.  But 
I  never  heard  that  the  most  desperate  sufferer  from 
toothache  or  the  most  penurious  individual  ever 
repeated  the  experiment.  Living  near,  as  I  did, 
I  have  heard  sounds  occasionally  proceeding  from 
Clover  Hill  that  the  negroes  declared  was  Mar'se 
Dab  at  work  upon  some  confiding  countryman's 
jaw. 

I  was  only  once,  however,  a  witness  to  one  of 
these  dental  operations.  If,  as  the  negroes  said, 
Mar'se  Dab  "  could  go  to  Shucksville  in  two  hollers," 
I  am  prepared  to  swear  his  patient  upon  that  occasion 
Avould  have  reached  the  local  metropolis  in  one. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Colonel  he  had  just  come 
to  live  at  Clover  Hill.  This  was  not  actually  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  three 
or  four  years  of  chaos — political,  social,  and  financial 
— which  ensued  in  war-worn  Virginia  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  and  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the 
period  which  marked  the  first  conflict  of  new  con- 
ditions with  old  ideas — that  reluctant  struggle  of 
an  old  civilisation,  based  on  a  kindly  picturesque 
domestic  slavery,  to  adapt  itself  to  an  altered  state 
of  affairs  ;  a  change  from  the  obligation  for  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  and  protection,  to  a  business  com- 
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pact  between  master  and  servant,  terminable  at  any 
moment. 

Clover  Hill  was  an  average  Virginia  homestead  of 
the  better  class.  It  had  no  pretension,  of  course,  to 
compare  to  "  Newtown,"  the  old  Digges  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  wbere  the  Colonel's  eldest 
brother  still  lived  at  that  time.  There,  indeed,  at 
Newtown  were  bric-a-brac,  and  old  sideboards,  and 
antediluvian  bedsteads,  and  a  good  deal  of  old  silver 
and  family  portraits  that,  whatever  their  defects  may 
have  been  as  works  of  art,  represented  at  any  rate 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Newtown  was  quite  a  famous 
place  in  Virginia  ;  but  Clover  Hill  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  For  that  reason,  perhaps,  it  was  all  the 
more  typical.  The  place,  till  the  Colonel  took  pos- 
session, had  been  occupied  only  by  a  better-class 
overseer.  Seed-wheat  had  been  stored  in  the  parlour. 
The  best  bedchamber  had  been  for  years  devoted  to 
the  storage  of  dried  apples  and  washed  avooI,  and 
the  walls  were  coated  thick  with  entomological  speci- 
mens that  had  danced  in  the  sunny  rays  of  a  half- 
score  of  departed  summers. 

A\" itli  the  Digges  advent  this  was  of  course  all 
changed,  lint  the  house  was  furnished  distinctly  upon 
Thacker  and  not  uponDigges  lines.  AsAmandaDigges 
was  an  only  daughter  of  old  man  Hiram  Thacker,  she 
had  inherited  his  household  gods.  Among  these,  too, 
there  were  family  portraits  <>f  a  kind — portraits  of 
individuals,  however,  that  suggested  the  sign-painter's 
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art  in  execution  and  the  cattle  -  show  in  design. 
Admirable  men  and  women,  no  doubt,  these  two 
generations  of  Thackers  that  blew  about  in  gilt 
frames  upon  the  walls.  There  were  few  men  in 
Middle  Virginia  that  knew  the  exact  value  of  a 
negro  so  well  as  Hiram  Thacker.  There  were  none 
Avhose  "  shipping "  tobacco  brought  higher  prices  in 
Shucksville  than  that  of  his  brother  Moses.  But  the 
portraits,  however  faithful  to  nature,  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  give  an  aristocratic  tone  to  a  family  picture- 
gallery. 

The  house  at  Clover  Hill,  though  not  so  venerable 
nor  so  large  nor  so  hallowed  by  traditions  as  New- 
town, had  still  been  built  as  distinctly  a  gentleman's 
residence  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The 
Colonel's  great-uncle,  Eandolph  Digges,  somewhat 
prominent  in  his  day  as  a  "Whig  politician,  had  been 
its  founder  and  its  occupant  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  The  instalment  of  Amanda  Thacker  and  her 
family  household  gods  at  Clover  Hill  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  overseer  interregnum.  Still  it 
did  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  to  restore  to  Clover  Hill 
the  aristocratic  tone  that  was  said  by  old  people 
to  have  marked  it  when  that  venerable  patriarch 
"  Uncle  Kan "  used  to  make  its  walls  echo  to  post- 
prandial denunciations  of  Jefferson,  infidels,  and 
Frenchmen. 

The  house  was  of  red  brick ;  it  was  two  stories 
high    and    perfectly    square.     A    wide    corridor    ran 
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straight  through  it  below,  and  another  with  the  same 
direct  simplicity  pierced  it  above.  Upon  the  ground- 
floor  there  were  three  rooms  upon  each  side  of  the 
corridor,  all  exactly  the  same  size  and  exactly  alike. 
Upon  the  upper  floor,  too,  there  were  three  rooms 
upon  each  side  of  the  corridor,  also  all  of  the  same 
size  and  exactly  alike. 

It  had  never  been  rightly  decided  which  was  the 
back  and  which  the  front  of  the  Clover  Hill  house, 
for  at  either  end  of  the  corridor  there  were  big 
porticoes,  supported  by  the  same  number  of  high 
white  fluted  columns,  and  approached  by  the  same 
number  of  half-decayed  wooden  steps.  The  up-stair 
corridor  led  through  doors  on  to  the  roofs  of  these 
porticoes,  from  whence,  under  the  overarching  leaves 
of  aged  oaks,  could  be  seen  glorious  views  of  wood- 
lands, fields,  and  distant  mountains.  It  was  a  pity- 
that  these  imposing  props  and  qualifiers  of  the  other- 
wise astonishing  rectangularity  of  the  house  should 
have  had  their  classic  beauty  marred  by  their  appli- 
cation to  domestic  uses.  In  Uncle  Ban's  time,  you 
maybe  sure,  no  such  things  would  have  happened; 
but  in  the  utilitarianism  of  Thacker  tradition  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing,  after  washing-day,  to  see  the 
family  linen  hanging  in  graceful  festoons  over  the 
carved  railings,   and  llnttering  in  the  wanton  wind. 

The  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  Clover  Hill 
mansion  may  possibly  one  day  have  fitted  tolerably, 
though  even  in  an  old  Virginia  house  of  the  most 
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approved  kind  such  a  condition  would  have  been 
hardly  orthodox.  JSTow,  however,  they  had  sprung 
at  their  lintels  and  gaped  at  their  hinges  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Mar'se  Dab  used  to  swear  that  the  house 
was  not  merely  not  weather-proof,  "but  it  Avarn't 
hardly  dog-proof." 

As  for  the  winter  wind  !  The  hurricanes  that  blew 
down  these  corridors  had  one  advantage,  at  any  rate, 
for  there  was  nothing  about  them  of  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  draught.  They  were  real  honest  broad- 
volumed  gales,  which  blew  not  only  down  the  corridors, 
but  under  the  closed  doors  and  out  of  the  rattling- 
windows  with  a  force  that  made  the  Thacker  portraits 
flap  against  the  whitewashed  walls  till  you  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  those  great  works  of  art.  Half  a  wag- 
gon-load of  oak-logs  might  blaze  in  the  huge  draughty 
chimney,  but  six  feet  away  from  the  blaze  you  were 
practically  out  of  doors,  and  had  to  act  accordingly. 

From  the  early  spring  to  the  late  fall  of  the  year, 
however,  there  were  few  more  charming  spots  in  all 
"Virginia  than  Clover  Hill.  Mar'se  Dab  could  then 
boast  with  justice  that  "  ther  was  'ar  stirrin'  thar  "  (for 
he  had  dropped  hopelessly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  into 
the  vernacular),  "when  the  heat  elsewhere  was 
enoucrh  to  kill  a  mule." 

O 

To  nature's  charms,  however,  I  fear  Mar'se  Dab 
was  almost  insensible.  He  was  not  devoid  of  senti- 
ment of  a  kind.  Indeed  it  was  partly  that,  I  think, 
that  made  him  so  reactionary.     But  it  was  a  sentiment 
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that  hugged  insensibly  all  time-honoured  Virginia 
rural  customs — a  sentiment  that  made  him  cling 
obstinately  to  old-fashioned  ways,  to  be  happy  among 
big  gangs  of  negroes,  to  love  the  very  sight  of  a 
tobacco-field,  to  put  up  almost  cheerfully  with  roads 
bottomless  for  mud,  with  gates  that  would  not  swing, 
with  barns  through  which  the  rain-storms  soaked, 
with  houses  through  which  the  winter  winds  blew. 

When  the  Colonel  took  up  his  abode  at  Clover 
Hill,  the  land  was  in  very  fair  condition.  The  over- 
seer, who  had  had  it  in  charge  so  long  for  the  Digges 
family,  had  been  a  skilful  and  thrifty  farmer.  Being 
too  old  to  be  drafted  for  the  army,  he  had  remained 
at  home  all  through  the  war.  The  estate  had  never 
been  too  heavily  stocked  with  negroes,  and  had  been 
seeded  largely  to  grass  and  clover,  the  very  acme  of 
high  farming  in  the  South  of  those  days. 

"When  slavery  and  capital  together  were  swept 
away  by  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  Southern  life 
practically  revolutionised,  most  sensible  men  recog- 
nised that  a  different  system  of  farming  must  be 
pursued.  Numbers  of  the  upper  class  flinched  from 
the  prospect,  and  went  into  business.  Others  set  to 
work  with  good  resolutions,  and  kept  them.  Many, 
again,  made  the  resolutions,  but  did  not  keep  them. 
Mar'se  Dab,  however,  when  he  came  to  Clover  Hill 
after  the  war,  not  only  showed  no  inclination  what- 
ever towards  agricultural  reform,  but  he  did  not  even 
make  any  profession  of  such  intentions.     He  did  even 
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more  than  this.  He  openly  and  emphatically  repudi- 
ated any  such  course,  and  declared  that  the  style  of 
farming  that  had  heen  good  enough  for  his  fathers 
was  good  enough  for  him.  He  was  too  old,  he  said, 
to  start  raising  clover  and  grass,  when  he'd  been  all 
his  life  trying  to  kill  it  in  the  corn  rows.  So  Mar'se 
Dab  "went  into  terbaccer."  lie  collected  double  as 
many  free  negroes  on  the  place,  both  renters  and 
hired  hands,  as  there  had  been  slaves  before  the  war, 
and  commenced  that  enlightened  course  which  finally 
reduced  Clover  Hill  from  tolerable  fertility  to  absolute 
barrenness. 

Mar'se  Dab,  moreover,  was  more  fortunate  than 
many  of  his  neighbours  ;  for  when  he  married,  he  got 
with  his  wife  five  thousand  dollars  of  hard  money, 
which,  in  old  man  Thacker's  thrifty  hands,  had  some- 
how or  other  survived  the  general  wreck  of  war. 

Clover  Hill  was  a  picturesque  property,  undulating- 
enough  to  give  happy  variety  to  the  landscape,  with- 
out too  great  abruptness  for  cultivation.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  soil  was  red,  which  gives  such 
a  warm  look  to  fallowed  hillsides  when  contrasted 
with  the  green  of  woodlands  and  growing  crops.  Of 
meadow-land  there  was  plenty  in  former  days — snug 
flats  of  rich  alluvial  soil  between  the  hills,  Avhose 
fertility  was  sufficient  to  resist,  without  deterioration, 
the  average  treatment  of  the  old  Virginia  "  rip  and 
tear"  system,  which  was  saying  much.  In  the 
overseer's  time,  and  probably  in  the  time,  too,  of  old 
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Uncle  Ean,  waving  timothy  grass  and  rank  clover  had 
flourished  there  and  glistened  in  the  heavy  dews  of 
the  bright  June  mornings.  When  I  first  knew  the 
place  the  backs  of  the  negroes  in  hay  time  used  to 
bend  low,  and  the  perspiration  pour  from  their  ebony 
faces  as  they  swished  their  mowing-blades  through 
the  heavy  growth.  Little  tinkling  streams,  all  over- 
grown with  alders  and  grape-vines,  coursed  their  way 
down  the  valleys ;  and  very  troublesome  they  grew 
in  flood  times  if  treated,  as  Mar'se  Dab  used  to  treat 
them,  with  contemptuous  neglect. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  place  where  Buffalo  Creek, 
which  bounded  it  on  one  side,  crossed  the  highroad 
to  Shucksville,  which  bounded  it  on  the  other,  there 
stood  a  venerable  wooden  edifice  which,  together  with 
the  hamlet  attached,  was  known  as  Digges'  Mills. 
Here  the  corn  and  wheat  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  ground  ever  since  there  had  been  any  to  grind, 
which  was  a  good  long  time,  From  an  Old  World 
standpoint,  perhaps,  it  was  not  very  ancient.  At  any 
rate  it  looked  it.  While  the  hum  and  drone  of  the 
wheel  and  the  flashing  of  the  waters  over  its  black 
and  sodden  timbers,  and  the  spray  that  sparkled  on 
the  mossy  rocks  beneath,  and  the  rustic  bridge  of 
chestnut  trunks  that  crossed  the  stream,  and  the  huge 
weeping-willow  from  which  it  swung,  made  a  picture 
that  on  sunny  summer  days  it  was  both  cool  and 
pleasant  to  behold.  Besides  the  mill  there  Avas  a  store, 
where  Mar'se  I  >ab  had,  in  his  earlier  prosperous  days, 
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a  ready  and  extensive  credit  with  Captain  Topfodder 
the  merchant.  In  the  days  of  his  too  evident  decline, 
he  had  an  account  even  greater  still,  whose  remote 
settlement  agitated  greatly  the  waking  hours  of  that 
worthy  ex-commodore  of  canal  boats.  Mar'se  Dab's 
wages  to  his  hired  hands,  and  the  advances  to  his  ten- 
ants, came  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  shape 
of  little  notes  on  the  torn  leaf  of  a  pocket-book, 
written  in  pencil,  to  the  long-suffering  Captain.  There 
were  whole  files  of  these  scrubby  little  remnants  stored 
away  in  the  desk  behind  the  counter,  running  after 
this  fashion  mostly  : — 

"  To  Cap.  Topfodder. — Please  supply  Chris'  John- 
son with  goods  to  am*-  $1.75. — Y1'-  friend, 

"D.  Digges." 

The  Captain  began  to  wish  he  hadn't  been  quite  such 
a  friend  to  Dabney  Digges.  As  he  sat  tilted  back  in 
his  straw-bottomed  chair  on  the  store  porch,  squirting 
tobacco-juice  over  the  railing  and  calling  to  his  cus- 
tomers as  they  rode  past  to  "  lite  and  set  awhile,"  he 
ruminated  over  the  possibilities  of  how  upon  earth  at 
this  late  date  he  could  alter  matters  without  appear- 
ing unneighbourly.  The  Captain  did  get  so  far  as  to 
say  in  public  that  "  Dab  Digges  was  the  hardest  man 
to  git  money  out  of  in  North  Berkeley."  Besides  the 
mill  and  the  store  there  was  a  wheelwright's  shop, 
whither  ploughs  and  waggon  bodies  and  dilapidated 
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buggies  retired  for  repair  for  indefinite  periods,  and 
grew  weather -scarred  and  almost  mossy  from  long 
hope  deferred.  There  "was  the  forge,  too,  of  a  black- 
smith, who  Avas  always  out  of  coal  or  "  gone  away  to 
'tend  his  crap,"  and  an  Episcopal  church,  that  had  of 
late  years  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure, 
or  at  any  rate  to  retain,  the  services  of  a  parson. 

Mar'se  Dab  was  a  man  rough  of  speech,  as  has 
been  implied.  He  didn't  say  negro,  nor  even  nigro, 
but  always  used  the  word  "  nigger,"  which  is  a  variety 
that,  strange  as  the  statement  may  appear  to  outsiders, 
is  seldom  used  by  well-bred  Southern  men,  and  never 
by  ladies.  "  Those  durned  niggers  !  "  Mar'se  Dab  used 
to  be  fond  of  saying,  "  ought  to  be  put  right  back  in 
slavery, — a  triilin',  no  'count  parcel  of  scoundrels." 

This  was  mere  verbosity.  The  Colonel  would  have 
been  miserable  if  he  had  not  been  surrounded  by 
them.  Most  people  in  the  neighbourhood  agreed, 
in  a  great  measure,  with  the  sentiments  so  badly 
expressed  by  Mar'se  Dab  ;  but  they  acted  up  to  their 
opinions,  and  dispensed  as  much  as  possible  with 
Ethiopian  assistance.  But  the  Colonel  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  As  I  have  already  stated,  he  collected 
all  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  established  them  upon 
the  Clover  Hill  plantation.  When  he  was  remon- 
strated with  upon  the  African  centre  he  had  setup, 
he  used  to  reiterate  the  vices  and  the  worthlessness 
of  the  dusky  race  with  much  greater  warmth  of  feel- 
ing than  the  other  would  think  of  doing.      But  he 
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used  to  say,  "  Dawg  my  skin  !  I  must  have  a  big- 
force  of  these  scoundrels,  if  I  am  going  to  make  any 
terbaccer  worth  speaking  about.  I  tell  you,  sir,  folks 
may  talk  about  grass,  and  stock,  and  fruit,  and  such- 
like. Terbaccer  made  old  Virginia,  not  termaters, 
and,  by  golly  !  I'm  goin'  to  hold  on  by  it  any  way." 

Xow  Mar'se  Dab  did  really  understand  the  science 
of  tobacco  growing  and  curing.  It  was  the  manage- 
ment of  free  labour,  and  the  keeping  in  heart,  by 
judicious  cultivation,  a  limited  amount  of  land,  that 
beat  him. 

ISTow,  in  Virginia,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  a 
labourer  is  required  for  every  20,000  hills  of  tobacco. 
As  the  Colonel  used  to  aim  at  planting  400,000  hills, 
or  about  80  acres,  it  will  be  understood  that  he  was 
compelled  to  have  about  him  what  was  a  large  force 
of  hands  for  ante-bellum  days  and  a  limited  estate. 
For  it  was  not  only  the  tobacco,  but  the  300  or  400 
acres  of  maize,  not  to  speak  of  the  wheat  he  had  to 
grow  "  to  bread  his  folks,"  as  he  would  have  said, 
and  to  keep  his  horses  and  mules,  and  milch-cows 
and  hogs. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  the  resettlement  of  Clover 
Hill  when  the  Colonel  went  there,  Ave  should  have  to 
enter  into  abstract  disquisitions  regarding  the  war 
and  the  negro  question,  for  which  there  is  here  no 
space.  We  should  have  to  describe  how  the  negroes, 
in  the  first  burst  of  freedom,  generally  moved  off  the 
old   plantations, — not  from  dislike   to   their    former 
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homes,  but,  as  it  were,  to  give  themselves  a  shake,  to 
show  that  they  were  free.  How,  with  all  this,  they 
generally  stuck  to  their  old  counties,  and  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  their  old  neighbourhoods.  This  sub- 
ject is  such  a  wide  one,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
with  it  here  is  to  drop  it  at  once  and  revert  to  the 
subject  of  the  sketch. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Colonel  intimately  his 
system  was  in  full  blast.  I  have  mentioned  that  he 
recommenced  his  life  with  some  ready  money,  as  he 
did  also  free  from  debt. 

There  were  two  or  three  years,  moreover,  about 
that  period  when  prices  were  exceptionally  high,  for 
artificial  reasons  that  traced  themselves  to  the  war. 
Mar'se  Dab's  credit  was  good,  and  he  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  actually  prospering  in  spite  of  his  defiance 
of  economic  laws.  He  came  to  believe  in  himself 
more  than  ever.  He  ridiculed  his  neighbours  "who 
sowed  clover  and  agitated  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  the  improvement  of  stock.  His  loudest  and  most 
tremendous  laughs  were  got  off  at  the  expense  of  a 
cousin  of  his  wife's,  who  had  set  out  fifty  acres  of 
apple-trees  in  the  mountains.  When  I  last  saw  that 
cousin  he  was  netting  4000  dollars  a-year  from  his 
orchards,  and  poor  Mar'se  Dab  was  in  Western 
Kansas  !  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  a  great  crop  was  the 
idea  in  those  days,  not  only  on  Clover  Hill,  but 
on  many  other  plantations  too.  The  negroes  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  Hock    to    Clover    Hill    before 
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Christmas-time  to  try  and  rent  a  bit  of  land  or  hire 
out  to  Mar'se  Dab.  Many  of  the  regular  old  Digges 
servants  from  Xewtown  again  united  their  fortunes 
with  the  family  in  this  manner. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  that  these  last  seldom 
stayed  more  than  a  year.  The  true  reason  of  this 
may  perhaps  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  old  Uncle 
Ephraim,  one  of  the  most  attached  of  the  bunch.  It 
was  a  confidential  communication,  it  is  true,  and 
delivered  across  the  boundary  fence  which  separated 
my  own  woodland  from  the  tobacco  patch  on  Mar'se 
Dab's  land,  which  old  Ephraim  was  working.  After 
all  these  years,  however,  there  could,  I  think,  be  no 
sort  of  objection  to  recalling  some  of  the  old  man's 
remarks. 

"Mar'se  Dab,"  said  the  patriarch,  "is  a  mighty 
good  man,  but  he  ain't  like  his  pa.  I  bin  raised  with 
quality  folks,  and  knows  what  they  is.  Thar  ain't 
no  fambly  in  the  State  as  held  therselves  higher  or 
more  'sclusive  than  our  folks  done  useter.  But 
Mar'se  Dab !  Lor'  !  he  don't  seem  to  have  no  respect 
for  hisself  or  fambly.  It  make  me  feel  mighty  bad 
to  hear  him  cutt'n  up,  a  rippin'  and  a  swarin'  an  a 
hollerin'  roun'  like  the  ordinary  white  folks  at  this 
upper  'een  of  the  county,  that  ain't  had  no  raisin' 
wuth  speakin'  'bout.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  chap  down  at 
the  big  house  when  Mar'se  Dab  wur  borned,  an'  when 
I  heern  him  lettin'  hisself  down  an'  gwine  on  in  sich 
a  way,  I  feel  powerfully  moved  to  say  suthin.     But 
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he's  a  rough  man,  Mar'se  Dab,  an'  like  as  not  to 
burst  me  all  to  pieces.  It  'ud  go  mighty  hard  with 
the  ole  Miss'  if  she  wur  alive  and  know'd.  She'd 
get  after  me,  too,  for  cert'n  and  sho',  if  she  thote  I 
'lowed  Mar'se  Dab  to  run  on  without  speakin'  any. 
I'll  be  powerful  oneasy  when  I  see  ole  Miss'  at  de 
judgment,   when  de  hearts  of  all  men     *     *     *." 

The  asterisks  represent  one  of  those  exhortations 
to  which  Uncle  Ephraim,  since  he  took  religion,  had 
been  addicted.  But  sound  as  was  his  doctrine,  and 
eloquent  as  was  his  language,  there  is  no  space  for 
even  a  sample  of  it.  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
it  Avas  cut  short,  and  the  venerable  man's  attention 
turned  somewhat  abruptly  to  earthly  things,  by  his 
mule,  which  he  had  left  standing  in  the  tobacco-rows, 
getting  his  leg  over  the  trace-chain,  and  showing  a 
disposition  to  leave  the  field,  plough  and  all. 

"  Stan'  still,  sah  !  What  you  warnt  to  be  cutt'n  up 
fo'.  It  look  like  to  me  yo'  oughter  hev  movin'  roun' 
enough,  and  be  prepar'd  to  stay  quiet  once  in  a  while, 
an'  study  over  yo'  foolishness." 

Unc'  Ephraim's  mind,  however,  was  not  yet  un- 
burdened, for  he  returned  upon  another  count. 

"  It  aint  Mar'se  Dab  only.  'Spite  of  the  rumpus 
and  fuss  he  raises  'roun  him,  thai  aint  no  kinder- 
hearted  man  north  of  Jeems  river,  or  dis  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  I  could  put  up  with  his  rearin'  an' 
pitchin'  roun',  for  the  'spect  I  bar  to  the  fambly,  but, 
bless  grashus  !  the  niggers  that  Mar'se  Dab's  c'llected 
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on  this  yer  place  !  No  one  ever  heern'  me  say  a 
word  'gainst  nobody  ;  but  I  swar  de  solemn  truth  that 
the  cull'd  folks  on  dis  yer  plantation  is  de  meanest, 
no  'countest,  crowd  of  niggers  that  Gord  ever  made. 
I  aint  altogether  'sprised,  for  I  know'd  whar  this  yer 
north  end  of  the  county  wur  befo'  the  war.  I  don't 
hold  as  what  some  o'  these  yer  plain  white  folks 
warn't  mighty  good  masters  to  their  servants ;  but 
then  a  cull'd  man  as  aint  belonged  to  a  good  fambly, 
whar  is  he  1  He  don't  know  nuthin'  'bout  manners 
or  'spect  for  hisself.  Now,  sah,  I  bin  raised,  I  has ! 
I  bin  raised/  I  aint  growed  up  like  a  sassafras  bush 
in  a  ole  turn'd-out  field  anyhow  !  Thar's  a  heap  o' 
difference  'tween  white  folks,  an'  thar's  a  heap  o' 
difference  'tween  cull'd  folks,  too.  Fur  a  gen'leman 
as  has  bin  raised  among  cull'd  folks,  Mar'se  Dab 
beats  anythin'  I  ever  seed.  He  don't  seem  to  knoAV 
more  'bout  'em  than  ef  he  wur  a  Northern  man.  He 
don't  study  neither  character  nor  princerples.  Every- 
body layed  out  to  git  on  this  yer  place,  as  they  know'd 
it  war  a  good  plantation,  an'  that  Mar'se  Dab  had 
right  smart  money  by  his  wife  an'  a  good  force  of 
mules.  Dis  yer  nigger  or  dat  ar  nigger  cum  'long 
about  hirin'-time,  an'  talks  big  to  Mar'se  Dab  'bout 
the  wuk  he'll  do  if  de  boss  '11  guv  him  a  house  an' 
land  for  de  comin'  year.  He  runs  on  mightily  maybe 
about  how  he's  bin  mindin'  a  team  for  his  ole  mar'se 
since  de  s'render,  an'  how  as  his  ole  mar'se  was  jes  fit 
to  kill  himself  at  losin'  sich  a  good  hand ;  but  how 
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his  wife  took  sorter  ailin,  an'  a  whole  parcel  of  foolish- 
ness which  Mar'se  Dab  takes  stock  in.  Den  dis  yer 
nigger  tells  Mar'se  Dab  he'll  be  satisfied  with  half 
the  terbaccer  an'  a  third  of  the  corn ;  an'  as  Mar'se 
Dab's  bin  givin'  half  the  corn,  he  thinks  lie's  niakin' 
the  finest  kind  of  agreement,  not  studyin'  neither 
character  nor  princerples. 

"  Gord  knows  whar  sich  niggers  wur  raised — up  in 
de  mount'ns  as  like  as  not."  (The  supreme  contempt 
at  such  a  source  of  origin,  expressed  by  Uncle  Eph- 
raim's  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  could  only  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  a  local  expert.)  "bar's  bin  a  heap  o' 
folk  an'  a  heap  o'  house-buildin'  on  dis  yer  y>A/?/tation 
since  de  war.  Dar  soon  won't  be  a  housedog  left  or 
a  board-tree  left  in  the  woods.  Dar's  bin  land  clur'd 
so  nat'ral  po'  it  'ud  skeercely  sprout  a  black-eyed  pea 
in  the  first  crap.  I  mind  the  time  when  I  usetest  to 
come  up  yer  in  busy  times.  It  wur  a  fine  place,  an' 
de  craps  wur  powerful  heavy  den.  The  wheat  wuz 
so  rank  I  jes  told  the  Jedge — Mar'se  Dab's  pa — that 
ef  he  warnted  me  to  go  up  cradlin'  wheat  to  Clover 
Hill,  he'd  jes  have  to  trade  me  away  fur  some  one 
who  could  do  it;  for  my  rheumatics  was  too  bad, 
an'  I  couldn't  an'  I  warn't  agwine  ter  do  it,  not  if 
he  cut  me  in  pieces  fur  it.  Now,  bless  grashus ! 
the  heads  aint  within  hollerin'  distance  of  one 
another. 

"  Yes,  sah,  dar's  a  heap  too  many  folk  on  this  yer 
plantation,  an'  mighty  po'  kind  of  folk,  too.      It  look 
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like  to  me  as  if  Mar'se  Dab  had  been  ridin'  roun'  the 
country  fo'  a  yer  or  two  an'  skeered  up  all  the 
meanest  niggers  'twixt  here  an'  the  big  mount'ns,  an' 
sot  'em  plum'  down  in  a  muss.  Sich  a  stealin'  an' 
lyin'  an'  cussin'  an'  rippin'  an'  rarin'  an'  tramplin' 
roun'  never  wur  seed,  an'  yet  thar's  mo'  talk  'bout 
'ligion  here  than  most  anywhar.  To  see  'em  scufflin' 
up  to  the  mourners'-bench  on  preachin'  Sundays — 
O-o-o-o-ee ! 

"  I  laffed  fit  to  kill  myself  las'  Sunday  when  Brer 
Moses  from  Poplar  Creek  was  guvin'  a  open-ar  preach- 
in'  for  the  noo  church  fund.  "Well,  sah,  when  Unc' 
Mose'  had  got  through  de  preachin'  he  tuk  off  his  felt 
hat,  an'  axed  me  to  sukkerlate  it  roun'  for  the  ejec- 
tion. Fo'  Gord,  sah,  that  ar  ole  hat  of  Brer  Mose' 
passed  aroun'  from  han'  to  han'  o'  that  bowdaciously 
'ligious  crowd,  and  nar  a  quarter  nor  a  ten-cent  peece, 
nor  even  a  nickel,  wur  drapped  in  the  crown  of  it.  I 
saw  Brer  Mose'  face  wukin'  powerfully  as  the  empty 
ole  hat  wur  comin'  roun'  to  him  again,  an'  I  could  see 
he  wur  pretty  mad.  "When  it  got  to  the  man  as  wur 
stanin'  next  him,  he  reached  out  his  han'  and  grabbed 
dat  ar  hat  in  de  biggest  kind  of  a  hurry — sorter  makin' 
out  as  if  he  wur  skeered  he  wouldn't  han'le  it  agin. 
Well,  sah,  Brer  Mose'  in  front  o'  all  de  folks  fust 
looked  at  one  side  o'  de  hat  an'  den  at  de  other,  an' 
den  he  crams  it  on  his  head  an'  hollered  out,  '  "Well, 
bredren,  you  isn't  showin'  yo'selves  by  yo'  deeds 
'preciative  of  all  de  blessin's  showered  upon  yo',  but 

T.s. — VI.  K 
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tank  de  Lord  1'se  got  my  ole  hat  back  anyway, — dat's 
somethin'  in  those  yer  hard  times.'  In  all  yo'  born 
days,  sah,  you  never  seed  a  crowd  of  niggers  look  so 
mean.  No,  sail  ;  I  reckon  I'll  git  on  down  to  the  ole 
place  agin.  Mar'se  Ran,  so  long  as  lie's  thar,  '11  give 
me  a  house  an'  terbaccer-patch.  I  aint  suited  to  these 
times  nohow.  A  heap  a  hurrain'  an'  fuss  was  made 
'bout  dis  yer  friddom x  an'  that ;  but  I  b'lieve  I'd  as 
lief  things  had  stayed  as  they  wur." 

Uncle  Ephraim  was,  of  course,  a  privileged  person. 
His  years,  loyalty,  respectability,  and  "dignified 
manners "  procured  for  him  a  licence  and  liberty  of 
speech  that  are  submitted  to,  the  world  over,  in 
ancient  and   faithful  domestics. 

"  Burn  that  old  man  Ephraim  ! "  said  Mar'se  Dab 
to  me  one  day  not  long  after  this. 

"  What's  he  been  up  to  1 "  said  I.  "  lie's  the  best 
hand  you've  got." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  yes  !  He's  a  good  enough  hand  ;  but 
I'm  blamed  if  I  stand  his  nonsense  any  more  !  He's 
just  been  spoiled  down  at  home  by  our  folks,  and  got 
to  think  1  can't  live  without  him.  What  d'ye  think 
he  did  yesterday  1  He  came  up  to  the  house  'bout 
sundown  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  I 
thought,  of  course,  a  horse  was  sick  or  something, 
and  went  out  to  him;  and  I'll  be  dorgonned  if  he 
didn't  stand  and  lecture  me  for  a  half  hour,  and 
would  have  gone  on  for  two  hours  if  I'd  'a  let  him. 

J  Freedom. 
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He  run  on  about  my  cut'n  bar,  and  said  no  Digges 
had  ever  cut  liar  before ;  and  that  my  pa  and  ma 
"would  get  up  out  o'  their  graves  and  ramble  roun'  in 
'straction  if  they  thote  I  was  goin'  on  so.  As  sure  as 
I  stand  here,  if  the  old  scamp  didn't  go  on  to  tell  me 
lie  was  afeared  I  hadn't  any  o'  the  old  Digges  dignity, 
and  Lord  knows  what,  till  I  took  up  a  swingle-tree 
and  told  the  old  scoundrel  I'd  burst  his  head  open  if 
he  gave  me  any  more  of  his  sass  !  '  Oh,  that's  right 
— that's  right,  Mar'se  Dab,'  says  he.  'Kill  me,  sail 
—for  Gord's  sake  kill  me  !  I  bin  yer  in  this  wicked 
world  long  'nuff  anyway.  I'se  made  my  peace,  an' 
am  ready  to  go  right  away.  I'll  suttenly  go  straight 
to  the  old  mar'se  and  missus,  an'  tell  them  how 
yo'  cutt'n  up  an'  swarin'  an'  rippin'  aroun'.  Yes, 
knock  me  on  de  head,  Mar'se  Dab;  I  ain't  keerin' 
much  anyway.  Folk's  ways  these  times  aint  my  ways. 
I  nussed  you,  Mar'se  Dab,  when  you  ■  was  so  small 
you  hadn't  hardly  commenced  to  notice.  I  sb.uk 
down  apples  for  you,  Mar'se  Dab,  befor'  ever  you  put 
pants  on.  Go  on,  Mar'se  Dab  ;  kill  me,  sail !  You're 
mad  now,  an'  jes'  think  I'm  sassin'.  One  d'ese  yer 
fine  days  you'll  say  old  man  Ephraim  warn't  sich  a 
fule  as  I  thote.'  If  you'd  heard  the  old  fellow,  you'd 
have  been  powerfully  tickled.  I  shouldn't  have  fared, 
but  the  old  man  raised  such  a  fuss,  a  lot  of  the  hands 
came  round  to  listen." 

So  old  Ephraim,  the  last  of  the  old  stock,  went, 
and  Clover  Hill   continued   on  its   downhill   course. 
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The  Colonel's  notions  of  the  capacity  of  land  were 
drawn  from  no  human  standpoint.  He  ploughed  up 
the  hillsides ;  he  ploughed  up  the  hottoms.  Noble 
groves  of  oak  and  chestnut  fell  before  the  destroying 
axe  on  ridges  unfertile  for  cultivation,  and  that  the 
common-sense  of  two  centuries  had  left  intact.  So  it 
was  year  after  year,  red-land  and  grey-land,  up-land 
and  bottom,  turned  and  heaved  unceasingly  beneath 
the  recklessly  driven  ploughs.  Year  after  year  the 
axe  rang,  and  the  toppling  trees  crashed  for  new 
tobacco-ground.  The  negroes  sang  and  shouted,  and 
Mar'se  Dab  holloaed  and  stormed,  happy  in  the  pan- 
demonium he  had  created,  and  hugging  even  closer, 
as  their  evil  fruit  became  apparent,  the  worst  traditions 
of  the  past. 

Tobacco,  tobacco,  wheat,  wheat,  maize,  oats,  wheat, 

oats,  maize,  maize This,  I  think,  woidd  fairly 

have  described  Mar'se  Dab's  method  of  rotation. 
This  amazing  tax  upon  the  soil  was  not  modified  by 
any  outside  assistance.  .Some  phosphate  or  stimu- 
lating fertiliser  of  some  kind  was  dropped  in  the  hill 
with  the  second  crop  of  tobacco  ;  but  the  Colonel's 
favourite  dictum  was  that  "  commercial  fertilisers 
Avould  break  any  man.-'  There  was,  however,  an 
immense  bank  of  barnyard  manure  accumulated  round 
the  stables,  scorched  by  the  suns  and  bleached  by  the 
rains,  it  is  true,  of  many  years,  but  still  by  no  means 
valueless.  Never,  Mar'se  Dab  declared,  when  twitted 
by  his  friends  upon  the  subject,  could  he  find  time  to 
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devote  his  waggons  and  horses  to  such  a  secondary- 
matter. 

The  rotation  above  formulated  with  tolerable 
accuracy  covers,  it  will  be  noticed,  some  ten  years. 
This  was  about  the  length  of  Mar'se  Dab's  reign  at 
Clover  Hill,  the  year  of  collapse,  when  the  long-suf- 
fering soil  at  last  gave  out  in  indignation,  and  ab- 
solutely refused  to  bear  further  the  burden  so  unjustly 
laid  upon  it,  and  Clover  Hill,  in  the  estimation  even 
of  the  most  reactionary  Ethiopians,  was  "run  clean 
out."  The  corn-stalks  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  your 
little  finger,  and,  save  in  the  rich  hollows  by  the 
streams,  produced  nothing  but  "nubbins."1  The 
wheat-straw  was  so  miserably  short,  and  the  ears  so 
scanty,  that  Uncle  Ephraim's  forcible  illustration  as 
to  their  being  scarcely  within  hollerin'  distance  of  one 
another,  was  by  no  means  so  far-fetched.  The  oat- 
crops  had  grown  so  weak  that  the  briers  and  bushes, 
rioting  in  the  filthy  soil,  simply  choked  them  out  of 
existence ;  while  the  fierce  winter  rains  had  cut  gullies 
down  the  hillsides,  which  the  thunderstorms  of  sum- 
mer rent  into  ravines  so  deep  that  men  and  mules 
nearly  disappeared  from  sight  when  they  floundered 
through  them. 

Mar'se  Dab  "died  fighting."  It  was  the  extra- 
ordinarily dry  year  of  187 —  that  finished  him.  The 
sight  of  the  crops  on  Clover  Hill  that  year  made  ven- 
erable agriculturists  weep  who  remembered  the  glories 
1  Short  deformed  heads. 
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of  the  past.  Mar'se  Dab  believed  in  tobacco  till  tin- 
last,  nor  was  there  anything  unreasonable  in  his  faith, 
considered  in  the  abstract.  It  was  his  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  that  was  wrong.  His  tobacco  he  managed 
admirably.  His  plant-beds  were  burnt  in  good  season. 
When  the  spring  frosts  cut  other  folks'  young  plants, 
or  the  fly  got  them  in  cold  dry  weather,  Mar'se  Dab 
had  always  a  plentiful  supply.  When  "  planting 
out "  came  in  June,  the  Colonel  always  had  his  land 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  hilled  up,  ready  for  the  first 
good  "  season,"  and  everybody  in  the  plantation  had 
ample  warning  of  the  coming  rain.  For  so  long  as 
Uncle  Ephraim  was  there,  he  was  better  than  fifty 
barometers.  The  signs  had  never  been  known  to  fail. 
When  "  de  mis'ry"  took  that  venerable  henchman 
"in  de  left  shoulder,  ther'd  be  fallin'  wedder  befo' 
day,  cert'n  and  sho'." 

No  growing  crop  was  better  'tended  than  Mar'se 
Dab's  tobacco;  and  if  some  of  the  tenants'  houses 
"cured  up  a  little  blotchy  or  ran  some"  during  that 
critical  period,  it  was  because  the  boss,  "rustler" 
though  he  was,  couldn't  be  everywhere  at  the  same 
time,  lint  while  Mar'se  Dab's  tobacco  was  well 
done  by,  everything  else  was  neglected  ;  and  econo- 
mical laws  were  defiantly  and  aggressively  flouted. 
Clover  Hill  was  not  quite  in  the  real  tobacco-belt, 
— that  group  of  counties  where  the  highest  grade  of 
leaf  is  produced,  and  where  other  crops  may  be  safely 
made    subservient    to    tobacco    culture.       These    arc 
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technicalities,  however,  that  would  only  bore  the 
non-agricultural  reader.  I  will  simply  quote  once 
more  that  oracle  Uncle  Ephraim,  who  was  fond  of 
declaring  that  "  any  one  who  put  his  main  'pendance 
on  terbaccer  in  JSTorth  Berkeley,  'ud  git  inter  the 
porehouse  sho\"  Mar'se  Dab  put  his  'pendance  on 
tobacco.  He  didn't  go  to  the  poorhouse,  because  he 
had  a  brother-in-law  in  Western  Kansas  of  a  kindly 
turn  of  mind ;  but  the  latter  alternative  Avas,  I  fear, 
only  one  degree  removed  from  the  former  in  the 
Colonel's  mind. 

I  can  recall  his  figure,  as  it  were  but  yesterday, 
sitting  on  the  roadside  fence  on  a  hot  June  morning, 
looking  wistfully  towards  the  west  for  the  long- 
expected  rain  that  will  enable  him  to  plant  out  his 
tobacco. 

One  glance  at  Mar'se  Dab  is  sufficient  to  discover 
that  he  ignores  the  assistance  of  the  tailor  even  more 
completely  than  he  does  that  of  the  manure-merchant. 
But  there  is  method  and  not  madness  in  this.  In 
his  patriotic  fervour,  Mar'se  Dab  swore  that  he  would 
wear  nothing  the  material  of  which  was  not  manu- 
factured in  old  Virginia,  To  a  man  who  was  fastidious 
about  his  personal  appearance,  such  a  resolution  would 
have  amounted  (in  those  days  anyhow)  to  an  aston- 
ishing pitch  of  self-denial.  It  was  very  praiseworthy 
in  Mar'se  Dab,  no  doubt,  but  I  don't  think  it  weighed 
oppressively  upon  him. 

He  had  yellow  homespun  pants,  the  cloth  of  which 
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had  been  woven  by  an  old  lady  of  colour  up  on  the 
mountain,  who  still  possessed  that  disappearing  art. 
The  cut  suggested  Mrs  Digges's  sewing  -  machine. 
His  boots  were  made  by  Uncle  Ephraim,  who  solaced 
himself  in  his  cabin  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
with  shoemaking  and  the  weaving  of  baskets.  I 
once  had  a  pair  of  boots  from  Uncle  Ephraim  myself ; 
but  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  recollection,  and 
hasten  on.  Mar'se  Dab  despised  a  waistcoat  even  in 
cold  weather.  His  coat  was  always  out  at  both 
elbows  :  whether  this  was  because  he  got  the  cloth 
by  the  piece  from  the  new  woollen  mills  at  Barksville 
or  not,  I  can't  say.  It  was,  I  think,  a  kind  of  defiant 
tatterdemalionism  that  the  Colonel  liked  to  hug  as  a 
sort  of  mute  undying  protest  against  the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  South's  old  institutions.  For  how- 
ever great  his  financial  difficulties  might  have  been, 
they  wiiv  nut  on  a  scale  so  trifling  as  to  necessitate 
an  exposure  of  both  elbows.  "When  his  neighbours 
joked  with  him  about  his  ragged  edges,  he  used  to 
say,  "times  were  too  durned  hard  for  fancy  dressin'." 
Mar'se  Dab's  hatred  of  Yankees  was  conspicuous  even 
at  a  period  when  sectional  bitterness  was  extreme. 
It  made  your  flesh  creep  to  hear  the  pains  and 
penalties  to  which  Mar'se  Dab  consigned  in  fancy 
his  fellow-citizens  north  of  Maryland.  At  election 
times  he  was  the  terror  of  Republican  stump-orators 
and  carpet-baggers.  At  the  same  time  1  am  perfectly 
sure  that  if  a  Connecticut  man,  even  though  he  were 
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loaded  down  with  wooden  nutmegs,  stood  in  need  of 
a  dinner,  and  Mar'se  Dab  had  only  a  crust,  lie  would 
have  shared  it  with  him-. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  as  pursued  from  time  immemorial  in  the  old 
Dominion,  that  appeals  to  the  patriarchal  instincts  of 
the  conservative  Virginian.  The  unnumbered  waggon- 
loads  of  wood  that  are  set  to  blaze  upon  the  new 
plant-beds  in  midwinter,  to  kill  the  germs  of  weeds 
and  prepare  the  woodland  soil  for  the  tender  seed  ; 
the  crashing  and  tumbling  of  the  forest-trees  when 
"  new  grounds  "  are  being  opened  ;  the  cheery  shout- 
ing of  the  negroes,  and  the  unwonted  energy  that  any 
momentous  undertaking,  more  especially  if  it  is  con- 
nected with  tobacco,  calls  forth ;  the  excitement  and 
rush  of  transplanting  from  the  beds  to  the  field  in 
early  summer,  when  the  necessary  rain,  perhaps,  is 
scarce,  and  opportunities  consequently  few. 

Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  watching,  through 
the  hot  days  of  July  and  August,  the  gradual  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  broadening  gummy  leaves  to 
the  sun,  and  all  the  risks  of  shattering  hailstorms 
and  of  early  night-frosts  catching  the  "  crinkley " 
ripening  plants  before  they  are  fit  to  cut.  Then  the 
critical  period  of  curing  ;  and  lastly,  the  long  journey, 
plunging  through  the  mud  to  the  market,  where  the 
interests  of  master  and  man,  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
are  absorbed  for  a  short  and  exciting  period  in  the 
yellow-labelled  heaps  upon  the  warehouse  floor,  which 
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the  auctioneer  is  knocking  down  to  local  and  foreign 
buyers,  at  figures  which  vary  so  much  from  day  to 
day  as  to  impart  a  flavour  of  speculation  to  tobacco- 
raising  that  may  perhaps  be  one  of  its  attractions. 

Everything  to  do  with  tobacco  Mar'se  Dab  loved 
with  a  hereditary  devotion  to  the  time  -  honoured 
product  of  his  native  land.  Still  tobacco-"  making," 
in  his  estimation,  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  The  very 
seasons  had  altered  since  the  war ;  the  sun  seemed 
to  shine  less  brightly  ;  the  moon  to  shed  a  dimmer 
light  (and  Mar'se  Dab  believed  in  the  moon) ;  the 
summer  dews  to  fall  more  sparingly  than  of  yore. 
So  at  any  rate  Mar'se  Dab  was  thinking,  when  we 
left  him  just  now  sitting  upon  the  roadside,  looking 
westward  at  the  thunder-clouds. 

The  tobacco-land  is  hilled  up,  but  scarcely  half  of 
it  as  yet  planted.  The  young  plants  in  the  beds  are 
pushing  one  another  out  of  the  ground  from  their 
size  and  vigour,  bowever.  The  earth  is  dry  and 
parched,  and  in  two  weeks  it  will  be  July — and 
upon  July-planted  tobacco,  as  everybody  in  Virginia 
knows,  no  'pendancc,  as  old  Ephraim  would  say,  can 
be  placed.  The  great  black  cloud  comes  nearer  and 
nearer;  woods  and  mountains  are  absorbed,  and 
vanish  into  the  approaching  gloom,  while  from  the 
inky  void  there  breaks  gradually  upon  the  silent  air 
the  hoarse  roar  of  waters  dashing  upon  a  myriad 
leaves.  Mar'se'  Dab's  hopes  have  ceased  to  have  even 
that  slight  element  of  uncertainty  that  is  inseparable 
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from  the  word.  "  It's  come  this  time,  any  way," 
says  he,  as  he  turns  homeward,  full  in  his  mind  of 
the  lrig  crop  he  will  now  pitch.  The  very  spray  of 
the  coming  storm  scuds  on  the  newly  awakened 
breeze  that  is  flying  before  it ;  and  the  red  dust  of 
the  turnpike,  as  if  its  last  chance  for  a  frolic  had 
come,  whirls  this  way  and  that  in  the  changing 
currents  of  the  thunder-laden  air.  Everywhere  there 
is  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  the  coming  storm. 
The  Clover  Hill  domestics  are  hard  at  work  rushing 
the  family  linen  and  mattresses  off  the  front  portico. 
Aunt  Judy  is  racing  after  the  young  turkeys ;  the 
negroes  have  unyoked  their  teams  from  the  corn-rows, 
and  are  hastening  up  to  the  barnyard,  singing  tearful 
dirges  for  joy  at  the  "prospec'  of  a  season."  The 
spring  calves  in  the  yard  are  galloping  hither  and 
thither  with  their  tails  in  the  air,  like  quadrupeds 
demented  ;  and  old  Uncle  Ephraim,  at  his  cabin-door, 
is  reminding  Aunt  Milly  that  "  he'd  bin  lookin'  fur 
weather  "  (inspired  of  course  by  the  sensations  in  his 
shoulder),  "  but  hardly  reckoned  it  would  cum  befo' 
sundown. " 

Here,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  at  any  rate  planting- 
out  his  tobacco-crop,  we  must  leave  Mar'se  Dab.  If 
he  was  obstinate  and  prejudiced,  there  was  no  kinder- 
hearted  man,  as  Uncle  Ephraim  said,  "north  of 
Jeems  river."  If  he  was  loud-mouthed  and  boister- 
ous, and  stormed  at  his  hands  in  a  way  that  made 
him  conspicuous  in  a  place  where  these  peculiarities 
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are  uncommon,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  confiding 
fashion  in  which  lie  supplied  these  very  dependants 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  advance  from  year  to 
year  that  hastened  his  downfall.  His  inability  to 
refuse  security  for  all  the  bacon  and  corn-meal,  the 
cotton  dresses  and  "  pars  o'  shoes  "  that  the  inmates 
of  the  twenty  cabins  on  Clover  Hill  wanted,  or 
thought  they  wanted,  at  Captain  Topfodder's,  no 
doubt  swelled  greatly  the  obligations  that  finally 
crushed  Mar'se  Dab.  How  the  gallant  Captain  came 
out  among  the  creditors  I  never  heard,  for  I  left  the 
neighbourhood  before  the  great  crisis  occurred,  and 
was  most  happily  spared  the  harrowing  spectacle  of 
the  sale.  The  details  of  this  great  occasion,  however, 
were  of  course  fully  communicated.  There  was 
twelve  months'  credit  given,  and  the  prices  were 
accordingly  cpiite  fabulous.  How  much  was  actually 
collected  at  that  remote  future  period  is  of  course  a 
matter  I  know  nothing  about,  But,  so  far  as  paper 
went,  the  bidding  was  so  brisk  and  the  prices  so 
unprecedented  that  Major  Hogshead,  the  famous 
auctioneer  from  Shucksville,  had  twice  to  go  behind 
the  stable  for  a  drink  —  his  feelings  were  so  much 
overcome. 

Poor  Mar'se  Dab,  however,  benefited  from  none  of 
these  things.  His  chief  creditor,  a  local  Jew  with  a 
Scotch  name,  took  over  the  place,  and  here  is  the 
advertisement  of  sale,  cut  out  of  the  local  newspaper 
i  if  that  date,  and  kept  all  these  years  as  a  memento  : — 
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FOR  sale,  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser,  13  miles  from 
Shucksville  and  1  from  school,  store,  and  mill,  sit- 
uate on  the  old  Richmond  Pike,  924  acres  of  fine  rolling 
land,  100  acres  original  forest,  50  acres  bottom-land  ;  fine 
brick  Mansion,  with  all  necessary  Outbuildings,  and  16 
Cabins.     Price  $9500.     Apply  at  the  Office  ol  this  Paper. 

A  Philadelphia  man  bought  Clover  Hill  and 
commenced  to  farm  the  property.  A  supreme  belief 
in  himself,  a  boundless  contempt  for  everything 
Southern,  so  far  as  business  was  concerned,  and  a 
repudiation  of  all  advice  from  bis  neighbours,  bad 
the  usual  result.  The  place  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  practical  Virginian  of  the  reformed  school.  Clover 
once  again,  I  have  heard,  has  been  induced  to  spring 
upon  its  hillsides — or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them. 
The  wayward  courses  of  Buffalo  Creek  and  its  little 
feeders  have  been  checked  with  banks  and  walls ; 
the  deep  gullies  have  been  filled  with  logs  and  pine- 
brush.  In  the  bottom-lands  the  horse-mower  goes 
"  clicking  "  on  June  mornings  through  grass  as  heavy 
almost  as  that  which  bent  the  negroes'  backs  in  old 
slavery  days.  There  are  not,  I  hear,  half-a-dozen 
negroes  on  the  place,  and  those  that  are  there  have 
got  to  "work  or  quit."  There  is  nothing  left  of 
Mar'se  Dab's  reign  but  the  gullies,  a  few  tenantless 
rotting  cabins,  the  log  wralls  of  the  negro  church  that, 
in  spite  of  preacher  Moses'  endeavours  and  sarcasm, 
never  achieved  a  roof  for  want  of  funds,  and  the 
old  coloured  burying-ground  at  the  corner  of  the 
broom-sedge  pasture  above  the  mill. 
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BY    C.    F.    GORDON    CUMMING. 
[MAGA.     May  1883.] 

UNDER  such  titles  as  "Thought-Heading,"  "Brain- 
Waves,"  &c,  we  have  recently  heard  much  free 
iliscussion  of  that  strange  and  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible influence  which  we  are  driven  to  assume  must 
be  exerted  by  certain  minds  on  those  which  (from 
some  affinity  as  yet  unexplained)  are  subject  to  their 
power. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  persons  who  have  failed 
to  remark  how  often  they  have  turned  to  a  friend 
to  make  some  comment  totally  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject which  may  have  been  under  discussion,  and  are 
startled  by  hearing  the  very  words  they  meant  to 
utter  addressed  to  themselves.  Hence  the  saying, 
"  You  have  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth."  Or 
again  :  how  often  we  are  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse 
to  write  to  some  far-away,  long-neglected  friend,  and 
lo  !  our  letter  crosses  one  from  him,  perhaps  in  mid- 
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ocean,  proving  that  the  same  impulse  must  have  im- 
pelled him  to  write  at  the  same  time. 

To  whatever  cause  we  must  ascribe  this  unsolved 
problem  — ■  whether  electricity,  magnetism,  or  any 
kindred  agency — the  reality  of  these  influences  ap- 
pears to  be  beyond  question.  Whether  it  may  in 
any  way  account  for  such  very  puzzling  "  lucky  hits  " 
as  are  occasionally  made  by  the  "  spiritualists,"  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Yet  it  seems  possible 
that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  some  of  these 
persons  may  have  acquired  a  power  (which  might 
prove  a  very  inconvenient  one)  of  reading  their 
neighbours'  innermost  thoughts — thoughts  so  deeply 
buried  that  they  themselves  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
their  existence. 

A  lady  has  just  been  describing  to  me  a  seance  at 
which  she  was  recently  present  in  a  London  drawing- 
room.  It  was  given  by  a  gentleman  who  wished 
simply  to  prove  the  power  of  thought-reading,  without 
making  any  claim  whatever  to  supernatural  power. 
Calling  up  a  girl,  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him, 
but  a  friend  of  my  informant,  he  told  her  that  he 
was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  she  was  to  take  two 
slips  of  paper,  write  a  name  on  each,  and  fold  them 
up  neatly,  before  his  return.  The  girl  being  an 
American,  wrote  the  names  of  two  of  her  country- 
women— one  in  the  United  States,  the  other  present 
at  the  seance. 

The    gentleman    immediately   returned,   blindfold. 
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Ho  bade  the  girl  take  one  of  the  folded  papers,  and 
press  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  her  own  finger, 
-while  with  her  other  hand  she  was  to  press  his  finger 
upon  his  own  brow,  as  if  helping  him  to  intensify  his 
power  of  thought-reading.  Presently  he  said,  "  This 
is  a  very  uncommon  name  :  it  is  troublesome  to  read." 
Then  he  spelt  Mary  Gbeenhowe,  without  any 
mistake  whatever.  Then  he  said,  "  This  lady  is  in 
America.  She  is  very  ill.  You  are  in  great  trouble 
about  her."  Strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  had  just 
received  a  letter  to  say  that  her  friend  was  suffering 
from  a  serious  attack  of  fever,  and  she  certainly  was 
in  considerable  anxiety  about  her. 

The  second  slip  of  folded  paper  was  then  produced, 
on  which  was  written  the  name  of  my  friend  Mrs 

S s  ;  but  the  blind  reader  at  once  said, — "  "Why, 

you  have  written  '  Mrs  '  instead  of  putting  a  Christian 
name."  He  then  read  the  surname  without  hesitation 
(also  an  uncommon  name),  and  immediately  added, — 
"  Why,  this  lady  is  present  in  the  room,"  so  he  would 
say  nothing  more  concerning  her.  The  lady  in  question 
was  my  informant.  She  had  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  the  thought-reader. 

He  then  left  the  room,  leaving  those  in  it  to  agree 
on  some  object  which  he  was  to  touch.  He  returned, 
blindfold  as  before,  and  a  gentleman,  not  known  to 
him,  was  deputed  to  walk  beside  him,  pressing  one 
finger  on  his  brow,  but  in  no  way  guiding  him.  The 
seeker  several  times  remonstrated  with  this  gentleman, 
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saying  that  he  felt  he  was  inimical  to  him — was  re- 
solving not  to  think  of  the  object ;  that  if  he  would 
do  so,  he  could  find  it  far  more  rapidly  ;  that  he  made 
no  pretence  to  any  supernatural  power,  but  wished 
simply  to  show  the  power  of  thought-reading.  All 
this  time  he  slowly  advanced  from  point  to  point,  now 
and  again  pausing  before  some  object,  but  always 
saying  "  No,  it  was  not  this,"  till  at  length  he  suddenly 
seemed  satisfied,  and  actually  did  touch  the  thing 
selected.  He  gave  various  other  tests  of  his  power, 
which  excited  considerable  wonder  in  those  who 
beheld  them. 

As  all  well- authenticated  evidence  in  any  way 
bearing  on  the  subject  must  possess  a  certain  value  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
question,  I  may  be  excused  for  describing  an  incident 
of  so  personal  a  character  that  I  should  otherwise 
shrink  from  relating  it.  I  have  been  told  that  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  strange  experience,  was  really 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  would  appear  a  per- 
fectly natural  incident  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  dabbling  in  spiritualism. 

Probably,  however,  there  are  multitudes  of  persons 
who,  like  myself,  have  always  rather  avoided  the 
subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  dislike  to  everything  connected  with  it,  and 
to  all  the  seances  in  which  "darkened  rooms,"  "  soft 
touches  of  spirit  hands,"  "  table-rappings,"  "  chair- 
liftings,"    "sounds  of  low  music,"  &c,  &c,  formed 

T.s. — VI.  L 
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items,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  suggestive  of 
some  form  of  deception. 

In  the  beginning  of  1880,  however,  I  chanced  to 
find  myself  in  Boston  (Massachusetts),  the  fortunate 
guest  of  one  whose  hospitable  home  has  for  many 
years  been  the  centre  of  the  most  delightful  society 
in  that  literary  city.  Knowing  Boston  to  be  a  centre 
of  so-called  spiritualism,  I  remarked  to  a  friend  of 
my  host  that  it  was  really  quite  wrong  that  travellers 
should  be  there  and  not  see  something  of  the  spirit- 
ualism for  which  it  is  so  famous.  He  replied  that  he 
himself  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  but  that  if 
I  cared  to  interview  a  medium,  he  would  find  out 
how  to  arrange  the  meeting,  and  would  be  glad  to 
escort  me.  Of  course  I  agreed,  and  he  went  off  to 
ask  an  acquaintance  learned  in  such  matters  how  he 
was  to  set  about  it. 

His  friend  told  him  that  it  was  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  He  had  only  to  go  to  a  central  office, 
called  "The  Banner  of  Light,"  and  there  he  would 
obtain  all  necessary  information.  To  this  office  he 
accordingly  proceeded,  and  was  received  in  the  most 
business-like  manner.  "  He  wished  to  see  a  medium?" 
Certainly.  He  had  only  to  select  the  one  he  preferred. 
Thereupon  a  large  book  of  reference  was  produced, 
like  a  servants'  register,  in  which  were  entered  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  multitude  of  professional 
mediums,  on  any  one  of  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to 
call  and  make  his  own  arrangements. 
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Quite  at  random  he  took  note  of  several  addresses 
and  drove  off  to  the  first  on  his  list.  He  was  received 
hy  an  unpleasant-looking  woman,  in  a  dingy  house, 
and  resolved  to  try  his  luck  elsewhere.  At  the  next 
house  he  was  received  in  a  pretty  room  by  an  attrac- 
tive little  lady  of  fragile  and  delicate  appearance. 
She  consulted  her  list  of  engagements,  and  said  she 
could  spare  an  hour  on  the  following  day,  when  she 
would  expect  lis. 

Three  other  ladies  had  by  this  time  expressed  a 
wish  to  accompany  us.  The  medium,  Mrs  X.  W.3 
made  some  demur  to  the  presence  of  so  many,  on  the 
score  that  it  was  much  more  fatiguing  to  her.  How- 
ever, she  waived  this  objection,  and  on  the  following 
morning  we  proceeded  to  her  house.  We  were  a 
party  of  five,  almost  strangers  one  to  another — cer- 
tainly not  knowing  one  incident  in  one  another's  lives. 
Mrs  X.  W.  did  not  know  even  our  names.  Had  she 
done  so,  they  could  certainly  have  conveyed  nothing 
to  her  mind. 

"We  started  immediately  after  breakfast,  on  a 
brilliant  winter's  morning,  cold  and  crisp,  with  bright 
sunshine.  We  were  all  in  the  most  mirthful  frame 
of  mind — amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding, 
and  certainly  without  one  thought  of  anything  serious 
in  the  matter.  The  only  definite  idea  Ave  had  con- 
cerning the  coming  interview  was,  that  we  would  ask 
the  medium  to  tell  us  about  a  packet  of  papers  which 
I  had  lost  and  could  not  trace, — not  that  Ave  for  one 
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moment  expected  her  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject. 

On  arriving  at  her  house,  we  were  received  by  a 
tidy  little  maid,  and  were  shown  into  a  little  drawing- 
room,  into  which  the  full  sunlight  poured,  lighting 
up  every  corner.  There  was  no  question  of  darkened 
rooms  or  mysticism  of  any  sort :  only  the  simplest 
furniture — a  few  pretty  cane  chairs  adorned  with  blue 
ribbons.  We  all  carried  large  bunches  of  most  fragrant 
winter  violets ;  and  when,  after  a  few  moments,  Mrs 
N.  "W.  entered  the  room,  we  offered  her  a  bunch, 
which  she  accepted  pleasantly,  observing,  "All  good 
spirits  love  flowers."  Though  our  friend  had  prepared 
us  to  see  a  very  fair,  delicate  little  lady,  we  were  all 
startled  by  the  unnatural  pallor  of  her  wax-like  com- 
plexion— due,  we  supposed,  to  passing  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  life  in  some  unnatural  condition. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  during  which  our 
previous  levity  was  considerably  toned  down  by  her 
evident  earnestness  in  the  matter  on  hand,  she  asked 
us  to  sit  in  a  small  circle,  holding  hands,  for  about 
one  minute  (all  in  full  sunshine).  Then  she  said,  "  I 
must  sleep  ; "  ami  passing  her  hand  a  few  times  across 
her  own  face,  she  went  olf  into  a  sort  of  waking 
trance.  Then,  much  to  our  amazement,  in  a  strange, 
unnatural  voice,  she  began  to  pray  a  simple  and  most 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  all  good  and 
holiness,  that  He  would  bestow  upon  us  all  goodness, 
and  grant  us  a  closer  union  with  the  spirits  of  all  His 
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children  ;  and  especially  she  prayed  that  none  but 
good  spirits  might  be  allowed  to  communicate  with 
us.  I  must  confess  that  we  were  all  utterly  taken 
aback — so  entirely  incongruous  was  this  solemn  appeal 
with  the  spirit  in  which  we  had  sought  the  interview. 

Ere  we  had  recovered  from  our  astonishment,  our 
medium  commenced  talking  in  a  shrill  child's  voice. 
(The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  trance  the 
medium  is  no  longer  himself  or  herself,  but  is  merely 
a  passive  agent,  of  whose  faculties  some  spirit  present 
takes  the  mastery,  while  acting  as  spokesman  for  all 
others  present.) 

Turning  to  one  of  the  ladies,  she  told  her  that 
several  of  her  near  relations,  who  were  what  we  call 
dead,  were  present,  and  desired  her  to  deliver  certain 
messages.  Knowing  nothing  about  the  lady  in 
question,  I  took  little  interest  in  what  was  said,  but 
I  saw  that  she  did  so,  and  that  she  seemed  very  much 
surprised. 

Suddenly  turning  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
brought  us,  she  told  him  that  his  father  was  stand- 
ing beside  him.  She  proceeded  to  describe  him 
minutely,  and  said  he  bade  her  tell  his  son  that  his 
blessing  rested  on  him  because  of  his  lifelong  de- 
votion to  his  invalid  sister.  This  was  startling  :  and 
I  learned  subsequently  that  the  invalid  sister  and  the 
brother's  devoted  care  were  prominent  facts  in  his 
life's  history.  Then  she  told  him  that  a  young  girl 
— "  Nelly  " — was  coming  close  up  to  speak  to  him  ; 
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that  she  said  how  bitterly  she  had  grieved  at  having 
to  leave  him,  for  she  had  been  so  happy  with  him 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  enter  the  spirit-world.  Then 
turning  aside,  as  if  speaking  to  the  girl,  she  said  : 
"  Now,  Nelly,  you  must  not  cry ;  for  if  you  do  so, 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  A  few  moments  later 
she  said,  "  Nelly  bids  me  tell  you  that  you  are  not  to 
trust  George  so  thoroughly.  You  know  who  I  mean 
by  George.  A  man  who  transacts  business  for  you, 
■ — no  relation,  only  a  business  friend.  She  says  he 
is  not  acting  well  for  you.  Those  last  shares  he 
bought  are  not  good.  You  had  better  look  after  that 
matter." 

Throughout  this  communication, — of  which  I  omit 
many  details, — our  friend  was  evidently  much  as- 
tonished ;  and  though,  of  course,  I  could  not  venture 
to  make  any  inquiry  concerning  his  lost  love,  I  did 
ask  if  there  was  such  a  person  as  "  George,"  and  was 
told  in  a  whisper  that  there  was,  and  that  in  every 
particular  the  medium  had  rightly  described  their 
relations. 

Suddenly  Mrs  N.  W.  turned  to  me,  saying  that  a 
spirit  was  pressing  forward  to  get  close  to  me, — "  a 
short,  thick-set  man ;  he  has  been  an  old-fashioned- 
looking  fellow  ever  since  his  boyhood."  She  then 
proceeded  to  give  a  most  minute  description  of  various 
physical  peculiarities,  so  very  marked  as  to  be  quite 
unmistakable.  Yet  so  little  had  I  dreamt  of  har- 
bouring one  thought  concerning  the  sacred  dead  at 
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such  a  time,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  heard 
aright  when  she  added,  "  He  says  he  is  your  brother  ! 
— his  name  is  J  o  h  n.  That  is  John."  She  a^ain 
commented  freely  on  his  personal  appearance,  adding, 
"  But  what  a  good  companion  he  is  ;  and  how  he 
does  love  sport !  "  Then  suddenly  pressing  her  hand 
on  her  head,  she  said,  with  a  look  of  great  pain, 
"  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  how  dreadfully  he  suffered  here 
before  he  died  !  " 

Now  I  am  positively  certain  that  it  was  not  till 
nearly  all  these  details  had  been  minutely  described 
that  my  own  thoughts  definitely  recurred  to  the 
brother  who,  of  all  the  dear  ones  gone  hence,  would, 
I  think,  draw  nearest  to  me,  were  it  in  his  power ; 
the  one  brother  who,  in  bodily  presence,  differed  so 
strangely  from  all  his  stalwart  brethren,  though  ex- 
celled by  none  in  his  skill  as  a  mighty  hunter ;  the 
brother  who,  after  long  years  of  toil  in  Ceylon,  had 
died  of  a  sudden  and  agonising  pressure  on  the  brain, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  definitely  decided 
on  returning  home — so  that  the  same  ship  which  was 
to  have  brought  him  back  to  England  brought  the 
tidings  of  his  death. 

Ere  I  had  fully  realised  what  had  been  said,  the 
medium  resumed.  "  There  is  a  dark-complexioned 
woman  standing  beside  him,  who  loves  you  both 
dearly."  Then  she  minutely  described  her,  adding, 
"  she  is  your  sister."  She  took  my  hand,  and  wrote 
three  letters  so  plainly  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
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take,  saying  each  as  she  did  so — I  d  a.  Doubtless 
the  name  had  risen  to  my  mind,  so  that  thought- 
reading  might  account  for  this.  But  certainly  not 
one  soul  in  all  America  knew  any  one  of  the  facts 
which  Mrs  X.  W.  told  me  that  day;  so  that  hy  no 
possible  means  could  she  have  obtained  any  infor- 
mation concerning  my  family,  even  had  she  known 
my  name,  which  she  did  not. 

Then,  apparently  as  a  means  of  identification,  and 
although  my  own  thoughts  had  most  certainly  not 
turned  to  the  subject,  she  went  on  to  say  how  terribly 
this  spirit  Lad  suffered  in  her  last  long  illness, — how 
the  internal  complaint  had  puzzled  and  baffled  all  the 
doctors,  whereas  she  (the  medium)  saw  plainly  that 
the  cause  of  death  had  been  different  from  what  they 
imagined,  and  she  named  another  malady. 

Feeling  these  revelations  to  be  terribly  painful,  and 
being,  moreover,  determined  that  neither  by  look  nor 
word  would  I  allow  any  one  present  to  detect  how 
strangely  true  was  every  syllable  spoken,  I  tried  to 
turn  the  subject  ;  but  the  medium  went  on — as  if 
analysing  some  curious  case — to  describe  various  pro- 
minent features  of  a  character  which,  in  its  various 
moods,  was  more  strongly  marked  than  that  of  any 
other  woman   I  have  ever  known. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  how  full  of  fun  and  mischief  she 
is  !  What  a  capital  racy  story  she  can  tell,  and  how 
witty  she  is !  But  some  days,  when  she  is  in  great 
pain,  you  know,  she  is  so  low  and  depressed  that  for 
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days  together  she  can  scarcely  speak.  And  then  the 
moment  she  is  a  little  better  she  is  as  full  of  wit  and 
frolic  as  ever." 

All  this  (with  other  strangely  accurate  details)  was 
so  startlingly  exact  a  description  of  one  endowed  with 
most  rare  conversational  powers,  and  a  fund  of  mother- 
wit  which  bubbled  to  the  surface  whenever  the  pres- 
sure of  great  physical  pain  was  removed  for  a  little 
season,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  hearing  (es- 
pecially as  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  those  days  of 
alternating  mirth  and  suffering).  But  a  moment 
later  the  medium  added,  "  She  wants  me  to  tell  you, 
that  you  need  fear  nothing  in  coming  to  the  spirit- 
world,  for  there  are  so  many  there  who  love  you,  and 
wait  to  welcome  you." 

The  medium  added,  "  There  is  a  young  man  stand- 
ing close  to  your  sister;  she  is  speaking  to  him." 
She  went  on  to  describe  one  who  was  buried  on  the 
field  of  Alma  in  1854;  and  as  I  plainly  recognised 
her  description,  I  asked,  with  carefully  assumed  in- 
difference, what  was  his  name  1  In  my  own  mind 
I  thought  of  the  name  by  which  we  always  ad- 
dressed him.  She  replied,  "  I  will  tell  you  when 
I  hear  it."  A  moment  later,  to  my  amazement,  she 
uttered,  not  the  name  that  was  in  my  mind,  but  that 
by  which  his  wife  alone  called  him  !  Then  she  said, 
"  There  is  another  lady  with  them — also  a  sister  ;  she 
is  taller,  and  has  smooth  dark  hair.  She  has  an  un- 
common name — S  E  y I  cannot  make  out  the 
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last  syllable."  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  name  of 
in y  eldest  sister,  Seymour,  had  presented  itself  vividly 
to  my  mind,  yet  she  could  not  make  this  out.  This, 
then,  was  clearly  not  thought-reading. 

She  did  not  lose  more  than  a  few  seconds  in  this 
effort.  Then  turning  from  me  to  a  lady  who  sat 
opposite,  she  said,  "I  have  much  to  tell  you — from 
Annie,  your  sister-in-law."  She  then  described  the 
spirit  in  question,  and,  correcting  herself,  said,  "  Oh  ! 
her  name  is  not  Annie — it  is  Fanny.  I  had  not 
heard  rightly  at  first."  Then  she  said,  "  Come  close, 
that  I  may  tell  you  in  a  whisper,  for  you  will  not 
like  the  others  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  it  is 
no  concern  of  theirs." 

She  spoke  for  some  minutes  in  a  whisper,  quite 
inaudible  to  the  rest  of  the  party;  but  I  watched  the 
lady  who  Avas  thus  addressed  start,  as  if  utterly 
amazed  by  what  was  said,  and  she  appeared  more  ami 
more  perplexed  as  she  listened.  She  told  us  after- 
wards that  she  could  not  possibly  repeat  what  had 
been  said  to  her,  but  that  it  had  reference  to  strictly 
private  family  affairs,  which  she  was  convinced  that 
no  one  outside  of  her  own  domestic  circle  could 
possibly  know.  On  returning  home,  she  told  her 
relations  what  had  been  said,  and  all  were  alike  per- 
plexed. She  said  her  father  had  the  greatest  horror 
(if  spiritualism,  and  had  never  allowed  any  of  them 
to  dabble  in  it ;  and  evidently  this  revelation  con- 
firmed his  objections. 
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As  soon  as  this  private  aside  was  ended,  I  asked 
Mrs  jST.  W.  whether  she  could  tell  anything  about 
people  who  were  still  alive,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  where- 
upon I  said  there  were  two  men  concerning  whom  I 
should  like  to  have  information.  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  receive  any,  hut  my  thoughts  turned  to 
my  brother  and  my  half -brother,  both  hi  Afghanistan. 

She  said,  "  Tell  me  in  what  sort  of  country  to  look 
for  them — a  hot  country  or  a  cold  one  ]  "  It  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  so  I  replied,  "A  cold  country." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  she  said,  "  I  see  them  both. 
One  is  more  nearly  related  to  you  than  the  other. 
He  is  your  brother.  His  name  is  F  b  a  n  k.  I  think 
he  must  be  some  sort  of  merchant,  for  he  has  long 
trains  of  animals  carrying  heavy  burdens.  There  are 
strange  wild -looking  people  about  him — something 
like  our  wild  Indian  tribes,  but  different.  I  think 
there  must  be  some  disturbance  or  trouble  in  the 
country,  for  he  seems  to  be  anxious  for  peace, — some- 
thing like  what  was  going  on  where  the  poor  Prince 
Imperial  was  killed." 

Strange  to  say,  this  brother  was  then  in  charge  of 
a  land -transport  corps,  oppressed  by  the  amount  of 
work  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  in  organising  means 
of  transporting  all  stores  to  the  front,  and  personally 
inspecting  every  detail.  The  long  caravans  of  laden 
camels  and  pack-horses  might  well  have  seemed  sug- 
gestive of  trains  of  merchandise. 
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I  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  other  man. 
At  first  she  could  not,  for  she  said  he  was  ill — not 
seriously  ill,  but  that  somehow  she  could  not  make 
out  his  name.  Some  minutes  later  she  said,  "  The 
name  of  that  other  man — the  one  who  is  not  so 
closely  related  to  you — is  Fred.  They  will  both 
come  home  safely." 

So  far  all  she  had  said  was  extraordinarily  accurate. 
Now,  however,  she  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  weary, 
and  as  if  speaking  at  random.  I  asked  if  she  could 
tell  me  about  a  lost  packet  of  papers.  She  replied, 
"  Oh  yes  ;  they  are  lost  to  you  for  ever.  You  need 
take  no  further  trouble  to  recover  them."  (I  did 
recover  them  a  few  days  later.)  She  then  volunteered 
to  tell  me  that  I  should  very  soon  go  "across  the 
pond"  (Anglice,  return  to  England,  which,  in  fact,  I 
did  a  week  later) ;  that  an  old  friend  would  come  to 
welcome  me,  but  that  within  ten  days  he  would  die 
suddenly.  Her  description  of  this  gentleman  so  far 
resembled  a  friend  who  actually  did  most  unexpect- 
edly come  to  meet  me,  that  I  frankly  confess  to 
having  been  unable  to  shake  off  an  uneasy  qualm  till 
the  allotted  ten  days  were  well  over.  But  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  in  this  case  also,  our  medium 
proved  herself  quite  unable  to  prophesy,  for  my  friend 
continues  to  this  day  in  perfect  health. 

The  fragile  little  woman  now  said  she  was  very 
tired,  and  must  awaken.  She  passed  her  hand  over 
her  face,  shivered,  and  seemed  by  a  voluntary  effort 
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to  come  out  from  her  trance.  She  appeared  utterly- 
exhausted,  and  confessed  to  feeling  so.  The  death- 
like pallor  which  had  at  first  struck  us  so  painfully, 
seemed  even  more  ghastly  than  before,  Strange  to 
say,  all  this  had  occurred  within  the  hour  which  she 
had  previously  allotted  to  us — for  a  specified  pecuniary 
consideration.  Throughout  the  seance  she  had  con- 
tinued to  speak  in  a  strained  unnatural  voice,  pur- 
porting to  be  that  of  the  child  who  was  supposed  to 
be  speaking  through  her  agency.  "We  were  glad  once 
more  to  hear  her  speak  in  her  natural  voice.  She 
told  us  she  had  other  appointments  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  must  rest ;  so  we  left  her,  and  passed 
out  into  the  crisp  sunlight  of  the  New  England 
winter,  and  went  on  our  way,  feeling  considerably 
bewildered  by  our  interview. 

Much  of  what  she  had  said  was  so  utterly  unac- 
countable, that  I,  for  one,  could  not  put  it  from  me 
for  days.  It  really  seemed  as  if,  but  for  lack  of  time, 
and  the  presence  of  others  all  claiming  their  share  of 
one  short  hour,  she  might  have  gone  on  speaking 
consecutively,  as  one  who  had  something  definite  to 
tell ;  or  else,  if  there  were  any  fraud  in  the  matter 
(which  seemed  quite  impossible),  I  might  have  ob- 
tained some  clue  to  it. 

I  could  not  attribute  her  words  to  thought-reading ; 
for  in  almost  each  case  the  thoughts  were  entirely  of 
her  suggestion  :  and  in  several  instances  where  she 
addressed  the  others,  she  had  to  explain  something 
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of  which  she  had  to  remind  them ;  saying,  "  Don't 
you  remember1?"  and  they  answered,  "Yes;  but  I 
had  forgotten." 

I  confess  to  having  felt  the  strongest  wish  to  repeat 
the  interview,  but  1  had  arranged  to  leave  Boston  on 
the  following  morning,  so  had  no  further  opportunity. 
All  my  friends  there  assured  me  that  it  was  just  as 
well,  as  many  of  them  had  been  tempted  for  a  while  to 
attend  similar  seances,  either  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
matter,  or  in  the  hand  fide  hope  of  obtaining  messages 
from  the  silent  land.  All  agreed  in  assuring  me  that 
they  had  never  arrived  at  anything  satisfactory,  and 
had  only  been  led  to  disquiet  themselves  in  vain. 
They  said  it  was  very  unusual  for  any  medium  to  be 
as  definite  in  her  statements  as  the  lady  we  had 
visited.  Altogether,  they  strongly  recommended  me 
to  be  content  with  this  glimpse  from  the  threshold  of 
spiritualism,  and  to  let  it  alone. 

From  whatever  point  I  considered  the  question,  it 
appeared  equally  incomprehensible.  Strange  enough 
that  a  totally  unknown  girl,  in  a  foreign  land,  should, 
without  any  bidding  of  ours,  be  able  minutely  to  de- 
scribe the  frail  bodies  which,  so  many  years  previously, 
had  been  laid  beneath  the  sod,  in  lands  so  widely 
separated.  But  stranger  still,  that  if  the  spirits  of 
our  loved  ones  were  indeed  now  around  us,  and  had 
found  a  voice  capable  of  whispering  their  messages, 
the  first  impression  they  should  seek  to  convey  should 
have  reference  to  the  physical  pain  which  we  so  fondly 
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believe  is  all  forgotten  when  the  spirit  forsakes  its 
mortal  body.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  unvary- 
ing feature  in  all  these  manifestations,  as  they  are 
called.  Various  people  subsequently  described  to  me 
their  experiences  of  similar  phenomena  (if  such  they 
be)  but  in  every  case  the  medium,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  began  by  describing  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  had  caused  the  spirit  to  forsake  its 
house  of  clay. 

One  gentleman  told  me  how  he,  like  ourselves  a 
total  stranger  in  Boston,  had,  from  the  merest  curi- 
osity, sought  an  interview  with  a  medium,  selected 
quite  at  random.  She  at  once  proceeded,  unasked, 
and  greatly  to  his  distress,  minutely  to  describe  his 
dead  father  and  brother,  and  other  kinsfolk  who  had 
passed  over  "to  the  majority."  Anxious  to  turn  her 
attention  from  topics  which  he  felt  to  be  at  once  too 
sacred  and  too  painful  to  be  touched  upon  under  such 
circumstances,  he  asked  if  she  could  give  him  any 
particulars  concerning  an  absent  friend.  He  gave  her 
no  clue  whatever  to  the  person  of  whom  he  was 
thinking ;  and,  much  to  his  astonishment,  she  almost 
immediately  proceeded  to  describe  him,  and  the  room 
in  which  he  was  sitting ;  also  two  ladies  who  were 
present, — one  elderly  and  grey-haired,  who  sat  in  a 
corner  of  a  sofa — the  other  young  and  handsome,  a 
Spanish-looking  girl,  with  glossy  raven-black  hair. 
The  gentleman  was  sitting  at  the  piano.  When 
asked  whose  music  he  was  playing,  the  medium  re- 
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plied,  "His  own."  She  was  asked  his  name,  and  re- 
plied that  she  could  not  toll  till  she  heard  it  men- 
tioned. Soon  afterwards  she  mentioned  a  very 
uncommon  name  by  which  he  was  very  rarely 
addressed,  and  said  it  was  the  name  by  which  the 
grey-haired  lady  called  him.  She  then  added  his 
surname. 

A  few  days  later  our  traveller  returned  to  the  town 
where  his  friend  lived,  ami  made  a  point  of  going  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  inquired  where  he 
had  been  the  previous  week  1  His  friend  replied  that 
he  had  been  absent,  but  had  been  obliged  to  return 
unexpectedly  on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day  in  ques- 
tion). " "Who  had  he  found  on  his  return  1 "  "Only 
his  mother."     "  No  one   else?"     "Oh   yes;  late   in 

the  afternoon  Miss chanced  to  arrive.''     (Then 

the  accuracy  of  the  medium  was  undoubted.  Her 
description  of  the  handsome  Spanish-looking  girl, 
with  glossy  raven-black  hair,  exactly  answered  to  the 
lady  in  question. )  "And  what  were  they  all  doing 
at  sunset1?"  "Nothing  special.  He  was  playing  the 
piano,  and  they  were  listening."  "  Whose  music  was 
he  playing?"  "Oh,  he  was  improvising."  "Might 
he  see  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  1 "  "  Why, 
certainly." 

So  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  exactly  answering  to 
that  described  by  the  medium,  and  the  grey-haired 
mother  pointed  out  the  corner  of  the  sofa  which  was 
her  accustomed  seat  in  the   twilight,  and   the  chair 
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occupied  by  the  dark-haired  girl ;  and  the  picture  was 
recognised  as  being  altogether  accurate. 

On  leaving  Boston,  I  remained  for  some  days  in 
New  York,  where,  on  my  happening  to  refer  to  this 
subject,  a  lady  asked  if  I  should  care  to  attend  a 
spiritualist  meeting  on  the  following  Sunday  morning. 
On  the  principle  that  travellers  must  see  all  things,  I 
assented ;  and  Ave  found  our  way  to  a  large  crowded 
hall,  where  a  great  congregation  had  assembled,  as  if 
for  a  religious  service.  A  good  choir  of  six  or  eight 
well-trained  voices  sang  very  pretty  semi-sacred 
anthems  at  intervals ;  and  copies  of  '  Progressive 
Hymns '  were  freely  distributed  in  the  hall.  These 
were  sung  in  parts  by  the  whole  congregation,  with 
that  peculiar  harmonious  faculty  which  appears  to  be 
the  birthright  of  our  American  cousins,  though  known 
to  us  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
Messrs  Moody  and  Sankey.  Almost  all  these  hymns 
had  reference  to  our  union  and  communion  with  those 
who  have  crossed  the  narrow  stream  of  death.  Some 
were  prayers  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits,- — the  great 
undivided  family  which  includes  all,  whether  still 
clothed  in  flesh  or  emancipated  from  its  bondage. 
Others  were  appeals  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
assumed  to  be  present,  and  full  of  sympathy  with  all 
concerns  of  those  we  call  living. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the  meeting  was  what  we 
may  call  the  sermon — a  remarkable  and  very  eloquent 
address  on  "The  Spiritualism  of  the   Bible."     The 

t.s. — VI.  M 
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speaker  (who  had  hitherto  borne  the  title  of  Reverend 
in  some  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  had 
lately  "advanced"  so  far  as  to  become  a  leader  in 
"  Progressive  Religion ")  was  well  versed  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  and  (being  thoroughly  master  of 
that  torrent  of  words,  which  seems,  in  America,  to  be 
the  natural  talent  of  the  majority,  instead  of  a  special 
gift  to  a  very  few,  as  with  us),  moreover,  not  being 
withheld  by  any  reverent  shrinking  from  introducing 
the  most  sacred  topics  in  connection  with  the  most 
questionable  events  of  the  moment,  his  discourse  was 
certainly  as  startling  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

To  our  ears  this  method  of  treating  sacred  subjects 
could  not  but  sound  painfully  irreverent, — to  many 
it  would  appear  almost  blasphemous.  But  this  was 
evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  nor  the 
impression  produced  on  his  hearers.  His  one  object 
was  to  prove  that  the  reality  of  spiritualism  rests  on 
evidence  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  of 
Christianity — namely,  the  indubitable  testimony  of  a 
certain  number  of  chosen  witnesses.  As  in  the  days 
of  old,  spiritual  revelations  were  never  made  to  "all 
the  people,"  but  only  to  a  select  few,  whose  testimony 
others  have  ever  since  been  required  to  accept  in  faith, 
so,  he  maintained,  it  is  now  in  this  present  time.  The 
supernatural  is  ever  around  us,  though  our  ordinary 
human  eyes  are  not  capable  of  discerning  it.  They 
need  some  special  enlightenment,  which  in  certain 
cases  has  been  bestowed,   as  when,  in  an  hour  of 
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imminent  clanger,  when  the  King  of  Syria  had  sent 
horses  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  encompass 
the  city  of  Dothan,  that  he  might  capture  Elisha  the 
prophet,  and  the  servant  of  the  prophet  was  distraught 
with  fear,  his  master  said  to  him,  "  Fear  not ;  for  they 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them. 
And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  open 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man  ;  and  he  saw  :  and,  behold,  the 
mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  Elisha." 

The  invisible  protectors  were  there  already.  All 
that  was  needed  was  that  the  eyes  of  the  young  man 
should  be  made  capable  of  discerning  them. 

Again,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the 
pathway  of  Balaam,  "  for  an  adversary  against  him," 
neither  the  prophet  nor  his  two  servants  discerned  his 
presence.  At  three  points  in  the  road  the  angel  stood 
in  the  way,  and  the  ass,  beholding  him,  turned  aside, 
and  where  the  path  was  so  narrow  that  she  could  not 
turn  aside,  she  fell ;  but  not  until  the  Lord  opened 
the  eyes  of  Balaam  did  he  recognise  the  Presence  in 
which  he  stood.  Apparently  his  servants  never  saw 
the  angel  at  all,  any  more  than  did  the  men  which 
journeyed  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  there  shone 
around  him  a  light  from  heaven,  so  radiant  that 
for  three  days  he  was  left  without  sight,  and  the 
Lord  Himself  spoke  with  him.  But  his  companions 
stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice  but  seeing  no  man. 
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When,  in  consequence  of  this  marvellous  mani- 
festation, Saul  the  persecutor  had  heen  transformed 
into  Paul  the  apostle,  it  was  probably  in  no  merely 
symbolic  sense  that,  referring  to  the  long  array  of 
saintly  dead,  he  implied  their  present  interest  in  the 
living,  as  an  incentive  to  holiness  of  life,  when,  ad- 
dressing the  Hebrews  on  their  life -warfare,  he  en- 
couraged them  to  earnestness,  by  the  recollection  that 
they  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  every  medium  is  sup- 
posed to  be  simply  the  agent  whom  some  emancipated 
spirit  adopts  as  his  representative,  so  that  in  spirit- 
ualistic circles  every  communication  is  said  to  be 
made,  not  by  the  medium,  but  by  the  spirit  whom 
he  represents,  and  the  medium,  while  under  this  in- 
fluence, speaks,  and  is  spoken  of,  as  being  that  spirit, 
—the  lecturer  quoted  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Old  Testament,  promising  the  return  of  Elijah  the 
prophet.  These  he  took  in  connection  with  St  John 
the  Baptist's  declaration  that  he  was  not  Elias ; 
whereas  the  Master,  in  speaking  of  him,  said  plainly, 
"If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to 
come." 

Rapidly  quoting  one  case  after  another  of  recent 
so-called  spiritual  manifestations,  sworn  to  on  oath 
by  a  given  number  of  eminent  spiritualists  (some  of 
whom  were  citizens  of  note  then  present,  and  all  of 
which  were  instances  apparently  fully  believed  in  by 
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the  large  assemblage  whom  he  addressed),  he  turned 
to  the  sacred  page,  and  thence  read  some  story  of 
supernatural  interest,  supported  by  apparently  very 
similar  evidence  to  that  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
case  in  question.  So  he  ran  through  the  various 
Scriptural  books,  always  speaking  of  the  favoured 
kings  and  prophets  as  "mediums." 

He  made  no  allusion  to  Saul's  interview  Avith  the 
witch  at  Endor,  probably  because  of  the  distinct 
references  there  made  to  the  Divine  prohibition  of  all 
manner  of  witchcraft ;  to  the  penalty  of  death  awarded 
under  the  Levitical  law  to  the  man  or  the  woman  that 
hath  a  familiar  spirit,  and  the  strict  prohibition  to 
consult  wizards,  or  witches,  or  necromancers,  or  such 
as  have  familiar  spirits,  or  use  divination,  as  the 
heathen  do — but  concerning  which,  the  chosen  people 
are  told  that,  "As  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
not  suffered  thee  so  to  do.  For  all  that  do  these 
things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord ;  and  be- 
cause of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee." 

In  glancing  at  the  old  story,  however,  and  con- 
sidering it  in  its  relation  to  the  spiritualism  of  the 
present  day,  it  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  no  manner 
of  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  reality  of  the  supernatural 
power  possessed  by  certain  persons,  whether  called 
witches  or  mediums.  In  fact,  the  story  of  Saul's 
visit  to  the  witch  reads  strangely  like  that  of  a  nine- 
teenth century  spiritualistic  seance.     He  says  to  his 
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servants,  "  Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her."  A 
little  while  previously  he  might  have  chosen  his 
medium  from  a  list  as  long  as  the  register  of  "  The 
Banner  of  Light "  at  Boston  in  the  year  of  grace 
1882.  But  he  had  recently,  probably  at  the  bidding 
of  Samuel,  caused  all  such  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
obedience  to  the  Levitical  law.  So  his  servants  had 
to  inquire  diligently.  Then  they  came  and  told  him, 
"  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit 
at  Endor."  He  goes  to  her  disguised,  that  she  may 
not  know  him.  She  says,  "  Whom  shall  I  bring  up 
to  thee1?  And  he  said,  Bring  me  up  Samuel."  It 
does  not  appear  certain  that  he  said  this  name  aloud. 
Probably  he  only  willed  it,  for  the  moment  the  woman 
perceived  that  it  was  Samuel  who  appeared  to  her, 
she  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  sore  fear.  Then  the 
king  said  to  her,  "  Be  not  afraid  What  sawest  thou  ? 
"What  form  is  he  of?  And  she  said,  An  old  man 
cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle  ;  and 
Saul  perceived  [from  her  description]  that  it  was 
Samuel.  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  1 "  Then  he  told  him 
of  the  certain  punishment  that  must  fall  on  him,  be- 
cause he  had  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord ;  and 
how  he  must  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Phil- 
istines ;  and  that  he  and  his  three  sons  were  to  be 
slain.  "To-morrow,"  he  said,  "shalt  thou  and  thy 
sons  be  with  me." 
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This  witch,  or  medium,  must  have  been  a  woman 
well  to  do,  and  probably  of  good  social  standing,  to 
have  escaped  detection  in  the  recent  witch-persecu- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  nothing  about  her  sug- 
gestive of  claptrap  incantations  or  other  modes  of 
mystifying  her  visitors.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  housewife  and  a  hospitable  soul ; 
for  when  she  perceived  Saul  lying  prone  on  the  earth, 
in  anguish  of  spirit,  she  suspected  the  truth — that  he 
was  also  weak  through  fasting.  So  she  persuaded 
him  to  rest  on  her  bed,  while  she  hasted  to  kill  a  fat 
calf  and  cooked  it,  and  made  cakes  of  flour,  and  set 
meat  before  Saul  and  before  his  servants ;  and  so  she 
strengthened  them  ere  they  went  forth  to  the  fatal 
battle-field. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  especially  on  various  recent 
cases  of  apparitions  evidently  familiar  to  all  his 
hearers — of  spirits  having  appeared  to  mediums  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  desiring  them  to  go  and 
deliver  certain  messages  to  other  persons.  These  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  support  by  Scriptural  parallels,  as 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Ananias, 
bidding  him  go  and  minister  to  Saul  in  his  blindness, 
and  lay  his  hand  on  him  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight.  He  quoted  various  instances  of  persons  who, 
having  quite  recently  been  charged  with  such  mes- 
sages, had  actually  been  suddenly  transported,  by 
some  means  totally  unknown  to  themselves,  from  the 
place  where  they  were,  to  some  distant  spot,  where 
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they  were  to  do  the  special  work  assigned  to  them. 
He  described  several  such  incidents  as  having  oc- 
curred within  his  own  knowledge ;  and  his  congre- 
gation apparently  accepted  his  statements  as  gospel. 
But,  lest  any  unbeliever  should  cavil,  he  reminded 
his  hearers  of  how  St  Philip  was  commanded  to  go 
into  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  there  to 
meet  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  which  he  was  reading ;  how,  so  soon  as 
the  new  convert  had  been  baptised,  as  they  came  up 
out  of  the  water  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away 
Philip,  that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more.  But  Philip 
was  found  at  Azotus — a  distance,  said  the  preacher, 
of  about  thirty-seven  miles.  It  was  customary,  he 
said,  in  the  Christian  world  to  accept  tins  state- 
ment ;  and  why  should  they  deem  it  incredible  that 
mediums  should  be  similarly  transported  in  this 
present  age  ? 

He  swore  positively  to  having  himself  seen  a 
visible  hand  appear  in  the  night,  and  write  on  the 
wall  in  letters  of  light  a  message  from  one  of  his 
kinsfolk  concerning  certain  family  matters.  "You 
say  you  cannot  believe  this1?  Then  turn  to  Daniel, 
and  read  of  the  Hand  that  wrote  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar's  feast."  The  magnitude  of  the  one 
cause,  and  the  triviality  of  the  other,  seemed  a 
matter  of  no  moment  in  his  estimation. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  petition  of  Elisha  the 
prophet,    that    a   double    portion   of    Elijah's    spirit 
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might  rest  upon  him ;  and  his  master's  reply — 
"  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing  ;  nevertheless,  if  thou 
see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto 
thee.  And,  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire, 
and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder; 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 
And  Elisha  saw  it."  With  reference  to  this  subject, 
the  lecturer  affirmed  positively  that  he  himself,  in 
common  with  other  mediums,  had  often  stood  by 
deathbeds,  and  had  actually  beheld  a  radiant  spirit 
float  upward  from  the  body  at  the  moment  of  death, 
clothed  in  transcendent  light. 

He  quoted  a  multitude  of  cases  in  rapid  succession 
of  recent  spirit  apparitions,  where  the  dead  had 
suddenly  and  distinctly  become  visible  in  a  company 
of  mediums.  In  some  instances  he  referred  by  name 
to  the  citizens  who  had  been  the  honoured  mediums 
to  whom  special  revelations  had  been  made.  I  can- 
not say  that  the  substance  of  these  revelations  ap- 
j)eared  in  any  case  to  have  been  worthy  of  note,  or 
to  have  required  special  messengers.  Nevertheless 
he  did  not  scruple  to  claim  credence  for  every  state- 
ment he  brought  forward,  on  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  adduced  was  precisely  similar  to  that  on 
which  Ave  accept  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  he  thereupon  proceeded  to  quote 
every  instance  in  which  our  Lord  appeared  to  His 
disciples. 

Such  a  method  of  handling  sacred  subjects  was,  I 
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need  scarcely  say,  most  painfully  jarring  to  the  ear  of 
those  who  were  not  "  Progressive  Religionists  "  ;  and 
if  I  venture  to  quote  one  more  illustration  from  this 
singular  discourse,  I  do  so  solely  as  a  characteristic 
American  expression  of  contempt  for  their  own 
Government.  The  speaker  told  us  how  he  knew, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  what  we  call  death  was 
merely  passing  from  one  condition  of  life  to  another 
That  he  had  proved  it  in  the  case  of  his  own  mother, 
because  she  had  not  only  frequently  appeared  to  him, 
but  also,  on  various  occasions,  to  many  friends ;  and 
he  could  summon  fifty  different  men,  all  well  known 
in  this  city  of  New  York,  who  would  swear  to  having 
seen  her  after  she  was  said  to  have  died.  Turning 
to  the  Epistles,  he  read  of  One  who  was  seen  by  His 
disciples — sometimes  when  they  were  alone,  some- 
times in  company,  in  open  air,  or  within  closed 
doors ;  and  at  one  time  He  was  seen  of  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  where 
(out  of  Congress)  you  would  find  five  hundred  men 
who  would  agree  to  tell  a  lie,  or  fifty  cither — especi- 
ally when,  as  in  each  case  I  have  quoted,  they  could 
only  gain  opprobrium  thereby  ?" 

After  more  hymn-singing  and  anthems,  the  crowded 
congregation  dispersed;  and  as  we  passed  through  an 
outer  hall  we  saw  large  book -stalls,  where  books, 
periodicals,  and  a  great  variety  of  newspapers  were 
offered  for  sale  —  all  treating  solely  of  spiritualism. 
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That  so  large  a  literature  on  such  a  subject  could 
exist,  was  in  itself  a  new  revelation  to  me,  and  spoke 
volumes  for  the  number  of  persons  who  must  take  a 
certain  definite  interest  in  the  matter.  I  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  prepared  to  learn  that  the  avowed 
spiritualists  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  ten 
millions — so  says  Judge  Edmunds  of  America. 

Still  more  startling  is  it  to  be  told  that  "  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  in  Europe  where  spiritualists  are  not 
reckoned  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands ;  that 
regularly  established  communities  habitually  meet  for 
'spiritual'  purposes,  and  that  they  reckon  among 
them  individuals  of  every  class  and  avocation, 
nominal  members  of  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church."  l 

The  learned  Jesuit,  Father  Perrone,  tells  us  that 
upwards  of  two  thousand  treatises  in  defence  of  this 
system  have  been  published  since  the  year  1860,  and 
that  he  believes  these  modern  professors  of  divination 
to  be  undoubtedly  working  by  diabolic  agency.  He 
shows  that  their  whole  system  is  identical  with  the 
prohibited  necromancy,  or  "  art  of  communicating 
with  devils " ;  and  declares  his  conviction  that  at 
these  seances  evil  spirits  may  truly  personify  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  but  that  for  all  Catholic 
Christians  such  commerce  with  the  emissaries  of  evil 
is  without  excuse. 

"VVe  further  learn  that  London  itself  supports  no 
1  '  Scepticism  and  Spiritualism.' 
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less  than  five  spiritual  papers — at  least  it  did  so  in 
the  year  187 1.1  Whether  their  number  has  increased 
or  diminished  since  that  date,  I  cannot  tell.  But  in 
looking  over  some  extracts  from  those,  I  am  struck 
by  finding  that  they  assume  as  acknowledged  facts 
various  manifestations  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by 
the  lecturer  in  New  York.  For  instance,  in  a  paper 
read  by  Mr  T.  Grant  to  the  Maidstone  Philosophical 
Society  in  1872,  as  being  "A  Scientific  View  of 
Modern  Spiritualism,"  he  describes  various  classes  of 
mediums,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  missionary 
medium,  because  it  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  go  on 
some  given  errand,  without  knowing  why  or  whither, 
wherever  the  spirit  guides  him.  Mr  Grant  asserted 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  medium  of  this  class 
in  Maidstone,  who,  though  too  weak  to  walk  far 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  nevertheless,  when 
under  this  influence,  enabled  to  walk  long  distances 
without  feeling  fatigue,  at  the  most  unreasonable 
hours  of  day  or  night ;  and  has  several  times  been 
instantaneously  transported  from  one  place  to  another, 
miles  apart. 

Again,  we  were  struck  by  the  exceedingly  practical 
nature  of  the  communication  which  we  heard  the 
Boston  medium  make  to  my  companion  respecting 
certain  business  transact  inns.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  such  revelations  are  not  without  parallel  in 
Britain.  Thus,  in  a  singular  record  of  a  multitude  of 
1  The  Debateable  Land,  \>.  175.     R.  Dale  Owen. 
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strange  and  unaccountable  facts,  collected  by  the 
Eev.  F.  G.  Lee,1  lie  quotes  the  following  story,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  his  informant : — ■ 

"  A  commercial  firm  at  Bolton  in  Lancashire  had 
found  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had 
been  sent  to  their  bank  by  a  confidential  clerk,  had 
not  been  placed  to  their  credit.  The  clerk  remembered 
the  fact  of  taking  the  money,  though  not  the  particu- 
lars ;  but  at  the  bank  nothing  was  known  of  it.  The 
clerk,  feeling  that  he  was  liable  to  suspicion  in  the 
matter,  and  anxious  to  elucidate  it,  sought  the  help 
of  a  spirit  medium.  The  medium  promised  to  do  her 
best.  Having  heard  the  story,  she  presently  passed 
into  a  kind  of  trance.  Shortly  after,  she  said  :  '  I  see 
you  on  your  way  to  the  bank.  I  see  you  go  into  the 
bank.  I  see  you  go  to  such  and  such  part  of  the 
bank.  I  see  you  hand  some  papers  to  a  clerk.  I  see 
him  put  them  in  such  and  such  a  place  under  some 
other  papers.  And  I  see  them  there  now.'  The  clerk 
went  to  the  bank,  directed  the  cashier  where  to  look 
for  the  money,  and  it  was  found, — the  cashier  after- 
wards remembering  that  in  the  hurry  of  business  he 
had  there  deposited  it." 

The  gentleman  who  narrated  this  story  stated  that 
a  relation  of  his  had  written  to  the  commercial  firm 
in  question,  to  ask  whether  the  facts  here  stated  had 
actually  occurred,  and  he  had  received  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.     Mr  Lee  applied  to  this  gentleman  for  a 

1  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural.     Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
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corroboration  of  the  story,  and  in  due  course  received 
the  following  answer  :  "  Nov.  9,  1S74. — Your  account 
is  correct.  I  have  the  answer  of  the  firm  to  my  in- 
quiry at  home  now." 

"When  mediums  develop  such  very  useful  talents,  it 
might  appear  desirable  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance, 
unless  indeed  it  be  true  that  they  obtain  their  know- 
ledge through  dark  trafficking  with  spirits  of  evil. 

We  know  that  the  existence  of  such  a  possibility 
has  never  been  denied,  and  as  the  magicians  and 
necromancers  of  pre  -  Christian  ages  were  always 
spoken  of  as  possessing  actual  but  unlawful  powers, 
so  all  the  early  Christian  writers  plainly  declare  their 
full  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mystic  incantations 
and  supernatural  powers  of  sorcerers,  and  also  of  their 
sinfulness — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  damsel 
of  Thyatira,  who,  being  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying. 
When  the  apostles  came  to  Thyatira,  this  woman 
followed  them,  proclaiming  to  all  around  that  these 
were  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  would 
show  them  the  way  of  salvation 

We  might  surely  suppose  that  none  save  a  good 
spirit  would  bear  such  witness  to  the  Truth,  but  we 
read  that  St  Paul,  being  grieved,  turned,  and  said  to 
the  spirit :  '•  I  command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her,"  and  he  came  out  of  her  the 
same  hour.  Lut  when  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope 
of  their  gains  was  gone,  they  stirred  up  the  multitude, 
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and  dragged  the  apostles  before  the  magistrates,  and 
caused  them  to  be  beaten  and  thrust  into  prison. 
There  "was  evidently  something  very  real  in  the 
powers  of  which  this  medium  had  been  so  summarily 
deprived,  and  the  loss  of  which  was  such  a  serious 
matter  to  her  employers. 

The  advance  of  modern  science  has  taught  us  to 
despise  the  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages.  Xecro- 
mancy  and  witchcraft  are  deemed  things  of  the  past. 
Yet  under  new  names,  and  with  refinements  better 
suited  to  this  nineteenth  century,  the  same  beliefs 
would  seem  to  be  at  work.  A  few  years  ago,  a  simple 
little  heart-shaped  piece  of  wood,  called  "Planchette," 
running  on  wheels,  and  pierced  by  a  pencil,  became  a 
favourite  drawing-room  plaything,  and  was  required 
to  act  the  part  of  the  divining-rod  in  the  hand  of  the 
Eastern  magicians.  So  eerie  were  the  answers  thus 
obtained  to  various  questions,  that  in  many  cases 
the  inquirers  took  alarm,  and  solemnly  condemned 
their  "  Planchette  "  to  an  auto  da  fe.  "We  know 
of  one  which  was  deliberately  sunk  in  the  Xile, 
and  another  in  the  Thames,  as  being  decidedly 
"  uncanny." 

Then  we  have  had  the  whole  array  of  evidence 
concerning  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping,  which  for 
so  many  years  formed  a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation 
and  wonder.  Add  to  these,  numerous  indisputable 
stories  of  unaccountable  apparitions,  such  as  those 
vouched  for  by  Mr  Lane  and  his  sister  during  their 
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residence  in  Egypt ; 1  and  also  such  mysterious  rap- 
pings  as  continued  for  years  to  disturb  the  pious  home 
of  the  Wesleys  ;  and  many  other  instances  equally 
well  authenticated. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  wondrous  fascination  in  all 
such  suggestions  of  the  great  unexplored  land  which 
lies  beyond  the  narrow  border  of  our  bounded  lives  ; 
nevertheless  all  I  can  learn  on  this  subject,  and  its 
effect  on  those  who  have  gone  most  deeply  into  its 
study,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  is  one  which  it  is 
well  to  leave  untouched,  and  so  my  inquiries  have 
gone  no  further.  From  what  I  can  gather,  I  infer 
that  the  whole  question  of  Spiritualism  is  full  of  diffi- 
culty; that  those  who  start  on  the  endeavour  to  follow 
it  out  soon  find  themselves  plunged  in  an  intricate 
labyrinth,  from  which  escape  becomes  more  and  more 
hopeless  the  further  they  advance,- — a  labyrinth  in 
which  light  becomes  darkness,  and  in  which  they 
who  once  enter  are  beguiled  ever  onward,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  grasping  something  tangible,  which  for  ever 
eludes  their  quest. 

1  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.     E.  W. 
Lane. 


A   PHILANTHROPIST. 

A   TALE    OF   THE   VIGILANCE    COMMITTEE   AT   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

BY    G.     JENNER. 
[MAGA.     Feb.  1889.] 

WE  were  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking-room 
of  the  good  ship  Etruria,  hound  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  there  was  harely  sufficient  hreeze  to  scatter  the 
smoke  of  our  cigars  as  it  floated  out  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows.  As  is  usual  on  these  voyages, 
our  little  knot  of  talkers  was  made  up  of  very  varied 
types  :  a  veteran  New  York  journalist  coming  over  to 
England  to  report  the  approaching  Jubilee  ;  a  young 
English  doctor  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
American  systems  of  treating  lunatics  and  criminals ; 
two  or  three  merchants  of  different  nationalities,  and 
two  or  three  other  travellers,  including  the  writer,  of 
no  particular  profession  or  calling. 

The    conversation,   which    began    with    the    usual 
T.s. — VI.  N 
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remarks  concerning  the  prospects  of  fair  weather,  the 
number  of  knots  run  by  our  ship  and  her  merits  as 
compared  with  other  oceandiners,  gradually  assumed 
a  more  earnest  character.  A  chance  allusion  to  the 
probable  insanity  of  a  notorious  criminal  drew  out 
the  doctor,  whose  account  of  some  of  his  recent 
observations  soon  involved  us  in  a  discussion  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  any  hard-and-fast  line  between 
sane  criminals  and  criminal  lunatics. 

Dr  Hudson  thought  that,  under  the  influence  of  a 
mental  shock,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  destruction 
of  some  long  -  cherished  plan  or  ideal,  a  man  of 
generous  nature  and  superior  intellect  might  be  led 
momentarily  to  discard  all  the  principles  which  hail 
previously  guided  him.  During  the  time  he  was 
thus  influenced,  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  hi  in 
accountable  for  his  actions. 

Several  passengers  at  once  assailed  the  speaker, 
whose  views,  they  asserted,  were  full  of  danger  to 
society.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  such  a  sudden  and  temporary  transformation  as 
Dr  Hudson  had  described  ;  if  lie  were  right,  who  was 
to  be  trusted?  Here  the  correspondent,  who  had 
hitherto  seemed  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
eigar,  for  the  first  time  broke  silence. 

"  I  agree  with  the  doctor,"  he  said,  in  clear  if 
somewhat  drawling  tones.  "I  once  knew  a  man 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  and  whose  whole  life   was  devoted  to  the 
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benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  jSTevertheless,  the  last 
deeds  of  that  mau  were  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  whole  of  his  previous  career." 

He  was  about  to  enter  into  details  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  led  to  the 
immediate  dispersion  of  the  company  in  the  direction 
of  the  dining-saloon. 

When  we  met  again  after  dinner,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  but  few  of  the  smokers  were  in  a  mood 
to  pursue  the  discussion  that  had  preceded  our  meal. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  have  always  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  fate  of  those  exceptional  beings  upon 
whom  the  rarest  gifts  seem  only  to  have  been  lavished 
to  lead  to  their  ultimate  misfortune  and  ruin.  I 
therefore  begged  the  correspondent,  whose  name  I 
had  learnt  was  Hastings,  to  tell  us  something  more 
about  the  man  he  had  referred  to.  The  result  of  my 
request  was  that  some  few  of  those  present  withdrew 
to  a  distant  corner,  but  it  was  so  warmly  supported 
by  others,  that  Mr  Hastings  expressed  his  readiness 
to  comply  with  our  wishes ;  and  after  waiting  until 
we  were  supplied  with  our  favourite  drinks,  he  began 
as  follows : — 

Hastings'  story. 

"  Before  some  of  you  were  born,  far  back  in  the 
fifties,  I  was  sent  over  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
managers  of  a  leading  JSTew  York  journal,  who  were 
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anxious  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  organisation  and  proceedings  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  whose  vigorous  action  in  putting  down 
disorder  in  the  capital  of  the  gold  districts  was  excit- 
ing much  interest  in  the  Eastern  states.  The  story  of 
the  foundation  of  this  Committee,  and  the  measures 
by  which  they  succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace  and 
nider  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  too  often  told  for 
me  to  repeat  it  now.  When  I  reached  my  destination 
the  excitement  was  at  its  height;  two  or  three  of 
the  boldest  assassins  had  already  been  arrested  and 
hanged,  but  the  rowdy  element  was  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  life  in  San  Francisco  an  ample  spice  of 
the  sensational.  To  take  a  mild  average,  not  a  day 
passed  without  one  or  two  murders,  followed  by  a 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  criminals  and  a  desperate 
snuggle  between  their  chums  and  the  Yigilants, 
which  invariably  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former 
and  the  execution  of  the  murderers.  The  disorderly 
section  of  the  population,  although,  in  reality,  only  a 
very  small  minority,  was  still,  however,  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  a  general  tone  of  recklessness  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Golden  City.  One  morning, 
for  instance,  a  band  of  disappointed  diggers  would 
enter  the  town  disguised  as  Indians,  and  commit 
every  kind  of  excess,  until  shot  down  or  put  to  flight 
by  the  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  on  the  alarm- 
In  11  at  the  fire-station  being  rung,  would  come  rush- 
ing  out  of  their  dwellings,  armed   every  man  with 
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his  bowie-knife  and  pistols,  the  latter  of  which  were 
freely  discharged  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
enemy,  without  over-much  consideration  as  to  wheth- 
er the  bullets  found  the  right  or  the  wrong  billets. 
Later  on,  the  same  bell  perhaps  would  ring  a  furious 
alarm  of  fire  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  firemen  collected, 
when  they  would  have  to  exchange  shots  with  a  band 
of  maddened  broken  gamblers,  who  were  determined 
to  burn  down  the  '  gold  hell '  in  which  they  had  been 
ruined,  without  the  least  regard  for  the  fact  that  its 
destruction  by  fire  would  probably  involve  that  of 
about  half  the  town.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
incidents  of  this  nature,  and  the  serious  personal  risk 
I  had  run  as  a  spectator,  soon  so  completely  took  the 
edge  off  my  curiosity,  that  I  scarcely  cared  to  go 
farther  than  the  post-office,  unless  I  had  received 
positive  information  that  something  unusually  inter- 
esting Avas  on  the  cards. 

"  I  was  engaged  one  hot  summer's  day  in  drawing 
up  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  from  such  notes  as  my  position 
as  a  representative  of  a  leading  Eastern  paper  had 
enabled  me  to  collect,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
noise  made  by  a  number  of  shots,  following  one 
another  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  sound  almost 
like  volleys  of  musketry.  The  sounds  proceeded 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  square  in  which 
my  hotel  was  situated.  From  the  window  close  to 
my  writing-table  I  could  see  a  strong  and  apparently 
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disciplined  body  of  men,  flanked  by  a  disorderly  mob, 
furiously  attacking  a  small  two-storeyed  log-house. 
The  defenders  kept  up  a  steady  fire  from  the  win- 
dows, with  fatal  effect  upon  their  regular  assailants 
and  the  crowd  of  volunteers.  Amongst  the  latter  I 
could  readily  distinguish  the  types  of  a  great  variety 
of  races.  Citizens  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  Englishmen  and  Irishmen, 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  a  band  of  Indians  in  their 
war-paint,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  mob  some  China- 
men as  spectators.  Conspicuous  as  being  mounted, 
whilst  every  one  else  was  on  foot,  was  a  little  knot 
of  Mexicans,  with  their  richly  braided  jackets,  broad- 
brimmed  sombreros,  high-peaked  saddles,  and  shovel 
stirrups.  Those  horsemen  seemed  to  take  no  part  in 
the  attack,  but  sat  calmly  smoking  their  cigarettes, 
with  the  exaggeration  of  elegant  listlessness  they 
love  to  assume  when  anything  is  going  on  which  is 
exciting  to  look  at,  but  in  no  way  concerns  their  per- 
sonal interests.  They  were  armed  in  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  with  lazos  and  long  machetes  or 
swords. 

"Presently,  from  a  window  not  far  from  the  one 
out  of  which  I  was  gazing,  1  heard  the  order  given 
to  open  ranks,  disperse,  and  re-form  behind  the  hotel. 
Tins  men  who  constituted  the  disciplined  nucleus  of 
the  assailants  of  the  opposite  house  at  once  dropped 
back  amongst  the  crowd,  ami  in  a  few  minutes  I 
saw  them  fall  in  again  beneath  my  back  windows. 
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They  numbered  about  one  hundred  hi  all,  of  whom 
fifty,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  same  man 
who  had  recalled  them  from  the  attack,  prepared  to 
form  a  battering  column.  For  this  purpose  two 
huge  pine-logs,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  were 
brought  from  a  pile  of  lumber  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  raised  upon  the  sboulders  of  the  men,  carefully 
selected  in  pairs ;  the  remainder  of  the  little  body 
Avas  directed  to  advance  in  skirmishing  order,  keep- 
ing up  a  hot  fire  upon  the  house. 

"  Whilst  these  arrangements  were  being  made  in 
the  empty  space  behind  the  hotel,  the  mob  had  been 
passing  the  time  in  discharging  their  pistols  at  the 
massive  logs  which  formed  the  outer  walls  of  the 
beleaguered  house.  The  enjoyment  derived  from 
this  harmless  exercise  lost  none  of  its  zest  from  the 
fact  that  the  garrison  thought  fit  to  reserve  their  fire 
for  worthier  foes.  The  ball-practice  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  a  characteristic  incident  which  appears 
to  me  worth  noticing.  One  of  the  crowd,  who  had 
worked  himself  into  a  state  of  exasperation  owing  to 
his  six-shooter  having  got  hampered  and  no  longer 
discharging  its  six  shots  in  as  many  seconds,  raised 
a  sudden  cry  of  '  Burn  him  out ! '  and  was  preparing 
to  carry  out  his  idea  by  setting  fire  to  a  heap  of  chips 
and  shavings  piled  up  against  one  of  the  Avails  of 
the  house.  At  the  critical  moment  a  felloAv-roAvdy 
stepped  up  to  him  and  shot  him  through  the  head, 
shouting  out,  by  Avay  of  explanation,  '  The  powder- 
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magazine  ! '  such  a  building  being  in  fact  only  sep- 
arated from  the  log-house  by  a  few  yards  of  waste 
ground.  Several  other  gentlemen  then  came  forward 
and  expressed  their  approval  of  the  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  emptying  their  six-shooters  into 
the  dead  body,  an  operation  which  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  the  men  with  the  battering- 
rams. 

"The  storming- party  consisted  of  two  bands  of 
twenty  men  each,  bearing  the  pine -logs  on  their 
shoulders.  At  the  word  '  Charge  ! '  the  first  log  was 
carried  forward  at  a  run,  with  the  intention  of  driv- 
ing in  the  entrance  door  of  the  house  attacked ;  but 
scarcely  had  half  the  necessary  ground  been  covered, 
when  six  shots  rang  out  almost  simultaneously,  and 
the  six  front  supporters  of  the  log  fell  wounded  to 
the  ground,  immediately  followed  by  the  majority  of 
their  unwounded  comrades,  and  by  the  ponderous 
mass  itself.  The  ground  was  rapidly  cleared  of  dead 
and  dying,  and  at  the  word  'Charge!'  the  second  log 
was  borne  forward  towards  the  door,  though  perhaps 
at  a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  the  first.  Again  the 
shots  rang  out  from  the  house,  and  again  the  log  fell 
to  the  -round. 

"Great  was  the  exasperation  of  the  crowd,  and  as 
various  as  wild  the  schemes  proposed  by  amateur 
generals  who  formed  part  of  it.  Some  were  for  set- 
ting lire  to  the  house  and  letting  the  powder  'rip'  if 
it  chose  ;  others  for  removing  it  from  the  magazine 
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and  then  burning  down  the  house.  Whosoever  had  a 
proposal  to  make  began  by  shouting  it  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  a  second  later  he  would  be  engaged 
in  furious  altercation  with  the  nearest  of  those  who 
had  any  objection  to  his  plan.  The  dispute  gener- 
ally closed  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  pistol-shots, 
which  caused  much  scattering  of  the  crowd,  but  did 
little  harm  to  the  combatants.  The  rough  black 
house  stood  its  ground,  grim  and  impassive,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  the  futile  schemes  suggested  for  its 
destruction. 

"Meanwhile  the  leader  of  the  Vigilants,  who  con- 
stituted the  main  body  of  the  assailants,  seeing  the 
uselessness  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  wooden  ram- 
parts opposed  to  him,  determined  to  resort  to  a  block- 
ade, and  a  cordon  was  formed  round  the  house.  Few 
of  the  mob  had  any  ammunition  left,  and  most  of 
them  Avere  thinking  of  dinner,  and  gradually  moving 
away  from  the  scene  of  action,  when  suddenly  the 
door  of  the  invested  house  was  thrown  open,  and 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  guards  leaped  a  herculean 
figure  in  a  red  shirt,  with  floAving  grizzly  beard,  and 
hair  reaching  down  to  his  shoulders.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  an  axe  of  unusual  size,  whilst  his 
left  brandished  a  broad  bowie-knife.  Close  behind 
him  ran  two  tall  and  slender  boys,  the  one  a  mulatto, 
the  other  a  fair-haired  English-looking  youth  :  they 
were  both  armed  with  long  Indian  lances  and  light 
hunting-knives. 
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"  For  a  moment  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  chance 
that  the  daring  assailants  would  succeed  in  cutting 
their  way  through  the  guards,  who  had  evidently  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  use  their  firearms.  As  to  what 
remained  of  the  crowd,  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
whose  revolver  was  loaded,  and  there  was  certainly 
not  one  disposed  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  the  formidable  athlete  in  the  red  shirt.  The 
three  fugitives  were  already  fast  approaching  the 
hotel,  when  the  voice  that  had  directed  the  attacks 
on  the  log-house  was  again  heard,  '  Now  Sefiores 
Mexicanos,'  whereupon  the  little  knot  of  horsemen 
dashed  with  lightning  speed  to  the  front,  and  in- 
stantly lassoed  and  threw  to  the  ground  the  three 
men,  who  were  promptly  secured  by  the  Vigilants, 
who  had  followed  close  upon  their  tracks. 

"  The  cry  '  Bully  for  the  Vigilance  ! '  was  now 
raised  by  the  crowd,  who,  to  my  astonishment,  fell 
back  and  made  way  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners, 
without  any  great  show  of  reluctance.  Some  few 
followed,  shouting  'Lynch  them!'  but  the  majority 
repaired  to  the  now  defenceless  house,  evidently  with 
no  friendly  intentions.  There  again,  however,  they 
were  stopped  by  another  body  of  men  belonging  to 
the  ubiquitous  committee,  before  whom  the  crowd 
fed  back,  growling  but  unresisting,  like  a  dog  whose 
bone  has  been  taken  from  him  by  his  master. 

"  The  drama  on  the  square  had  now  come  to  an 
end.  and  1  hastened  to  seek  for  some  explanation  of 
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the  strange  incidents  of  which  I  had  been  an  eye- 
witness. In  the  same  hotel  as  myself  lived  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  exert  no  slight  influence  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  As  the 
voice  that  had  directed  the  assault  on  the  house  came 
from  the  window  of  one  of  his  rooms,  I  felt  justified 
in  inferring  that  he  would  give  me  some  information 
as  to  what  had  occurred. 

"  In  reply  to  my  questions,  Mr  Russell,  as  I  may 
as  well  call  him,  told  me  that  the  house  attacked  was 
the  dwelling  of  a  man  known  as  !N"at  Turner,  who 
had  been  at  San  Francisco  for  some  little  time,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  'Britisher'  by  birth. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  had  taken  the  house  in 
question,  partly  furnished,  and  had  stored  in  it  the 
contents  of  a  number  of  cases  which  had  arrived  by 
sea.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  youths,  the  one  a 
white,  the  other  a  mulatto,  who  were  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  his  own  sons.  The  fact  of  his  receiving 
no  visitors,  and  never  being  seen  in  a  drinking-saloon, 
had  excited  considerable  curiosity,  which  his  invari- 
able refusal  to  allow  any  one  to  cross  his  threshold 
had  not  tended  to  allay.  The  two  boys  had  been 
stopped  and  questioned  to  no  purpose,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  citizens  who  had  tried  to  draw  Turner 
into  conversing  about  himself,  had  been  repulsed  in 
a  somewhat  abrupt  manner.  The  result  was,  that  be- 
fore a  month  had  elapsed  he  had  become  unpopular 
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with  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  lie  would  soon  find  the  place  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  When  the  rowdies  hecame  aware  that  the 
new-comer  would  receive  but  scant  support  from  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community,  two  or  three 
of  the  boldest  made  up  their  minds  to  try  his  mettle. 
Consequently  one  day,  when  on  his  road  to  the  post- 
office,  where  he  Avas  wont  to  repair  almost  daily  for 
books  and  newspapers,  of  which  he  received  a  large 
supply,  he  was  stopped  by  three  of  the  most  notorious 
bullies  of  the  town,  one  of  whom  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  two,  but  with  a  show  of  playful  violence,  to 
force  him  into  the  nearest  drinking  -  shop.  Nat 
allowed  himself  to  be  hustled  along  as  far  as  the 
corner  of  the  street,  where  a  pile  of  refuse  of  the 
most  unsavoury  description  was  rotting  in  the  sun. 
Stopping  suddenly,  he  swung  the  man  who  held  his 
arm  head  over  heels  into  the  midst  of  the  garbage, 
and  with  a  strength  and  agility  far  surpassing  all  that 
they  had  hitherto  experienced,  gripped  the  other  two 
rowdies  by  the  collar,  kicked  their  legs  from  under 
them,  ami  deposited  them  on  the  top  of  their  sprawl- 
ing comrade.  Before  they  had  time  to  recover,  JS'at 
Turner  had  disappeared  into  the  post-office.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  when  he  came  out  half 
an  hour  later,  he  was  assailed  by  the  three  bullies, 
cheered  on  by  a  crowd  of  their  admirers.  Each  of 
them  held  in  his  hand  a  six-shooter,  which  he  pointed 
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at  Turner's  head.  '  Now  then,  you  English  skunk  ! 
let's  see  what  you  look  like  when  you've  got  to 
go  under,'  said  the  foremost,  taking  deliberate  aim. 
Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
revolver  was  wrenched  from  his  hand,  he  himself  was 
sent  spinning  into  the  gutter  by  a  splendidly-delivered 
left-hander,  and  before  the  other  two  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  shoot  they  both  rolled  over,  shot 
through  the  right  shoulder  by  their  crony's  revolver. 
Turner  having  thus  rapidly  got  rid  of  his  principal 
opponents,  turned  upon  the  crowd  with  so  fierce  a 
look  that  the  nearest  recoiled  upon  those  behind  them 
to  make  room  for  him.  Seeing  that  no  one  appeared 
inclined  for  a  trial  of  skill  with  him,  he  pushed 
straight  on  towards  his  house,  not  only  without 
further  molestation,  but  accompanied  by  more  than 
one  shout  of  '  Well  done,  Britisher  ! '  from  the  faith- 
less crowd.  The  reckless  daring  of  the  man  who, 
single-handed  and  unarmed,  had  encountered  and 
utterly  discomfited  the  three  leading  champions  of 
the  disorderly  classes,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  thenceforth  left  to  pursue  his  own  course  until 
an  opportunity  should  offer  for  paying  him  off  with- 
out too  much  personal  risk.  About  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  encounter  had  taken  place,  Turner's  three 
adversaries  had  gone  off  to  the  diggings,  and  his 
peculiarities  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  forgotten, 
when  the  whole  town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  disappearance  of  a  young  French- 
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man  named  St  Valentin,  who  had  powerful  friends 
amongst  the  Southerners.  After  a  prolonged  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  last  heen  seen  near 
Turner's  house  ;  and  on  the  matter  being  laid  before 
the  newly  established  Vigilance  Committee,  it  Avas 
decided  that  his  house  should  be  searched.  The  two 
men  who  volunteered  for  the  duty  had  been  refused 
admittance ;  and  on  their  attempting  to  effect  an 
entry  by  force,  they  had  been  shot  down  just  outside 
the  doorway.  Thence  the  attack  on  the  house  which 
I  had  witnessed. 

"  If,  added  my  informant,  I  felt  any  desire  to  be 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  house,  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him,  he  would  willingly  incur  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  me  to  accompany  him. 
I  at  once  closed  with  this  offer,  and  soon  afterwards 
Ave  entered  the  mysterious  building  together. 

"It  Avas,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  two-storeyed 
building  of  massive  logs.  It  consisted  of  six  rooms, 
In  sides  an  underground  kitchen  and  store-rooms. 
There  was  but  little  furniture  beyond  the  three  beds 
and  a  feAv  chairs  and  tallies;  but  the  Avails  Avere 
covered  with  carefully  executed  and  avcII- framed 
drawings,  designed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  every 
conceivable  torture  on  the  countenance  of  human 
beings.  Side  by  side  with  these  hung  other  draw- 
ings, labelled  'probable  effect  of  operation  A,  I!,  Sec.,' 
the  meaning  of  which  Ave  could  not  make  out,  tin  nigh 
the  placid  faces  of  the  persons  represented  certainly 
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stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  victims 
in  the  adjacent  frames,  and  to  those  of  the  plaster 
models  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  which  represented 
the  sufferings  of  the  human  frame  when  racked  by 
painful  diseases.  Farther  on  were  numerous  draw- 
ings, plaster  casts,  and  wax  models,  reproducing 
anatomical  preparations  of  portions  of  the  body  in  a 
pathological  condition.  I  noticed  likewise  a  number 
of  portraits,  bearing  names  more  or  less  familiar,  such 
as  Albertus  Magnus,  Eoger  Bacon,  Cagliostro,  Harvey, 
Hunter,  Claude  Bernard,  and  Magendie,  and  many 
others  which  I  have  forgotten.  One  whole  room  was 
given  up  to  a  collection  of  arms  of  a  very  complete 
character.  Each  description  of  weapon  was  arranged 
in  a  series,  ranging,  for  instance,  from  the  prehistoric 
flint  knife  to  the  modern  bowie-knife, — and  so  on  in 
each  class.  Another  room  was  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  experiments  in  vivisection.  I  noticed  in 
particular  a  small  oven,  out  of  which  projected  the 
head  of  a  stuffed  lapdog,  labelled  '  King  Charles,  used 
by  Claude  Bernard  in  his  celebrated  experiments; 
lethal  heat  in  this  case,  112°  centigrade.'  I  would 
rather  not  describe  other  still  more  horrible  models  in 
illustration  of  the  experiments  on  living  criminals,  of 
Falopius,  Vesalius,  and  others  ;  indeed  I  think  that 
I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  the  contents 
of  Turner's  house  were  such  as  would  furnish  a  very 
complete  museum  of  horrors.  One  peculiarity  of  this 
museum,    from  my  point  of  view,   was   the  strange 
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impression  of  familiarity  it  produced  upon  me. 
Although  the  objects  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
evidently  all  originals  of  rare  individual  merit,  and 
such  as  could  only  have  been  brought  together  by  a 
highly  trained  if  somewhat  morbid  intellect,  I  felt 
convinced  that  I  had  seen  most  of  them  before  under 
totally  different  circumstances ;  the  pitifully  distorted 
head  of  the  lapdog,  amongst  others,  appeared  to  recall 
to  me  a  familiar  sensation  of  horror  connected  with 
bygone  days. 

"  I  was  cudgelling  my  brains  to  discover  where  and 
when  I  had  become  acquainted  with  mimic  horrors 
resembling  the  objects  in  Turner's  museum,  when  I 
was  reminded  of  the  motive  of  our  visit  by  the  shouts 
of  those  who  had  gone  straight  to  the  basement. 
After  breaking  open  several  doors  strongly  secured  by 
lock  and  bolt,  the  searchers  had  come  upon  a  kind  of 
tank  rilled  with  quicklime.  The  result  of  a  closer 
examination  was  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two 
men  —  the  one  of  singularly  powerful  frame  and 
large  stature,  the  other  a  slender  youth  and  of  an 
unusually  large  dog.  The  features  of  the  larger 
corpse  were  no  longer  recognisable;  but  the  lawyer 
who  had  accompanied  me  felt  confident  that  the  body 
would  be  identified  as  that  of  Teddy  O'Brien,  an  Irish 
prize  fighter,  whom  Turner  had  rescued  when  drunk 
from  the  bowie-knife  of  a  rowdy  who  had  an  old  score 
to  pay  off,  and  who  in  return  had  attached  himself 
to  Turner,  being  in  fact  the  only  outsider  who  ever 
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crossed  his  threshold.  As  to  the  slenderer  corpse,  it 
was  evidently  that  of  St  Aralentin  ;  if  any  doubt  could 
have  existed,  it  would  at  once  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  presence  of  the  dog,  an  animal  who  followed  that 
interesting  youth  everywhere,  and  who  displayed  the 
most  devoted  affection  for  him.  The  doctor  who  was 
called  in  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
death  manifested  intense  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
admiration,  when  he  had  examined  a  large  wound  on 
St  Valentin's  head ;  but  he  refused  to  explain,  on  the 
plea  that  his  opinion  must  be  reserved  for  the  official 
report.  Indeed,  even  if  Turner  could  have  been 
completely  exonerated  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  the  two  men  whose  bodies  had  been  found 
in  his  house,  he  had  unquestionably  killed  a  large 
number  of  men,  and  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law.  'As  a  matter  of  sentiment,' 
said  my  lawyer  friend,  '  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
Turner  Avas  not  a  cold-blooded  assassin  ;  we  did  what 
Ave  could  for  him,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  reason.' 

"  There  being  now  no  motive  for  prolonging  our 
stay  in  this  ill-fated  house,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
take  notes  of  A\diat  I  had  seen.  A  feAV  hours  later  I 
receiAred  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner 
Turner  would  be  deeply  grateful  if  I  Avould  visit  him 
in  his  prison,  as  he  Avished  to  speak  to  me  on  business 
of  A'ital  importance. 

"  I  must  admit  that  this  communication  aroused 
feelings  of  a  very  mixed  character.      In  the  interests 

t.s. — vi.  o 
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of   my   employers,    and   for    the   sake    of   my   own 
reputation   as   a   'cute    correspondent,    nothing   more 
fortunate  could  have  occurred ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  making 
capital  out  of  the  last  moments  of  a  man  in  whom  I 
felt  an  involuntary  interest.      As  I  approached  the 
prison,  which  was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  my  hotel,  a  thousand  wellnigh  forgotten  associa- 
tions arose  in  my  mind,  and  pleaded  with  me  in  favour 
of  the  man  who  now  lay  helpless  and  hopeless  in  the 
town  jail.      The  glimpse  I  had  caught  of  Turner,  as 
he  broke  through  the  Vigilance  guards,  had  recalled 
to  me  the  image  of  a  hero  of  my  younger  days.     When 
I  was  a  law  student  at  Dublin,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  university  was  Fitzgerald,  known  amongst  us  as 
'Madcap  Hamy  or  the  'Admirable  Crichton,' accord- 
ing to  the  mood  in  which  we  found  him.      He  was 
unquestionably  superior  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
students,  in  athletic  exercises  as  well  as  in  intellectual 
gifts.     Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  university  very 
little  was  known  of  his  life.     From  the  reckless  way 
in  which  he  spenl  and  lenl  money,  without  ever  being 
troubled  by  duns,  we  assumed  that  he  was  rich,  an 
impression  which  was  confirmed  by  the  lavish  manner 
in    which    he   had   filled    his  rooms  with  everything 
connected  with  bis  varied  pursuits.     Fitzgerald,  who 
had  been  two  years  at  Dublin  when  I  joined  the  law 
classes,  was  a  medical  student,  and  was  fond  of  taking 
us   over  his   very   original   collection    of    anatomical 
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specimens  and  models.  Yes ;  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  about  it,  that  was  where  I  had  seen  the 
model  of  Claude  Bernard's  oven.  I  remembered  that 
during  one  long  vacation,  Fitzgerald  had  gone  over 
to  Paris  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  the 
distinguished  physiologist,  and  had  brought  back  with 
him  the  model  in  question.  The  stuffed  dog  was,  he 
said,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  animal  of  that 
species  which  had  been  experimented  on.  The 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  San  Francisco 
jail,  and  my  old  comrade  Fitzgerald,  were  one  and  the 
same  person  ! 

"  After  exhibiting  my  permit,  I  was  shown  into 
the  room  where  Turner  was  confined.  I  found  him 
quietly  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  apparently  wait- 
ing my  arrival.  By  his  side  stood  a  small  table, 
on  which  lay  some  sheets  of  paper  closely  written 
over. 

"  '  "Will  you  forgive  me  for  troubling  you  1 '  he  said. 
'  I  had  accidentally  heard  of  the  presence  here  of  a 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  jour- 
nals, and  I  would  rather  trust  a  man  fresh  from  the 
East  than  any  resident  of  this  town.  But  surely,'  he 
added,  as  I  took  the  chair  he  had  offered  me,  '  your 
name  must  be  Hastings.  If  so,  you  are  not  the  man 
to  be  ashamed  to  recognise  Fitzgerald,  your  old  college 
chum.  A  law  student  who  has  knocked  about  the 
world  wellnigh  a  score  of  years,  is  likely  to  under 
stand  that  a  man  may  be  a  dangerous  criminal  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  law,  and  yet  a  well-meaning  enough  sort 
of  fellow  in  reality.' 

"  Even  my  remembrance  of  the  proverbial  cool- 
ness of  my  old  friend  had  not  prepared  me  for  this 
address.  I  had  expected  a  certain  amount  of  embar- 
rassment, perhaps  some  hesitation  or  doubt,  as  to 
whether  he  should  make  himself  known  to  me,  lest 
I  should  repudiate  all  previous  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  attitude  was  not  in  the  least  that  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  owes  apologies,  or  at  all 
events  explanations,  to  his  old  friends,  before  he 
can  meet  them  on  equal  terms. 

"  I  was  too  deeply  impressed  by  the  horror  of  his 
position  not  to  do  my  best  to  conquer  any  feeling 
of  repulsion  I  may  have  felt.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  catch  hold  of  his  hand  and 
give  it  a  friendly  grasp. 

"  '  I  had  hoped  to  meet  you  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances,' T  said,  huskily. 

"  '  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  has 
to  follow,'  he  answered  calmly  ;  'but  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  when  I  think  that 
the  prize  I  have  been  striving  to  reach  during  long 
years  of  toil  will,  owing  to  my  death,  be  withheld 
from  the  world  for  an  indefinite  time  longer.  But 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  dwelling  on  my  feelings. 
To  judge  by  the  howling  of  those  white  savages  out- 
side, I  shan't  be  allowed  to  be  many  minutes  longer 
with  you,  and  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  you 
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to  do  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  Those  papers  on  the 
table  contain  a  short  account  of  my  life,  which  I  think 
will  explain  how  I  have  come  to  my  present  position. 

When  Mr  X ,  the  leader  of  the  Vigilant  party 

who  attacked  my  house,  has  read  these  lines,  I  think, 
from  what  I  know  of  him,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
science  and  in  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large,  he 
will  not  allow  my  collection  to  be  scattered.  Will 
you  place  this  manuscript  in  his  own  hands  after  you 
have  read  it  1  and  if  you  please,  take  a  copy  of  it 
yourself.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  ask  you  to  do  what 
you  can  to  prevent  the  utter  waste  of  a  whole  life's 
work.  Poor  boys  ! '  he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
youths  I  have  already  mentioned,  who  were  lying  side 
by  side  fast  asleep  on  a  mattress  in  a  corner  of  the 
room — '  poor  boys  !  I  might  have  made  something  of 
them  but  for  this  unlucky  ending  of  all  my  schemes. 
So  good-bye,  old  fellow  !  God  bless  you  !  I  die  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  striven  hard  to  do  good  to 
the  world.  I  must  pay  for  a  moment  of  madness  with 
my  life,  and,  harder  by  far,  with  that  of  those  poor 
boys.'  With  a  last  shake  of  the  hand  I  left  him,  tak- 
ing with  me  the  manuscript,  and  returned  to  my  hotel, 
somewhat  dejected  by  this  meeting  with  an  old  college 
friend  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  I  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient sense  of  my  duty  to  my  employers  to  attend  on 
the  occasion  ;  but  I  heard  later  that  the  three  culprits 
had  met  death  with  a  coolness  worthy  of  their  reputa- 
tion for  fearlessness." 
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"  Is  that  all "? "  I  cried,  in  accents  of  ill-suppressed 
indignation,  as  Hastings  quietly  lit  a  cigar  and  com- 
menced smoking,  -without  any  sign  of  an  intention  to 
vouchsafe  us  a  more  satisfactory  ending  than  the 
foregoing ;  "  and  have  you  kept  us  all  day  listening 
to  an  unsolved  riddle  1  We  want  to  know  how  Fitz- 
gerald coidd  be  innocent  of  the  four  murders  com- 
mitted before  his  house  was  attacked,  and  what  was 
the  mysterious  object  he  was  pursuing  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  1 " 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  returned  Hastings,  cmietly,  "  I 
can  give  you  no  explanations.  If  you  won't  make 
too  much  row,  however,  to-morrow,  if  Ave  all  feel  in- 
clined, I  will  read  you  the  manuscript,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy  by  me.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  murders  ; 
but  without  the  collection  and  its  explanatory  cata- 
logues, I  am  afraid  you  won't  be  much  the  wiser  as  to 
Fitzgerald's  philanthropical  aims." 

Next  day  after  lunch  Hastings  took  up  his  usual 
position,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  following  pages  : — 


Fitzgerald's  manuscript. 


"My  parents  died  when  I  was  still  a  very  small 
child,  and  1  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  them.  I 
was  taken  charge  of  by  my  father's  younger  brother, 
who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  physiologist,  and 
who  certainly  did  his  best  to  train  me  for  taking  my 
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place  amongst  the  votaries  of  his  pet  science.  For 
this  purpose  he  early  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  dissecting-room,  and  when  he  deemed  my  nerves 
sufficiently  hardened,  he  revealed  to  me  in  due  course 
all  the  secrets  of  the  laboratory  of  a  devoted  vivisec- 
tionist.  Before  I  was  eighteen,  I  could  approach  a 
painful  experiment  in  vivisection  with  the  delight 
experienced  by  the  skilful  surgeon  in  performing  a 
difficult  operation  from  which  he  anticipates  extraor- 
dinary benefit  for  the  patient.  I  learned  never  to 
shrink  from  the  dissection  of  a  living  animal,  nor  to 
hesitate  in  inflicting  any  amount  of  pain,  if  I  saw  the 
least  chance  of  an  approach  to  some  discovery  likely 
to  benefit  humanity.  I  had  been  duly  taught  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  higher  animals,  when  the  cuticle  had 
once  been  pierced,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
human  beings ;  but  I  considered  it  perfectly  justifi- 
able that  beasts  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
advancement  of  a  science  whose  discoveries  were 
calculated  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  human  be- 
ings. It  was  under  the  empire  of  this  conviction 
that  I  approached  my  work ;  and  even  before  I  en- 
tered upon  my  regular  studies  at  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, I  had  acquired  such  skill  and  strength  of  nerve, 
and  such  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  my  subjects, 
that  I  already  was  worthy  of  the  proud  title  of  '  a 
real  artist  in  vivisection,'  which  was  subsequently 
conferred  upon  me  by  one  of  the  great  French 
masters." 
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Here  Hastings  stopped  for  a  moment  to  explain 
that  he  had  thought  it  best  to  drop  certain  details 
given  by  Fitzgerald  in  illustration  of  his  proficiency 
in  vivisection.      He  then  continued  reading  : — 

"  I  had  but  little  opportunity  at  Dublin  itself  of 
adding  to  my  knowledge   of  this   important  branch 
of  medical   science ;    but    I   took   advantage   of    the 
vacations  to  attend  lectures  wherever  an  opportunity 
offered.       The   death    of    my  uncle,   which  occurred 
soon  after  I  had  taken  my  degree,  left  me  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient   means  to  prosecute  my   experi- 
ments in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  and  before  I 
was  thirty,   I   was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
labours  of  the  greatest  authorities,  most  of  whose  ex- 
periments I  found  means  of  repeating  independently. 
The  result  of  my  studies  was  a  conviction  that  the 
action  of  the  nerves  in  mental  as  well  as  physical 
disorders,    had    been    singularly   underrated,    not    to 
say  entirely  overlooked,  by  previous  inquirers.     By 
means   of   a  series   of  careful  experiments,   I  found 
that  the  excision  of  certain  important  nerves  would, 
according  to  their  position,  either  stimulate  or  extir- 
pate   such    qualities    as    courage,    fidelity,    industry, 
patience,  &c,  which  mankind  possesses  in  much  the 
same   degree  as   the   lower   animals.     The   nerves   I 
operated  upon  with  unfailing  success  exist  in  man ; 
and  from  a  careful  study  of  curious  medical  cases,  I 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  they  might  be  worked 
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upon  with  the  same  useful  effects.  This  fact  once 
satisfactorily  established,  observations  might  be  made 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  other  nerves 
capable  of  exercising  an  influence  on  the  human 
character  and  constitution.  If  successful,  the  in- 
quiry might  serve  a  double  purpose  :  it  might  lead 
to  a  new  classification  of  the  diseases  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  nerves,  and,  further,  result 
in  the  discovery  of  processes  by  means  of  which 
skilful  specialists,  operating  on  infants,  might  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  vicious  instincts  which  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  misery  in  the  world.  A  hereditary  tendency 
to  drunkenness,  violence,  or  dishonesty  might  thus 
be  counteracted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facility  with 
which  more  tangible  diseases,  such  as  gout  and  con- 
sumption, might  be  eradicated  from  the  system  should 
they  be  found,  as  I  fully  anticipated,  to  depend  upon 
a  morbid  condition  of  certain  nerve-centres.  I  refrain 
from  going  more  deeply  into  professional  details,  as 
the  result  of  all  my  experiments  is  set  forth  at  full 
length  in  a  manuscript,  which  will  be  found  behind 
the  dog  in  Claude  Bernard's  oven.  It  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  add,  that  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  hospitals  and  on  battle-fields  has  fur- 
nished me  with  ample  evidence  in  support  of  my 
theory.  I  have  seen  a  sober  man  become  an  in- 
veterate drunkard  on  recovering  from  a  fit  of  insensi- 
bility, caused  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  brick  on  his 
head  from  a  scaffolding  he  was  passing  under.      On 
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the  other  hand,  I  have  come  across  a  dull  and  stupid 
fellow  who,  thanks  to  a  sabre -cut  above  the  brows, 
which  exposed  the  brain,  was  eventually  converted 
into  a  man  of  delicate  wit,  fertile  imagination,  and 
picturesque  narrative  powers.  The  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  certain  faculties  under  the  influence  of 
mental  disease  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  it  now.  What  is  wanted  is  an  opportunity  of 
proving  by  direct  experiment  that  given  effects  will 
result  from  a  given  operation.  In  the  good  old  days 
I  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting 
on  some  of  those  ruffians  who  are  howling  outside  ; 
but  nowadays  a  student  of  physiology  has  difficulty 
enough  about  puppy  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  say  nothing 
of  men. 

"  I  was  led  to  transfer  my  laboratory  to  San 
Francisco,  by  the  accounts  I  had  read  of  the  dis- 
orderly conditions  of  society  here.  The  number  of 
crimes  of  violence  was  extremely  great ;  and  I 
thought  that  the  makeshift  hospitals  of  a  new  com- 
munity might  perhaps  afford  me  opportunities  of 
making  the  desired  experiments  in  corpore  vili.  I 
was  not  wrong  in  my  previsions.  Some  opportunities 
did  offer,  of  which  I  took  advantage,  taking  care  to 
select  individuals  whose  death  would  be  a  clear  gain 
to  the  world.  I  was  not  very  successful  ;  but  of 
course  the  chances  were  strongly  against  my  patients 
being  wounded  in  the  precise  manner  I  required,  and 
I  did  not  feel  justified  in  treating  the  charges  of  men 
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whom  I  temporarily  replaced,  as  freely  as  I  might 
have  done  my  own. 

"I  am  now  coming  to  the  incidents  which  have 
led  to  my  being  placed  in  my  present  disagreeable 
predicament.  Teddy  O'Brien  and  St  Valentin  were, 
as  is  well  known,  two  notorious  characters  in  their 
respective  ways  :  about  ten  days  ago  they  disappeared 
from  their  usual  haunts,  and  were  finally  traced  to 
my  house,  where  indeed  their  bodies  will  be  found. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  :  Poor  Teddy, 
a  splendid  boxer  and  a  good  enough  fellow  when 
sober,  had  been  playing  cards  with  St  Valentin  in 
a  neighbouring  drinking  -  shop.  The  good  stupid 
fellow  had  no  chance  with  the  professional  card- 
sharper,  and  was  stripped  of  his  last  cent.  Just, 
however,  as  St  Valentin  was  about  to  land  another 
large  stake  on  credit,  his  big  dog  placed  his  paw 
suddenly  on  his  arm,  which  caused  the  left  bower  to 
fall  out  of  his  sleeve.  Up  jumped  Teddy,  and,  vowing 
that  he  had  been  swindled,  seized  the  whole  of  the 
money  still  lying  upon  the  table,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house  to  avoid  St  Valentin's  revolver.  The  little 
Frenchman  followed ;  but  only  caught  him  up  just 
as  he  had  plunged  into  the  door  of  my  house,  which 
one  of  the  boys  had  opened  on  seeing  Teddy's  danger. 
The  Frenchman  entered  after  him,  before  the  door 
could  be  closed,  and  with  him  the  dog.  "When  Teddy 
saw  a  pistol  pointed  at  his  head,  he  threw  himself 
on  one  side,  so  that  the  bullet  only  grazed  his  cheek, 
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and  struck  out  violently  at  his  adversary.  I  was 
aroused  from  my  studies  by  the  sound  of  the  shot, 
followed  by  a  groan  and  a  heavy  fall.  AYhen  I 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  one  hoy  was  trying 
to  remove  a  fallen  body,  and  the  other  endeavouring 
vainly  to  assist  poor  Teddy,  who  was  straggling  for 
his  life  with  St  Valentin's  wolf  -hound.  Hi 'fore  I 
covdd  interfere,  he  staggered  and  fell  backwards, 
dragging  the  dog  with  him.  Both  were  dead :  the 
brute  had  torn  out  Teddy's  wind-pipe,  and  the  prize- 
fighter's iron  hands,  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  had 
crushed  the  dog's  throat  and  neck  into  a  shapeless 
mass.  Seeing  that  life  Avas  extinct  in  the  nobler 
animals,  I  turned  to  St  Valentin.  His  heart  Avas 
still  beating,  and  A\Te  carried  him  into  a  room  Avhere 
Teddy  had  occasionally  slept :  he  Avas  suffering  from 
a  deep  wound  on  the  skull,  caused,  we  ascertained, 
by  his  head  having  come  into  violent  contact  with 
the  lock  of  the  front  door  when  he  fell  beneath 
Teddy's  bloAv.  So  far  as  I  coidd  see,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  save  St  Valentin's  life,  although,  of 
course,  complications  might  manifest  themselves.  I 
applied  the  needful  bandages,  and  arranged  Avith  the 
boys  to  keep  watch  by  turns  on  him.  The  folloAving 
day  the  patient  recovered  his  speech  ;  but  there  was 
an  incoherency  about  his  language,  and  a  peculiar 
indistinctness  about  his  pronunciation,  that  rendered 
it  evident  to  me  that  the  bloAv  on  the  bead  had  pro- 
duced internal  injuries  of  a  serious  character.     The 
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following  morning  the  symptoms  became  so  marked 
that  I  was  convinced  that  a  fragment  of  the  skull  was 
pressing  on  the  brain  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
paralysis.  My  journal  contains  a  full  professional 
account  of  the  symptoms  that  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  operation  of  trepanning  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  the  patient.  This  operation  I 
accordingly  performed,  with  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  all  the  precautions  prescribed  by  the  greatest 
authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  since 
the  days  of  Ambroise  Pare.  It  was  so  far  successful 
that  St  Valentin  awoke  immediately  from  the  state 
of  coma  into  which  he  had  fallen  soon  after  he 
recovered  his  senses ;  but,  contrary  to  the  results 
experienced  on  previous  occasions,  he  appeared  to  be 
still  so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  shock  his  sys- 
tem had  suffered,  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
or  replying  to  the  simplest  sentence  addressed  to  him. 
A  few  hours  of  careful  attention  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  unless  some  remedy  Avere  found,  the 
quick-witted  energetic  gambler  would  remain  a  hope- 
less idiot.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  attempt  the  excision 
of  a  particular  nerve,  which  was  fortunately  easily  to  be 
got  at  through  the  fissure  in  the  skull.  I  was  not  long 
in  arriving  at  this  decision.  In  spite  of  the  regularity 
of  the  features  of  the  man  lying  before  me,  it  has 
seldom  been  my  fate  to  gaze  on  a  lower  countenance 
than  his.  I  had  heard  of  him  as  a  heartless  gambler, 
and  I  had  proofs  of  his  contempt  for  human  life ; 
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but  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  his  actual 
criminality,  there  was  cruel  assassin,  cowardly  per- 
jurer, mean  puppy,  and  contemptible  villain  clearly 
legible  in  the  lines  of  his  face.  Should  he  die  under 
the  operation  I  was  about  to  perform,  nothing  would 
be  lost  to  society.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  been 
justified  in  attempting  the  experiment,  had  I  seen 
the  remotest  chance  of  his  ever  recovering  his  intel- 
lect. As  it  was,  death  was  far  preferable  to  the 
existence  mapped  out  for  him  by  fate.  If  I  suc- 
ceeded, the  benefit  to  the  whole  human  race  might 
be  infinite.  I  should  establish  the  soundness  of  my 
theory,  that  a  man  born  with  the  vilest  hereditary 
instincts  might,  by  means  of  a  simple  operation,  be 
converted  into  a  useful  member  of  society.  Once 
establish  my  discovery  as  a  recognised  fact,  and  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  classes,  now  the  bane  of  all  civil- 
ised societies,  an i.L^lxt  rapidly  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  persons  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  woidd 
not  be  specially  biassed  in  favour  of  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime.  I  have  said  enough  to  make 
my  motives  clear.  I  performed  the  operation,  and 
the  residt  exceeded  my  expectations.  Before  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  St  Valentin  had  sunk  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  towards  nightfall.  The 
moment  I  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  had  come 
at  last. 

"'You  have  saved  my  life,'  he  said,  'although  I 
have  richly  deserved  death.' 
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"  I  Avould  not  allow  him  to  continue.  I  felt  that 
the  least  excitement  might  prove  fatal.  I  told  him 
rather  sharply  to  hold  his  tongue,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  all  our  efforts  useless,  and  administered  a 
sleeping-draught,  which  he  took  with  the  docility  of 
a  trusting  child.  In  a  few  minutes  he  sank  into  a 
peaceful  slumber.  Until  they  closed,  his  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  upon  mine  with  the  absorbed  look  of  a 
grateful  dog.  The  experiment  had  been  successful 
beyond  my  wildest  hopes.  The  few  words  uttered 
by  St  Valentin,  accompanied  by  that  haunting  glance, 
Avere  sufficient  to  indicate  a  complete  transformation 
of  his  nature.  It  appeared  to  me,  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  an  imagination  unduly  stimulated  by 
long  watching  and  anxious  meditation,  as  if  the 
creases,  in  which  the  misdeeds  and  evil  longings  of 
a  short  but  active  life  had  left  their  stamp  upon  his 
face,  Avere  gradually  being  smoothed  out  before  my 
very  eyes,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand.  I  saAv  greed, 
Ioav  cunning,  treachery,  and  spite  falling  off  like 
scales.  Beneath  the  magic  wand  of  science  the 
leopard  had  been  made  to  change  his  spots.  At  first 
sight  it  will  appear  certain  that  my  ovenvrought 
fancy  had  made  me  the  victim  of  a  strange  delusion. 
Even  if  the  inward  change  had  commenced,  hoAv 
could  it  have  become  manifest  externally  with  the 
rapidity  I  have  described?  But  after  all,  did  not 
history  recall  instances  of  changes  from  good  to  evil 
and  from  evil  to  good  equally  sudden  and  striking, 
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and  equally  patent  to  all  beholders'?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  softening  light  cast  by  death  on  every  human 
countenance  not  distorted  by  some  atrocious  final 
spasm,  why  should  not  a  fundamental  change  in  a 
man's  nature  be  as  rapidly  mirrored  on  his  face  as 
the  mock  passions  of  the  stage  on  that  of  a  trained 
actor]  IS'ay,  more,  if  that  fundamental  change  had, 
as  I  verily  believed,  indeed  taken  place,  what  I  now 
saw  was  only  its  natural  result. 

"  Sustained  by  the  conviction  that  my  life's  devo- 
tion had  at  length  been  rewarded  by  the  achievement 
of  a  discovery  the  benefit  of  which  to  humanity  it 
was  impossible  to  overrate,  I  watched  contentedly  by 
his  bedside  until  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn  stole 
through  the  shutters.  My  life  on  the  whole  has  not 
been  an  unhappy  one,  and  I  suppose  it  is  given  but 
to  few  to  feel  the  happiness  that  pervaded  my  being 
during  those  hours.  There  was  still  much  to  D3 
done  before  the  pedantry  of  science  and  the  dull 
routine  of  social  government  could  be  overcome  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  the  general  application 
of  my  process. 

"Just  as  the  shivering  feeling  of  depression  which, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  suc- 
ceeds a  sleepless  night,  began  to  creep  over  me,  St 
Valentin  awoke.  The  first  sun-rays  lighted  up  his 
face,  which  shone  with  a  more  death-like  pallor  in 
contrast  with  the  long  black  locks  and  mustachio: 
the  bandage  about  his  temples,  flecked  here  and  there 
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with  clotted  "blood,  added  a  peculiarly  weird  look  to 
the  long  oval  of  his  countenance. 

" '  What  have  you  done  to  me  1 '  he  said ;  '  by 
what  superhuman  power  is  my  nature  so  changed  and 
softened  that  I  overflow  with  intense  gratitude  to  you, 
mingled  with  a  hideous  loathing  of  myself  1 ' 

"  '  For  pity's  sake  ! '  I  cried  desperately,  '  think  of 
nothing  but  getting  well ;  the  least  excitement  may 
ruin  all.' 

"  '  And  end  in  my  death,'  he  retorted,  with  sudden 
fierceness.  '  Would  you  wish  me  to  live  under  the 
frightful  weight  of  dishonour  I  now  feel  for  the  first 
time  1  Indeed,  how  can  I  live  1 '  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  laugh  :  '  the  wolf's  teeth  are  drawn  ;  what  place 
is  there  left  for  him  in  the  struggle  for  existence1? 
I  cannot  return  to  my  former  life,  and  I  am  unfitted 
for  any  other.' 

"  I  tried  a  few  words  of  comfort.  '  Stop,'  said  he  ; 
'  you  mean  well,  but  you  have  been  very  cruel  in  your 
kindness.  It  would  have  been  better  to  toss  me  out 
into  the  street  to  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and  turkey- 
buzzards,  instead  of  bringing  me  back  to  life  to  suffer 
the  agony  of  shame  I  now  endure.  For  the  first  time 
I  realise  the  depth  of  my  degradation.  I  cannot  bear 
to  live,  loathing  myself  body  and  soul  as  I  now  do. 
The  men  of  my  race,  with  all  their  faults,  have  always 
known  how  to  die.  Thanks — farewell ! '  Before  I 
had  time  to  interpose,  he  had  violently  torn  the  band- 
age from  his  brows,  and  dashed  his  wounded  skull 
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with  such  strength  against  the  Avail  that  the  blood 
gushed  out  in  streams,  and  he  fell  back  into  my  arms 
with  one  convulsive  shiver — dead  !  And  with  him 
died  all  my  schemes — the  fruit  of  all  my  labours.  1 
was  overwhelmed  with  despair. 

"As  I  sat  gazing  at  the  corpse  with  purposeless 
eyes,  my  brain  dizzy  and  confused  by  the  combined 
influences  of  long  watching  and  the  frightful  disap- 
pointment that  had  ruined  all  my  hopes,  I  was  roused 
to  consciousness  by  two  revolver-shots  fired  in  the 
direction  of  the  entrance.  The  combative  instinct, 
which  is  perhaps  the  last  to  die  in  natures  like  mine, 
brought  me  to  my  feet  in  a  moment.  I  rushed  to- 
wards the  sound,  snatching  up  a  revolver  as  I  ran. 
It  was  too  late.  The  two  boys  stood  gazing,  half 
triumphantly,  half  regretfully,  at  the  bodies  of  two 
men  stretched  in  the  mud  just  outside  the  hall  door. 
"Without  a  Avord  I  approached  the  wounded  men,  and 
after  a  short  examination  re-entered  the  house  and 
closed  the  door.     They  were  both  quite  dead. 

"Frederick,  the  white  boy,  then  drew  near  to  me, 
and  laying  his  hand  timidly  on  my  arm,  'They  tried 
to  force  their  way  into  the  house,'  he  said,  in  depre- 
cating tones;  'tiny  swore  they  would  roust  out  that 
beggar,  St  Valentin,  or  his  carcass,  ami  as  we  had 
your  orders  to  admit  no  one,  we  told  them  they  could 
not  come  in.  They  drew  upon  us ;  but  you  have 
trained  us  to  shoot  quickly,  and  they  both  fell  before 
they  could  pull  the  triggers  of  their  revolvers.     One 
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fellow  is  still  grasping  his,  and  the  other  man's  is 
lying  there  close  to  the  bottom  step.' 
"  '  Who  sent  them  ] '  I  asked. 
"  '  They  spoke  of  the  Vigilance.' 
"  There  was  nothing  more  to  he  said.     Those  two 
rowdies,  who  belonged  to  a  set  I  had  once  got  the 
better  of,  thought  they  saw  their  opportunity  for  re- 
venge ;  they  were  not  mistaken,  although  things  had 
scarcely  taken  the  course  they  had  pictured  to  them- 
selves.    The  game  was  up  ;  before  many  hours  had 
elapsed,   a  swarm  of  men,  utterly  insensible   to   all 
reasoning,  would  demand  admittance   to   my  house. 
There   were  the   dead  men  lying   before    the   door. 
Yes ;  and  there,  not  one  hundred  yards  off,  were  a 
dozen  of  their  comrades  coming  towards  the  house. 
They  would  force  their  way  in  and  find  poor  Ted's 
body,  with  St  Valentin's  bathed  in  fresh  blood  ;  they 
would  ask  no  questions ;  we  should  be  carried  off  and 
'  lynched,'  whilst  the  contents  of  the  house,  the  results 
of  many  years'  unceasing  labours — my  models,   my 
anatomical    preparations,    even    to    the    manuscript 
records  of  my  discoveries — would  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed.    Should  I  tamely  submit  to  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  everything  I  most  cared  for1?     The  wild 
blood  that  runs  in  every  Englishman's  veins,  beneath 
the    calm    and    disciplined    surface,    was   now    fully 
aroused.     Just  at   this  moment    the    mulatto,    Sam, 
cried  out  in  excited  tones,  '  They  are  coming !  what 
shall  we  do,  master  ] ' 
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"  '  Stop  them  ! '  I  said  violently  ;  '  bolt  and  bar 
the  door,  and  show  them  what  our  revolvers  can  do, 
if  they  attempt  to  break  it  in.' 

"'They  have  got  a  large  white  handkerchief  on  a 
stick,'  said  Fred;  'that  means  a  flag  of  truce,  doesn't 
it  1     One  man  is  coming  on  quite  alone.' 

"'I  will  speak  to  him,'  I  answered,  handing  my 
revolver  to   Sam   and  opening  the  door. 

"The  man  drew  near  —  a  fine  soldierly-looking 
fellow,  a  West  Point  cadet  in  earlier  days,  to  judge 
by  his  way  of  speaking. 

'"Do  you  mean  to  fight1?'  he  said.  'I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  there  is  no  use  in  deceiving  you  :  the 
boys  have  condemned  you  already  for  the  sake  of  the 
two  scoundrels  lying  there,  and  we  are  scarcely  strong 
enough — I  mean  the  Vigilance,  in  whose  name  1  am 
here — to  get  you  off,  even  if  you  could  prove  your 
innocence.  Take  my  advice  and  run  for  it.  There  is 
an  English  ship  just  getting  up  steam  in  the  port, 
and  the  way  will  he  open  enough  for  fellows  like 
you  for  the  next  hour  or  two.  It  will  take  us 
fully  that  to  get  our  men  together  and  organise  the 
siege.' 

"  'I  am  grateful  to  you,'  I  replied,  'for  a  piece  of 
unlooked-for  kindness,  and  I  know  that  I  am  con- 
demned beyond  hope  ;  but  I  can't  run  away  just  to 
save  my  skin,  leaving  everything  I  have  worked  for 
to  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.' 

"  '  But  think  of  the  boys.     I  don't  know  what  they 
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are  to  you;  but  can  you  bear  to  see  them  hanged 
before  your  eyes'?' 

"  '  The  boys  are  free,  and  might  go  if  they  pleased ; 
but  they  will  stay,  and  we  shall  die  together.  They 
have  no  one  but  me,  and  I  can't  live  when  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  having  is  torn  from  me.' 

"  '  As  you  will,'  rejoined  my  unexpected  friend  ; 
'  but  you  will  let  us  remove  this  carrion  :  that  was 
my  pretext  for  approaching  you  under  flag  of  truce, 
and  those  skunks  are  already  getting  impatient.' 

"  I  gave  him  one  look  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  and 
re-entered  the  house  to  prepare  for  defence.  I  soon 
heard  the  curses  and  foul  language  of  the  rowdies,  as 
they  carried  off  their  dead  comrades.  I  had  not  mis- 
judged my  enemies  :  they  all  vowed  they  would  burn 
my  house  to  the  ground,  and  not  leave  a  vestige  of 
'his  tarnation  scientific  muck  on  the  face  of  this 
continent.' 

"  I  had  always  been  prepared  for  a  sudden  assault. 
The  house  was  only  open  to  attack  in  front :  it  was 
built  of  massive  logs,  strongly  clamped  together,  and 
was  perfectly  bullet-proof.  The  aperture  at  the  back 
was  a  very  narrow  one,  and  so  secured  as  to  offer  more 
resistance  than  the  main  walls  ;  the  windows  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  door  were  closed  with  iron  shut- 
ters, leaving  nothing  but  loopholes  to  fire  through, 
some  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  upper  floor 
a  kind  of  verandah  ran  round  the  house  :  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  log  parapet  five  feet  high,  pierced  with 
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loopholes,  and  so  constructed  as  to  command  all  the 
approaches  to  the  house.  They  would  scarcely  use 
artillery,  owing  to  the  risk  to  the  town ;  or  lire, 
owing  to  the  close  "vicinity  of  a  large  powder-maga- 
zine. I  mention  these  facts,  in  order  to  exonerate 
from  "blame  the  commander  of  the  attacking  party. 
I  owe  him  this  much,  in  return  for  the  consideration 
shown  to  a  man  who  had  no  claim  upon  him  beyond 
that  of  being  a  fellow-worker  in  the  field  of  science. 
The  result  is  now  known  to  all :  we  might  have  held 
out  for  months  and  got  good  terms,  as  we  had  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  water  from  a  well  in  the  house. 
But  unluckily,  through  some  blunder  of  poor  Teddy's, 
our  stock  of  ammunition  had  got  Avet.  If  I  had 
managed  to  reach  the  hotel,  I  think  the  director, 
who  owes  me  a  good  turn,  would  have  got  the  b<  tys 
smuggled  away.  The  mob  would  have  probably  been 
satisfied  with  hanging  me,  and  I  meant  to  give  myself 
up  without  resistance,  on  condition  that  my  collection 
was  preserved.  But  I  had  been  much  overworked 
recently,  and  the  consequence  was  I  forgot  the  lazos 
of  those  Mexican  cowboys,  and  we  had  left  our  re- 
volvers behind,  to  avoid  carrying  unnecessary  weight 
during  the  rush.  Poor  boys  !  there  is  no  hope  for 
them  :  but  after  all,  death  is  no  such  misfortune  when 
you  have  no  ties  to  attach  you  to  life.  They  are  no 
kin  of  mine:  1  picked  them  out  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  steamer  blew  xip  close  to  our  own,  and  1  saw  the 
mulatto  swimming   pluckily  with   one   hand,    whilst 
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the  other  supported  the  hotly  of  his  white  half- 
hrother,  who  had  heen  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
splinter.  That  was  last  year ;  since  then  they  have 
lived  with  me.  The  father  was  a  planter,  who  Avas 
moving  down  the  river  Avith  all  his  belongings  to  a 
neAV  plantation  he  had  bought.  Everything  A\ras  lost 
in  the  A\rreck.  The  boys  have  shoAvn  me  a  grateful 
attachment,  which  has  prevented  me  from  regretting 
a  departure  from  my  atoav  never  to  bind  myself  by 
human  sympathies  until  I  had  Avorked  out  the  pro- 
blem I  had  undertaken  to  solve.  "Will  that  problem 
ever  be  solved,  and  by  whom  1  My  collection  contains 
all  the  materials  for  its  theoretical  solution ;  but  Avho 
Avill  care  to  resort  to  practice,  at  the  risk  of  being  treated 
as  a  murderer.  I  originally  formed  the  collection  of 
horrors  in  the  first  rooms  to  sIioav  Iioav  little  hesitation 
had  been  felt  in  sacrificing  human  life  Avhen  the  stake 
at  issue  Avas  of  far  less  importance. 

"1  have  but  one  word  to  add.  I  freely  admit  that 
I  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  a  score  of  lives  in  defence 
of  my  collection ;  but  my  nerves  Avere  overstrung  by 
seventy-tAvo  hours  watching,  and  blow  after  bloAv  had 
quite  upset  my  judgment.  In  short,  I  was  a  danger- 
ous madman  for  the  time,  driven  distracted  by  an 
agony  as  fierce  as  that  which  gets  possession  of  a  poor 
beast  robbed  of  her  young." 

"There,"  said  the  journalist,  "is  the  end  of  my 
holding  forth.     I  am  off  to  see  hoAV  many  knots  Ave 
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ran  yesterday.  The  story  is  yours,  gentlemen ;  you 
may  publish  it  if  you  please.  In  the  meantime,  I 
think  I  have  furnished  you  with  a  very  pretty  sub- 
ject for  discussion." 

And  discuss  it  we  did,  that  day  and  every  day  until 
we  separated  at  Liverpool,  with  about  as  much  result 
as  is  usually  derived  from  such  discussions. 


THE   GKATEFUL   GHOSTS. 

BY   F.    R.    OLIPHANT. 
[MAGA.     Jan.  1886.] 


CHAPTER   I. 

CASTAYNE     MANOR. 

I  DO  not  myself  pretend  to  the  honour  of  being  a 
Castayne.  My  mother,  indeed,  belonged  to  that 
illustrious  family,  but  my  paternal  stock  is  of  the  very 
humblest.  My  name,  for  instance,  is  Gregory — not 
a  bad  name  in  itself,  but  its  antecedents  in  my  case 
are  dreadful.  My  great-grandfather,  I  believe,  was 
originally  a  gardener  in  a  certain  small  country  town ; 
his  son  became  a  green-grocer,  and  a  prosperous  one ; 
and  my  father  belonged  to  that  mysterious  profession 
which  is  vaguely  described  as  "  a  City  man."  \That 
exact  position  in  the  City  he  held,  I  am  unaware,  as 
he  died  Avhen  I  was  still  quite  young :  but  one  fact 
I  know,  that  he  was  rich — once  rich  I  should  rather 
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say,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  Miss  Alicia 
Castayne  condescended  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him. 
For  Miss  Alicia  Castayne  was  the  daughter  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  "William  George  Augustus  Castayne,  K.C.B., 
who,  besides  his  own  greatness,  derived  additional 
lustre  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  son  of  George 
Castayne  of  Castayne  Manor,  Esquire,  the  greatest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  rich  county  of  Hogshire,  and 
the  representative,  as  every  one  knows,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England.  My  mother  taught  me 
to  be  proud  of  my  cousins  the  Castaynes ;  and,  like 
a  dutiful  son,  I  obeyed  her  commands.  In  principle 
I  am  a  Badical — a  Bed  Republican  some  people  call 
me;  but  in  spite  of  (or  shall  I  say,  perhaps,  partly 
because  of)  my  political  opinions,  I  have  always  had 
a  great  respect  for  good  blood.  Ill-natured  people 
used  to  say  that  I  was  always  talking  about  my  great 
relations,  the  Castaynes  of  Castayne  Manor:  but 
this  is  a  calumny.  I  was  merely  in  the  habit  of 
mentioning  my  relationship  to  them  as  a  way  of 
showing  what  my  real  station  in  life  was,  and  a  warn- 
ing to  vulgar  people  not  to  take  liberties.  For  the 
Castaynes  are  a  very  great  family,  a  historical  family 
famous  in  every  age.  That  the  first  Castayne  came 
nver  with  the  Conqueror  is  assumed  as  probable, 
because  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  came 
over  with  anybody  else,  nor  indeed  lias  any  one,  I 
believe,  the  slightest  idea  who  the  first  Castayne  was. 
But  there  was  certainly  one  of  the  family  who  signed 
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Magna  Charta,  and  another  who  fought  with  Simon 
de  Montfort,  while  the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock  records 
among  other  warriors  one  Sir  Alured  de  Castayng, 
whose  arms  appear  to  have  been,  in  heraldic  parlance 
—argent,  on  a  mount  in  "base  vert,  a  chestnut-tree, 
fructed,  proper.  The  next  of  the  family  of  whom 
anything  is  known  followed  Edward  III.  to  the  wars 
in  France.  Of  him  Ave  hear  that  throughout  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  he  stood  undaunted  by  the  side  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  though  wounded  and  exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  assisted  in  disarming  and 
putting  to  bed  his  illustrious  leader  after  the  battle 
was  over,  in  recompense  for  which  arduous  duties  a 
coat  of  augmentation — a  bedpost,  within  eight  boot- 
jacks in  orle,  all  proper,  to  be  borne  on  a  field  or, 
gutte  de  sang — was  conferred  upon  the  gallant  warrior. 

Later  on,  the  Castaynes  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Iioses,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  they  got 
rather  into  hot  water  by  persistently  adhering  to  the 
older  faith ■  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
the  then  representative  of  the  Castaynes  proved  more 
amenable  to  the  arguments  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
than  his  predecessors,  and  Catholic  Castayne  ceased 
to  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the  family.  In  the 
civil  wars  they  took  an  active  part,  and  the  defence 
of  Castayne  Manor  against  the  Parliament  troops 
ranks  among  the  noblest  feats*  of  the  Cavaliers. 

The    Castaynes    remained    faithful   to    the    Stuart 
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family  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when,  though 
we  hear  of  one  of  them  who  followed  James  II.  into 
exile,  the  head  of  the  family  appears  to  have  wisely 
submitted  to  the  new  dynasty.  From  that  time  to 
this,  the  less  said  about  the  Castaynes  the  better. 
<  Mi  a  careful  comparison,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Geoffrey  Castayne,  a  row''  of  the  Regency,  was  slightly 
the  worst  of  them,  but  the  difference  is  hardly 
appreciable.  I  must,  however,  exempt  from  this 
condemnation  my  late  respected  kinsman,  whose  heir 
I  so  unexpectedly  became,  and  who,  unlike  his  pre- 
decessors, was  better  known  at  Exeter  Hall  than  at 
Newmarket,  and  was  a  great  light  in  Evangelical 
circles.  I  do  not  think  he  was  personally  a  pleasant 
man  (perhaps  because  he  very  clearly  showed  on  the 
only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  met  him  that  he  did 
not  by  any  means  approve  of  me),  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  unexceptionable  one;  and  if  taking  the 
chair  at  religious  meetings  and  making  speeches  at 
charity  dinners  are  sufficient  to  give  one  a  passport 
to  heaven,  no  doubt  St  Peter  received  him  with  open 
arms. 

I '.ut  this  is  enough  of  family  history,  and  I  must 
proceed  with  my  story,  merely  remarking  that  my 
own  position  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of  was  by  no 
means  an  exalted  one.  My  father  had  met  with 
severe  1<  i.sscs  in  later  life,  and  I  was  living  with  my 
sister,  the  only  other  member  of  my  family,  in  a 
cottage   at   Twickenham,  on  a  very  limited   income, 
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consisting  of  what  little  had  been  saved  from  our 
father's  ruin,  along  with  some  little  earnings  of  my 
own  in  the  noble  craft  of  journalism. 

It  was  on  one  fine  August  morning  that  I  was 
sitting  in  my  study,  placidly  enjoying  the  newspaper 
and  my  after-breakfast  pipe,  when  a  gentleman  on 
business  was  announced.  After  some  hasty  measures 
taken  to  remedy  the  prevailing  odour  of  tobacco,  and 
the  general  unbusiness-like  appearance  of  the  room, 
I  received  my  visitor,  a  tall  spare  man,  who  announced 
himself  as  Mr  Quibble,  of  the  firm  of  Quibble  &  Fee, 
solicitors,  of  Chancery  Lane,  a  name  well  known  to 
me,  and,  I  presume,  to  most  people. 

"  Mr  George  Gregory,  I  believe  1 "  he  began. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  I  replied. 

"  Cousin  to  the  late  William  Castayne,  Esq. 
of " 

"  The  late,  sir  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

"  Ah !  you  had  not  heard  of  his  death  1  That  is 
strange,  as  it  is  more  than  a  week  since  he  died." 

"  Mr  Castayne  and  myself  had  not  been  on  terms 
of  friendship  for  a  long  time,"  said  I,  "  and  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  I  would  have  been  formally 
apprised  of  his  death.  Still,  it  is  strange  that  I 
should  not  have  heard  of  it." 

"  Strange,  indeed,  that  his  heir-at-law  should  not 
have  heard  of  an  event  of  such  importance  to  him- 
self, but " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  interrupted,   "  but  I 
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tliink  you  must  be  under  a  misapprehension.  I  was 
not  his  heir-at-law.     His  nephew  William " 

"  His  nephew  William  died  two  days  before  him 
at  Genoa.  As  you  have  not  heard  the  news,  how- 
ever, it  may  bo  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you  to  learn 
that  you  are  the  heir  to  Castayne  Manor  and  the  large 
estates  attached  to  it." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  amazement.  The  disclosure 
was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I,  to  find  myself  sud- 
denly the  possessor  of  a  large  landed  property,  that 
covered  half  Hogshire  !  I  listened  to  the  rest  of  the 
solicitor's  explanations  in  a  sort  of  dazed  condition. 
Documents  were  submitted  to  me,  and  accounts  of 
the  value  of  the  property  and  the  legacies  and  joint- 
ures to  be  paid  out  of  it,  but  I  understood  little  of  it 
all.  My  mind  was  yet  unable  to  grasp  the  main 
idea,  the  astounding  revolution  that  had  taken  place 
in  my  fortunes  ;  and  the  details  were  far  beyond 
my  comprehension  at  such  a  moment.  When  Mr 
Quibble  left  me,  after  having  discharged  himself  of 
his  mission,  I  was  still  lost  in  a  dreamy  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  it  could  all  really  be  true  or 
not.  The  obvious  course  under  these  circumstances 
was  to  call  my  sister  and  impart  to  her  the  amazing 
intelligence.  My  sister,  who  was  young  and  full  of 
spirits,  flew  at  once  into  a  wild  state  of  excitement. 
My  mother  had  once  taken  her  down  to  see  Castayne 
Manor,  and  the  memory  of  its  glories  remained  with 
her  still.      She  was  all  agog  to  rush  away  to  our  new 
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property  at  once,  and  I  verily  believe,  if  she  had  had 
her  will,  would  have  packed  me  off  to  Hogshire  that 
very  afternoon.  I,  however,  pointed  out  to  her  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  such  a  proceeding ;  and  she 
consented  that  my  expedition  shoidd  be  deferred  for 
a  week  or  so,  till  proper  arrangements  could  be  made. 
Accordingly,  about  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
startling  intelligence  I  have  described,  I  found  myself 
on  the  way  to  Hogshire,  in  the  company  of  my  friend 
Fluggles,  the  architect,  whom  I  took  with  me  to  see 
what  measures  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  old 
house  habitable,  as  it  had  only  for  a  very  short  period 
been  occupied  by  the  late  owner. 

Castayne  Manor  is  situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
parts  of  the  pretty  county  of  Hogshire.  ]STot  that 
Hogshire  is  by  any  means  a  show  county  :  its  beauties 
are  little  known  save  to  its  own  inhabitants,  and  of 
course  it  makes  no  pretence  to  rival  Devonshire  or 
any  of  the  professional  beauties  among  counties,  in 
scenery  ;  but  for  homely  English  beauty  of  landscape, 
with  its  long  expanse  of  downs,  and  patches  of  wood 
and  water,  it  is  inferior  to  none.  So  I  thought  at 
least,  as,  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  we  drove 
from  the  nearest  station  at  the  little  town  of  Market- 
Baldon  to  the  park-gates  of  Castayne  Manor.  Here 
we  were  met  by  Mr  Grayling,  the  steward,  who 
advised  us  to  leave  our  carriage  there,  and  walk 
across  the  park  to  the  house,  as  the  carriage-road 
was  long  and  circuitous  on  account  of  the  inequalities 
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of  the  ground ;  and  besides,  the  first  view  of  the 
house  was  much  more  effective  from  the  side  on  which 
we  should  thus  approach  it.  We  got  down,  therefore, 
and  after  traversing  for  some  time  the  beautiful  park 
with  its  velvet  turf  and  huge  spreading  beech-trees, 
we  ciime  suddenly  upon  as  fair  a  scene  as  could  be 
found  in  all  England.  Beneath  our  feet  the  ground 
suddenly  sloped  away  at  a  rather  sharp  incline,  and 
a  sort  of  green  amphitheatre  was  revealed  to  us,  the 
hills  on  the  farther  side  crowned  with  woods,  but 
their  slopes  green  and  bare,  and  in  front  the  grey 
towers  of  Castayne  Manor  standing  out  against  them. 
At  our  feet  was  a  small  piece  of  water,  fringed  with 
reeds,  from  which  a  little  stream,  crossed  by  a  quaint 
rustic  bridge,  escaped  with  a  gentle  fall  and  flowed 
away  to  our  left.  Further  to  the  left  rose  an  abrupt 
slope  covered  with  a  small  wood :  the  house  itself 
was  straight  in  front  of  us,  while  the  hill  behind  was 
higher  than  that  an  which  we  stood.  On  the  top  of 
the  further  hill  was  a  curious  old  ruin,  of  which  a 
tower  of  very  ancient  appearance  was  the  most  re- 
markable feature.  The  building  attached  to  this 
tower,  we  were  told,  was  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of 
St  Hubert,  erected  by  a  Castayne  in  tin;  middle  ages, 
but  the  tower  was  of  far  earlier  date,  and  believed 
to  be  Saxon.  The  manordiouse  itself  is  an  old  castel- 
lated mansion  built  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  still  full  of  water,  which,  passing 
under  an  arch,  half  separates  the  cross  part  of  the  T, 
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the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  from  the  rest. 
The  age  of  the  oldest  part  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
it  goes  back  to  a  very  distant  period,  the  house  being 
known  to  have  stood  a  siege  in  the  Barons'  wars  (as 
well  as  the  more  famous  one  in  the  days  of  Charles 
I.),  and  remaining  still,  at  any  rate,  the  same  in  form 
as  it  was  in  the  earliest  times.  The  house  had  been 
restored  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  the  elder  brother 
of  that  William  Castayne  from  whom  I  inherited  it, 
and  all  the  more  modern  part  modelled  on  the  style 
of  the  ancient  buildings,  while  the  whole  front  had 
been  refaced  in  a  manner  which  gave  a  greater  unifor- 
mity of  appearance  to  the  whole,  but  at  the  same  time 
took  away  some  of  its  antique  character.  We  de- 
scended the  hill,  and  crossing  the  little  stream, 
approached  the  house,  which  we  entered  by  a  bridge 
over  the  moat  at  the  place  where  the  old  drawbridge 
had  been,  as  the  steward  informed  us.  We  entered 
a  vast  old  hall,  and  going  up  the  grand  staircase, 
passed  through  a  succession  of  fine  and  spacious 
rooms,  which,  however,  all  had  a  dismal,  del  aire 
appearance,  which  spoke  of  long  disuse  and  neglect. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Grayling,  "  Mr  William  never 
cared  much  to  live  here.  Mr  Godfrey"  (the  elder 
brother),  "he  was  very  fond  of  the  place,  and  im- 
proved it  a  great  deal,  and  filled  it  with  pictures  and 
nick-nacks  of  all  sorts  he  had  brought  from  abroad, 
for  he  was  a  great  traveller,  Mr  Godfrey  was.  But 
Mr  William,  he  couldn't  stand  them,  and  had  them 

T.s. — vi.  Q 
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almost  all  removed  and  stowed  away  in  the  lumber 
rooms.  A  very  strict  gentleman  he  was,  was  Mr 
William,  and  couldn't  bear  that  kind  of  thing.  Pic- 
tures, too, — ah  !  I've  heard  gentlemen,  that  knew, 
mind  you,  say  tbat  Mr  Godfrey  had  as  fine  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  as  any  man  in  England,  but  Mr 
AVilliam  soon  disposed  of  them.  Some,  he  said, 
were  not  fit  to  be  seen  in  a  Christian  man's  house, 
those  were  his  very  words — and  others  were  Popish, 
and  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
either." 

"And  Avhat  did  he  do  with  them1?"  asked  Fluggles ; 
"  sell  them,  eh  1 " 

"Well,  some  of  them  he  sold;  but  the  most  are 
laid  away  there  in  the  old  buildings,  which  he  used 
mostly  as  a  kind  of  lumber-rooms.  You'd  like  to  see 
them,  I  daresay,  gentlemen." 

"Certainly,"  I  agreed;  "but  stay  a  moment — 
what  is  that  door1?  There  seems  to  be  a  room  you 
have  not  shown  us  yet." 

The  steward  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
slowly  opened  the  door,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  mys- 
terious undertone  as  he  said,  "The  green  room,  sir." 

"The  green  room!"  I  repeated,  trying  to  recall 
any  association  with  the  name  in  my  mind  ;  "  oh,  of 
course,  yes, — the  room  in  which  old  Geoffrey  Cas- 
tayne's  friend  was  killed." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  it ;  but,  hush  ! — it's  better  not  to 
talk  about  these  things  here." 
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"Why,   you're   not  afraid    of   ghosts,    surely,    Mr 
Grayling,"  said  Fluggles,  with  a  laugh. 

"And  if  I  were,  sir1?"  said  he.  "If  you  had 
lived  by  Castayne  Manor  as  long  as  I  have,  maybe 
you  wouldn't  be  so  ready  to  laugh  at  them  that 
believe  in  ghosts.  And  it's  not  like  the  other 
haunted  rooms,  if  you'll  allow  me  the  expression, 
sir "  (this  with  exaggerated  politeness) ;  "  even  I 
don't  care  so  much  about  the  old  tales  there  are 
about  here,  though  there's  many  that  do ;  but  it's  a 
different  thing  with  this.  It  Avas  long  before  I  was 
born,  but  I've  often  heard  my  grandfather  tell  of  it 
(he  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  sir),  and  it  seems 
more  to  come  home  to  one.  ]Sro,  sir  ;  when  the  men 
come  to  me  with  their  stories  of  lights  seen  in  the 
old  house  and  the  noises  they  hear,  ay,  even  in  this 
very  gallery  "  (for  we  had  left  the  green  room  now, 
and  were  traversing  the  long  gallery  that  led  over  the 
moat  to  the  old  part  of  the  house),  "  I  don't  care  so 
much.  They  don't  tell  me  lies  about  their  work,  or 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  village,  and  I  don't  suppose 
they  would  invent  stories  about  what  they  see  or 
hear ;  but  it's  different  somehow.  What  happened 
in  that  room — but  there,  sir,  Mr  Godfrey  would 
never  have  opened  it,  and  he  was  a  wiser  man  than 
you  or  me  :  and  surely  if  he  was  afraid  of  what  may 
be  there,  I've  no  call  to  pretend  to  despise  it." 

I   knew   the    story   he    referred    to ;    one    of    old 
Geoffrey's  companions,  a  gamester  like  himself,  who 
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had  fallen  in  some  sudden  quarrel  that  had  arisen  at 
play, — a  dark  history  that  was  never  cleared  up  ;  hut 
I  must  admit  that  later,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 

making   the   personal    acquaintance But   I   am 

anticipating. 

We  had  now  got  quite  into  the  old  building,  which 
showed  even  more  signs  of  neglect  than  the  part  we 
had  previously  visited.  The  rooms  were,  for  the 
most  part,  low  and  ill -lighted,  though  spacious 
enough,  and  in  many  cases  either  chocked  with 
piles  of  old  furniture,  pictures,  &c,  which  had  been 
deposited  there,  or,  where  they  were  clear  of  lumber, 
so  bare  and  empty  that  they  imparted  a  certain  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  dullness  and  gloom,  that  had  a 
very  depressing  influence  on  us.  One  old  hall,  fine 
and  spacious  as  it  was,  had  a  peculiarly  gloomy 
appearance,  and  the  Avhole  aspect  of  the  old  building 
was  desolate  and  dreary  beyond  expression.  The 
task  of  ransaking  the  lumber-rooms,  to  rind  what 
was  valuable  in  the  way  of  pictures  or  antiquities, 
was  evidently  greater  than  we  had  leisure  for;  and 
so,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  the  various  apartments,  we 
retraced  our  steps,  and  felt  a  certain  sensation  of  relief 
on  reaching  again  the  clear  air  of  the  park.  Just  as 
we  were  leaving  the  house,  however,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  left  my  gloves  inside,  and  I  told  Fluggles 
to  go  on,  while  I  returned  to  fetch  them.  1  rejected 
the  proffered  guidance  of  the  steward,  but  I  own  to 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  when  I  found  myself  alone 
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in  the  dreary  old  house.  My  gloves  I  knew  I  had 
left  in  the  old  building,  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  which  formed  a  sort  of  antechamber  to  the 
old  hall  I  have  mentioned,  with  no  door  between 
them,  but  only  an  entrance  concealed  by  old  moth- 
eaten  tapestry  hangings.  Thither  I  now  directed  my 
steps,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  at  once  finding  my  lost 
property.  Before  returning,  I  cast  another  glance 
round  the  room  in  which  I  stood.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  now  so  comfortless  as  before  ;  and  as  I  examined 
it  more  closely,  it  occurred  to  me  that  here  would  be 
a  nice  place  for  a  sort  of  little  study,  to  which  I  could 
retire  when  I  wished  to  be  alone. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  speaking  unconsciously  aloud,  "  this 
will  be  a  room  where  no  one  will  come  to  disturb  me, 
where  I  shall  be  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  house, — the  very  thing  for  a  study." 

As  I  ceased  speaking,  a  sound  like  a  sigh  close  be- 
side me  startled  me  out  of  my  reflections.  I  turned 
round,  and  there  beside  me  I  saw  a  figure,  which,  but 
for  its  strange  dress,  I  should  have  taken  for  an  ordi- 
nary mortal  like  myself,  a  gentleman  apparently  of 
middle  age,  of  a  grave  but  yet  pleasant  cast  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  he  was  clad  in  the  buff-coat  and  great  jack- 
boots of  a  cavalier  of  the  great  civil  wars. 

"Who — who  are  you1?"  I  stammered,  unable  as 
yet  to  decide  if  the  figure  before  me  was  that  of  a 
living  man  like  myself,  or  a  spirit  from  beyond  the 
grave.      There  was  no   answer.      The   sun  shone  in 
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brightly  through  the  narrow  window,  though  it  did 
not  reach  the  corner  where  he  and  I  were  standing. 
The  birds  were  singing  outside  in  the  park,  and  every- 
thing seemed  so  full  of  life  that  I  took  courage  ;  and 
rejecting  the  idea  that  I  could  be  speaking  to  any- 
thing but  a  man  like  myself,  I  determined  that  this 
must  be  some  trick — some  designing  person,  no  doubt, 
who  wished  to  frighten  me  out  of  the  house.  With 
this  idea  in  my  head,  I  grew  indignant  at  the  decep- 
tion, and  spoke  angrily. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am  the 
master  of  this  house,  that  you  have  no  business  here, 
and  that  if  you  expect  to  produce  any  impression  upon 
me  by  masquerading  in  that  absurd  costume,  you  will 
find  yourself  greatly  mistaken.  "Who  are  you  1  And 
what  are  you  doing  here  1 " 

The  figure  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  kept 
its  mournful  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  with  a  gaze  that 
began  greatly  to  disconcert  me.  I  kept  repeating  to 
myself,  "  It  is  all  nonsense,  you  know ;  it's  a  trick — 
it  must  be;"  but  the  conviction  that  this  was  no 
living  man  kept  forcing  itself  upon  me  in  spite  of 
myself.     At  last  it  spoke. 

"I  have  more  right  here  than  you,"  it  said  gravely. 

"But,  in  heaven's  name,  who  are  you1?"  I  gasped 
out,  awed  in  spite  of  myself  by  the  grave  dignity  of 
the  apparition,  if  apparition  it  were. 

"  You  ask  who  I  am,  and  yet,  if  your  features  do 
not  belie  you,  you  too  should  be  a  Castayne.     Know, 
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then,  that  I  am  that  Eichard  Castayne  who  died  here, 
as  a  gentleman  of  my  house  should  die,  fighting  for 
God  and  my  king,  in  the  defence  of  the  home  of  my 
ancestors.  "Will  that  suffice  you  ?  I  say  again,  this 
is  my  house  ;  and  I  ask  you,  who  are  you  that  come 
here,  with  your  gross  earthly  form  and  mind,  to 
trouble  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  to  whom  it  belongs  1 " 

I  am  not  constitutionally  brave,  but  I  must  cer- 
tainly say  for  myself  that,  except  for  the  first  few 
minutes,  I  was  not  really  afraid.  A  certain  sensation 
of  awe  I  confess  to,  and  from  time  to  time  a  sort  of 
thrill  of  horror  passed  through  me;  but  I  was  not 
afraid.  In  fact,  my  prevailing  sentiment  at  first  was 
— what  a  preposterous  thing  it  was,  in  full  daylight, 
on  a  bright  autumn  day,  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  meet  a  personage  who  declared  himself  to 
have  been  dead  for  two  hundred  years  !  For  I  knew 
now  that  I  had  before  me  the  famous  Sir  Eichard, 
who  defended  Castayne  Manor  against  the  Farliamen- 
tary  troops,  and  fell  in  its  defence.  More  time  to 
think  might  have  made  me  more  frightened,  but  a 
certain  obstinacy  and  dislike  of  interference  came  to 
my  aid.  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  argue  the  point 
of  ownership  with  the  spectre. 

"It  does  not  matter  who  I  am,"  I  said,  firmly. 
"  This  house  is  mine — mine  by  inheritance,  as  it  once 
may  haVe  been  yours,  if  you  are  the  person  you  claim 
to  be.  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  all  my  ancestors, 
especially  for  one  so  illustrious  as  Sir  Eichard ;  but 
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still,  I  must  say  with  all  respect,  that  even  if  you  are 
he,  you  have  at  present  no  more  claim  to  this  house 
than  your  heir  had  in  your  lifetime,  or  you  yourself 
had  "before  you  succeeded  to  it.  And  I  certainly 
think  that  if  there  is  an  intruder  here,  it  is  not 
me." 

I  know  this  remark  must  seem  rather  flippant. 
Indeed  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  my  impertinence,  as 
contrasted  with  the  calm  dignity  of  Sir  Richard's 
hearing ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  though  I  know  now 
that  I  was  not  afraid,  I  was  hy  no  means  so  certain 
of  it  then,  and  I  think  I  was  trying  hy  this  sort  of 
impudence  to  fully  persuade  myself  that  I  was  not  at 
all  frightened.      Sir  Richard  frowned. 

"  These  are  strange  words,"  he  said  ;  "  strange  and 
hold  words  from  a  mortal  man  to  a  spirit  of  the  other 
world." 

"  Yet  so  it  is,"  I  continued,  becoming  more  and 
more  at  my  ease.  (I  may  mention,  by  the  way,  that 
I  never  really  doubted  his  identity,  and  from  this 
moment  took  it  fully  for  granted.)  "My  sentiments 
towards  you  are  most  deeply  respectful ;  hut  you  will 
excuse  my  retaining  my  opinion  that  this  house  is 
mine,  and  that  I  intend  to  live  hi  it.  Could  you  not 
find  some  more  suitable  place  for  yourself, — say,  for 
instance,  the  old  ruin  on  the  hill  behind  the  house, 
which,  I  believe,  was  once  a  chapel ;  would  not  that 
be  a  more  suitable  place  for  a  spirit  to  inhabit  1 " 

"  Never,  sir,"  said  Sir  Richard,  in  a  stately  manner 
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—  "never!  Xot  for  the  world  would  I  intrude  on 
the  devotions  of  my  venerable  friend  Father 
Ignatius." 

"  Father  Ignatius  !  "  I  cried;  "but — but  then  am 
I  to  understand  that  you  are  not  alone  ;  that  there  are 
other  gho — spirits,  I  mean,  besides  yourself  1 " 

"  Ass\;redly  there  are  many,"  he  replied,  quietly ; 
"  many  of  your  ancestors  whose  grievous  lot  it  is  that 
they  may  not  rest  quietly  even  in  their  graves  ;  many, 
too,  whom  chance  has  involved  in  the  calamities  that 
have  befallen  our  house." 

"  But,  great  heavens ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  this  is 
dreadful.  With  one  ghost  we  might  perhaps  have 
put  up,  but  with  a  number  of  them,  what  can  we  do  ] 
It  will  be  impossible  to  live  here." 

The  spectre  smiled  grimly  as  he  perceived  that  I 
began  to  realise  how  formidable  were  the  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  my  newly  acquired  property.  Indeed 
the  situation  was  one  well  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  any  heart.  The  one  visible  ghost  I  did  not  fear 
so  much ;  but  the  idea  of  the  host  of  unseen  spirits 
who  might,  for  all  I  could  tell,  be  around  me  at  that 
very  moment,  struck  a  chill  on  my  mind.  At  that 
moment  a  gust  of  wind  stirred  the  tapestry  which 
hung  over  the  entrance  leading  into  the  old  hall,  and 
I  turned  towards  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  lest  some 
horrible  shape  should  suddenly  appear.  My  spectral 
companion  was  touched  apparently  by  my  agitation, 
for  his  aspect  grew  milder,  and  a  look  of  pity  succeeded 
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the  former  severe  expression  of  his  face.  I  at  once 
determined  to  throw  myself  on  his  mercy. 

"  Sir  Richard !  "  I  cried,  "  such  a  gallant  and 
generous  gentleman  as  you  showed  yourself  to  he  in 
your  lifetime,  should  have  pity  upon  one  of  your 
descendants  in  his  trouble.  Forgive  me  for  what  I 
said  just  now,  and  tell  me  what  am  I  to  do." 

"  There  is  one  course  evidently  open  to  you,"  said 
he,  coldly ;  "  it  is  to  leave  this  house  to  its  lawful 
masters,  and  not  seek  vaiidy  to  intrude  yourself  upon 
them." 

£;  But  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  pleaded;  "my  sister 
has  set  her  heart  on  coming  to  live  here.  Cannot 
any  arrangement  be  made1?  Could  you  not  agree  to 
confine  yourselves  to  some  one  part  of  the  house,  and 
leave  the  rest  for  us  1 " 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  house," 
he  replied,  "  but  I  can  do  nothing  alone.  I  will 
summon  our  conclave  to  consider  it.  Remain  you 
here  till  they  are  assembled,  and  you  may  submit 
your  project  to  them." 

So  speaking,  he  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  I  was 
left  alone  to  my  not  very  comfortable  reflections. 
But  my  solitude  did  not  last  long,  as,  though  I  could 
see  no  one,  from  linn-  to  time  I  was  conscious  of 
rustling  and  whispering  sounds  around  me,  which 
struck  a  nal  chill  of  terror  into  my  heart.  I  shrank 
back  in  my  corner,  as  the  tapestry  before  the  entrance 
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was  stirred  and  moved  aside,  and  the  mysterious 
invisible  phantoms  passed  into  the  hall,  while  my 
fancy  supplied  each  of  them  with  some  ghastly  and 
appalling  form.  At  last  all  was  still,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  again  saw  the  figure  of  Sir  Eichard  stand- 
ing in  the  entrance.  He  beckoned  to  me  with  his 
hand,  and  with  an  effort  to  collect  my  senses  and 
recover  my  calmness,  I  followed  him  into  the  hall  in 
a  state  of  no  little  trepidation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    GHOSTLY    CONCLAVE. 

It  was  at  first  impossible  for  me  to  discern  any- 
thing clearly  in  the  dim  light  of  the  old  hall;,  and 
even  when  my  eyes  began  to  get  more  accustomed  to 
it,  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  its  spec- 
tral occupants.  Gradually,  however,  I  began  to  make 
out  the  dim  outlines  of  figures  in  the  two  great  chairs 
that  stood  at  each  side  of  the  old  fireplace.  Buried 
in  the  depths  of  one  of  these  chairs  reclined  an  old 
man,  in  the  rich  but  extravagant  costume  affected  by 
the  Court  of  the  Restoration,  with  its  long  full  periwig, 
and  profusion  of  lace,  embroidery,  and  ribbons.  His 
face  bore  a -great  resemblance  to  that  of  my  conductor, 
but  had  a  sharper  and  harsher  outline,  and  was  deeply 
furrowed  with  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  while  the  kindly 
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though  melancholy  expression  of  Sir  Richard's  counte- 
nance was  replaced  by  a  sneering  sardonic  look  on  that 
of  his  brother,  for  such  I  found  the  old  man  to  be. 
Exactly  opposite  to  him  sat  a  lady,  of  middle  age, 
dressed  in  something  resembling  the  costume  of  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria  (I  am  not  learned  in  these  matters), 
"with  decidedly  handsome  features,  but  a  haughty  and 
almost  forbidding  expression,  which,  however,  relaxed 
a  little  as  she  turned  towards  the  figure  I  now  per- 
ceived standing  beside  her  chair — a  Catholic  priest 
evidently,  with  a  gentle,  melancholy  face,  which  had 
something  inexpressively  attractive  in  it.  A  little 
further  back  was  a  tall  figure,  in  the  robes  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  with  the  cowl  drawn  partly  over 
the  face,  so  that,  in  the  darkness  where  he  stood,  I 
could  see  nothing  of  him  but  the  gleam  of  a  pair  of 
unnaturally  bright  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  fixed 
menacingly  on  me.  Beside  him  stood  another  figure, 
which,  but  for  its  antique  dress,  I  should  certainly 
never  have  taken  for  a  ghost.  The  rubicund  pimply 
face  bore  the  type  of  a  jovial  mveur,  and  the  careless 
and  somewhat  droll  expression  would  have  freed  me 
from  all  fear  of  him  at  least ;  but  the  antique  jerkin 
and  trunk-hose  showed  that  he  belonged  to  an  age 
long  past.  Other  indistinct  figures  I  could  dimly 
perceive  in  the  background  ;  but  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  none  of  them,  till  I  turned  towards  the 
window,  by  which  stood  a  form  well  calculated  to 
inspire  awe.     It  was,  apparently,  that  of  a  knight  of 
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the  middle  ages,  of  gigantic  stature,  clad  in  complete 
armour,  resting  one  hand  on  a  huge  battle-axe,  while 
on  the  other  arm  hung  a  shield,  on  whose  battered 
surface  I  could  faintly  trace  the  well-known  arms  of 
the  Castaynes.  The  visor  of  the  helmet  was  up,  and 
displayed  a  face  of  dark  sanguine  complexion,  and 
stern  rigid  features,  which  told  of  immense  and  con- 
centrated force  of  will.  I  was  gazing  on  this  strange 
figure,  when  Sir  Eichard,  who  was  still  at  my  side, 
broke  at  last  the  profound  silence  which  enveloped 
the  gloomy  old  hall. 

"  We  are  assembled  here,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  for 
the  first  time  since  the  occurrence  of  the  sad  event 
which  made  the  last  addition  to  the  numbers  of  our 
unhappy  company.  Since  that  deplorable  event  took 
place " 

"  You  are  too  good,  Sir  Eichard,  really,"  ob- 
served some  one  beside  me,  in  a  languid,  sarcastic 
tone. 

The  speaker  had  escaped  my  notice  till  now,  being 
almost  entirely  concealed  from  sight  by  the  large  old 
arm-chair  in  which  he  sat.  He  was  a  young  man,  of 
a  handsome  but  rather  feeble  type  of  face  ;  and  from 
the  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  which  he  wore,  and 
the  large  neckcloth  round  his  throat,  I  conjectured 
that  he  must  be  a  late  acquisition  to  the  confraternity 
of  ghosts,  probably  only  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years'  standing  among  them. 

"  I  crave  your  patience  for  a  moment,  Sir  Charles," 
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resumed  the  stately  cavalier.  "  Believe  me  that  it  is 
only  for  your  own  sake  that  I  deplore  the  chance 
which  has  brought  so  accomplished  a  gentleman 
among  us.  Our  conclave,  as  I  said  but  now,  has 
never  been  assembled  since  then,  and  has  only  been 
called  together  now  on  account  of  an  event  of  grave 
import  to  us.  You  already  know  that  it  was  proposed 
to  disturb  our  home,  and,  if  possible,  drive  us  from 
our  peaceful  abode  This  we  were  all  agreed  to  with- 
stand to  the  utmost.  But  while  we  consider  what  is 
due  to  us,  and  firmly  uphold  our  rights,  we  should 
also  remember  that  something  is  owing  to  our  descen- 
dants.  This  house  has  been  given  up  to  us  by  the 
two  last  representatives  of  our  family,  and  we  would 
fain  have  kept  it  so.  Now,  however,  it  has  another 
master,  who  desires  to  dwell  in  it  himself;  yet  not 
wishing  to  disturb  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  he 
would  make  a  compact  with  us  by  which  we  might 
dwell  together  in  amity.  Surely  it  is  right  that  we 
should  hear  what  he  would  say." 

I  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  ghosts  and  I  were  to  live  together  in  a  friendly 
way  as  a  sort  of  happy  family;  but  I  was  afraid  to 
interrupt  Sir  Richard,  though  I  admit  that  the  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  awe  with  which  I  regarded  my 
illustrious  relative  were  beginning  to  give  place  to  a 
disrespectful  sentiment  of  impatience.  Indeed  I  fear 
that  I  even  began  to  consider  him  as  somewhat 
pompous,  if  not  even  a  little  prosy.     But  I  had  no 
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time  for  reflection,  for  lie  turned  to  me  now  and 
addressed  me  personally. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to  state 
what  you  propose ;  but,  first,  it  is  fitting  that  you 
should  knoAv  in  whose  presence  you  stand.  Here," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  lady  in  the  high-backed 
chair  by  the  fireplace,  who  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  me — "here  you  behold  the  Lady  Alicia 
Castayne,  the  faithful  partner  of  all  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  my  life  on  earth.  Reverence  her  above 
all,  young  man,  and  bring  up  your  children  to  love 
and  honour  the  memory  of  their  ancestress.  Here," 
turning  to  the  old  man  opposite,  "  is  my  good  brother, 
Sir  Jasper.  Brother  Jasper,  you  will  surely  say  a 
word  of  greeting  to  our  descendant." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  inheritance,  sir,"  snarled 
Sir  Jasper ;  "  and  I  only  wish  it  may  bring  you  as 
good  fortune  as  it  has  done  to  your  predecessors." 

"Nay,  be  not  harsh  to  the  young  man,  brother 
Jasper,"  said  Sir  Eichard  ;  "  let  us  rather  pray  that 
he  may  be  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  our  ill- 
starred  family."  Then  pointing  to  the  armed  figure 
at  the  window,  "There,  young  man,"  he  said,  "you 
see  your  great  ancestor,  Sir  Alured  de  Castayng,  of 
whose  fame  you  have,  no  doubt,  heard  and  read 
much." 

"  Yes ;  there  indeed  is  an  ancestor  to  love  and 
honour,"  sneered  the  old  courtier.  "  It  is  a  pity  he 
lived  so  long  ago.     In  your  time,   Sir  Charles,"  he 
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continued,  turning  to  the  languid  gentleman  in  the 
arm-chair,  "he  would  perhaps  have  made  a  great 
figure  on  the  highway,  according  to  what  you  tell  us, 
and  perhaps " 

"I  pray  you  to  be  silent,  brother,"  broke  in  Sir 
Eichard  nervously,  with  a  glance  at  the  savagedook- 
ing  knight,  who,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  paying 
any  attention  to  what  was  said.  Sir  Eichard  looked 
relieved,  and  resumed,  pointing  to  the  priest  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  "  This  is  my  reverend  friend  Father 
Ignatius,  who  rendered  in  his  time  great  services  to 
our  family." 

"  Which  nobly  proved  its  gratitude  to  him,"  mut- 
tered Sir  Jasper. 

'•And  there  is  our  worthy  and  revered  Father 
Hildebrand,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  family  is 
of  older  date,  and  who  should  be  an  object  of  respect 
to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Castayne." 

This  was  the  tall  monk,  who  continued  to  eye  me 
as  threatningly  as  Ik 'fore.  Father  Ignatius,  however, 
advanced  towards  me  with  a  cordial  greeting. 

"  Benedieite,  gentle  son,"  he  began ;  "  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  your  ancestors'  home,  and  pray  that  you 
may  live  long  and  happily  in  it." 

They  were  the  first  words  of  welcome  or  good- 
will I  had  beard  yet.  I  could  have  embraced  the 
good  priest  in  my  gratitude,  but  that  I  had  sonic 
doubts  about  the  substantiality  of  the  worthy  father. 
The  pimply-faced  personage  was  then  introduced  to 
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me  by  the  name  of  Humphrey  Goldbin.  He  was,  I 
found,  merely  an  old  major-domo  or  butler,  but  his 
low  rank  did  not  appear  to  be  any  bar  to  his  mingling 
with  the  shades  of  his  former  lords.  No  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  other  figures  whom  I  had 
observed  in  the  background,  and  who  were  by  no 
means  so  distinctly  visible  as  those  to  whom  I  was 
introduced ;  so,  judging  that  the  ceremony  of  presen- 
tation was  over,  I  thought  it  best  to  address  the  com- 
pany without  more  ado. 

"Lady  Alicia,"  I  began,  "and  gentlemen,"  sum- 
moning up  my  best  after-dinner  style, — "  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  it  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  have 
come  here  to  disturb  you,  as  I  assure  you  that  I  really 
had  no  notion  there  were  any  gho — ,  I  mean,  that 
any  of  the  spirits  of  my  ancestors  still  inhabited  this 
house.  I  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  your 
possession  of  the  Manor ;  but  it  has  come  to  me  by 
inheritance,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to 
give  me  at  least  a  part  of  it  to  live  in.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  I  was  to  leave  you  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  older  part  of  the  house,  which  you  seem 
to  prefer,  and  you  were  to  leave  me  the  newer  part 
for  my  sister  and  myself  1  I  am,  however,  ready  to 
make  any  arrangements  that  will  best  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  my  revered  ancestors  and  their — ahem — 
friends.  Though  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a 
Castayne  by  name  myself,  I  cannot  forget  that  I 
am  one  by  blood  and  descent,  and  I  am  ready  to  do 
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my  best  for  the  happiness  and — ah — comfort  of  the 
family." 

This  offer  did  not  produce  the  effect  I  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  an  angry  and  threatening  murmur 
arose  among  them,  and  Father  Ignatius  hastily  came 
forward. 

"  My  good  young  man,"  he  said,  "  you  do  not 
understand  us,  and  it  may  be  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand you.  Let  us  remain  undisturbed  as  we  are, 
and  we  do  not  grudge  you  your  tranquillity." 

"  Ay,  thus  it  ever  was  with  you,  brother  Ignatius," 
said  the  tall  monk,  speaking  now  for  the  first  time ; 
"  ever  trying  to  defend  the  sinner,  and  prevent  his 
purification  by  due  chastisement.  Is  it  not  by  these 
mild  counsels,  by  ill-timed  mercy  such  as  this,  that 
the  advancement  of  Holy  Church  has  been  retarded 
and  her  power  crippled?  It  is  no  time  for  such 
weakness  now.  I  say,  let  him  go  from  hence  at 
once,  or  he  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  oppose  us.  The 
powers  of  the  Church " 

"  The  good  gentleman  fancies  lie  is  still  in  the 
thirteenth  century,"  lisped  the  languid  youth. 

"  Not  that  he  was  so  very  powerful  even  in  those 
days,"  remarked  Sir  Jasper;  "and  now  that  he  no 
longer  has  so  docile  a  penitent  to  deal  with  as  our 
wm thy  kinsman  Sir  Alnred  no  doubt  was " 

"  Hush,  I  pray  you,  brother,"  broke  in  Sir  Richard ; 
"  and  let  us  consider  what  this  young  man  proposes 
to  us.     The  good  Father  Hildebrand  is  perhaps  over- 
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zealous;  but  Ave  must  treat  him  with  the  respect  that 
is  his  due." 

"Undoubtedly,  Sir  Eichard,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man in  the  arm-chair;  "but  as  this  gentleman — by 
the  way,  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting me  to  him." 

"  Sir  Charles  Hassall,"  hastily  put  in  Sir  Eichard, 
looking  towards  me.  I  knew  the  name  well.  It 
was  that  of  the  ill-fated  gamester  who  had  fallen  in 
the  brawl  in  the  green  room  in  old  Geoffrey's  time, 
by  the  sword  of  my  great  uncle,  Eichard  Castayne, 
as  it  was  believed. 

"  Thank  you,"  continued  Sir  Charles.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  gentleman's  proposals  are  sensible 
enough.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  our 
occupation  is  a  sufficiently  absurd  one ;  and  since  the 
time  when  I  followed  Dick  Castayne  to  that  out-of- 
the-way  place  in  which  he  chose  to  bury  himself,  I 
have  always  found  it  a  great  nuisance  to  be  obliged 
to  frighten  every  one  one  sees." 

"I  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,"  said  I,  "that  I  will 
do  anything  I  can  to  serve  one  who  has  suffered  such 
deep  injury  from  my  family." 

"Noble  young  man!"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  with 
hypocritical  fervour,  "how  I  wish  I  had  been  a 
stranger  injured  by  a  wicked  Castayne  !  But  such 
of  us  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  belong  to  your 
own  family  deserve  some  consideration  too.  What, 
for  instance,  will  our  noble  kinsman  Sir  Alured  do, 
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if  his  place  on  the  battlements  is  disturbed;  the  place, 
I  mean,  where  he " 

"  In  God's  name  be  silent,  brother,"  broke  in  Sir 
Richard,  with  another  nervous  glance  at  the  knight ; 
"  it  is  time  that  this  interview  should  come  to  an  end. 
What  is  it  that  you  propose  1 " 

"I  propose,"  said  I,  "to  leave  you  the  free  use  and 
occupation  of  the  old  part  of  the  house,  which  you 
by  preference  inhabit ;  and  I  hope  you  will  meet  me 
by  promising  not  to  molest  me  in  the  part  which 
shall  be  considered  mine.  I  will  engage  that  none 
of  your  haunts  shall  be  disturbed  ;  and  you  on  your 
side  must  engage  not  to  trespass  beyond  them  into 
the  part  that  I  am  to  live  in." 

"  Even  so  I  knew  it  would  be,"  said  Father  Ililde- 
brand ;  "he  speaks  to  us  not  in  the  language  of 
humility,  but  with  words  of  command.  Thus  will  I 
do,  and  thus  shall  ye  do.  Are  we  to  be  thus  com- 
manded by  a  mere  mortal,  who  treats  us  with  such 
scant  respect?" 

"Peace,  brother  Hildebrand,"  gently  said  the  old 
priest;  "  the  young  man  means  well,  and  what  he 
offers  is  just,  according  to  his  lights.  Only  the 
chapel  of  the  blessed  »St  Hubert  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, nor  the  tower." 

"The  tower!"  I  said;  "has  any  one  here  a  claim 
on  the  tower  ? " 

"The  tower,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "is  the  domain  of 
a  spirit  far  older  than  any  of  us  that  are  here.     Per- 
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chance  he  may  be  our  ancestor,  though  we  are  all,  as 
we  believe,  of  Xorman  blood,  and  he  is  Saxon :  but 
we  cannot  tell.     The  tower  must  not  be  touched." 

"But  who  is  this  spirit,  then  V  I  asked,  with 
some  curiosity.  "  Certainly  I  will  not  disturb  him 
if  you  wish  me  to  leave  him  in  peace  ;  but  how  is  it 
that  he  remains  a  mystery  even  to  you  1 " 

"  My  son,"  said  Father  Ignatius,  mildly,  "  you  are 
unaware  of  the  conditions  under  which  we,  unhappy 
as  we  are,  are  obliged  still  to  remain  in  those  scenes 
in  which  we  passed  our  lives.  He  who  lives  in  that 
tower  was,  in  days  gone  by,  a  sage  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  his  time  ;  even,  I  fear  me,  too  learned  for 
one  Avho  avouIc!  be  a  true  servant  of  Heaven  and 
Holy  Church.  But  five  hundred  years  passed  away, 
such  was  his  strange  doom,  before  he  was  sent  to 
revisit  the  earth — five  hundred  years  of  oblivion: 
and  if  he  knows  aught  now  of  what  he  was,  he  has 
no  power  to  communicate  his  knowledge.  More  I 
may  not  tell ;  but  his  habitation  must  be  as  strictly 
guarded  as  even  the  shrine  of  the  blessed  saint  whose 
unworthy  priest  I  am." 

I  would  have  questioned  him  further,  but  Sir 
Eichard  motioned  me  to  silence,  as  if  himself  about 
to  speak. 

"  We  accept  your  proposal,"  he  said.  "  You  swear 
to  leave  us  undisturbed  in  those  portions  of  this 
house  in  which  it  is  our  lot  to  remain  till  our  de- 
liverance  comes,    and  we   swear  also   on  these  con- 
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ditions  to  leave  you  undisturbed  in  that  part  in 
which  you  and  yours  shall  dwell.     Is  it  agreed  1 " 

No  sign  of  dissent  was  expressed,  and  Sir  Richard 
resumed — 

"  It  is  agreed,  then.  Remember,  young  man,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  beware  how  you 
break  this  compact." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  I.  "  I  accept  your  conditions, 
and  solemnly  bind  myself  to  abide  by  them,  as  you, 
on  your  side,  abide  by  yours." 

Even  while  I  was  speaking,  the  figures  in  the  room 
began  to  fade  away,  and  soon  I  found  myself  again 
left  alone  with  the  shade  of  Sir  Richard.  But  I  had 
still  one  question  to  put  to  him,  to  which  I  was  de- 
termined to  get  an  answer. 

"Now  that  we  are  alone,  Sir  Richard,"  I  said, 
"  tell  me  who  is  this  mysterious  personage  who  lives 
in  tin'  old  tower.     What  is  his  name?" 

""We  do  not  know,"  said  Sir  Richard. 

"You  do  not  know!  Why,  will  he  not  tell 
you?" 

Sir  Richard  looked  cautiously  round  the  hall  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  see  that  there  was  no  one  there  to 
heal. 

'■lie  cannot  tell  us,"  lie  said  at  last. 

"Cannot!  Why,  has  he  forgotten  his  own 
name  1 " 

"We  believe  not.  His  name  is  written,  with 
many  other  matters  of  deep  import,  on  the  ancient 
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scrolls  that  he  still  keeps  in  the  tower.  But  they 
are  in  old  Saxon  writing  ;  Ave  cannot  decipher  them  ; 
and  in  his  five  hundred  years  of  absolute  oblivion, 
he  has  himself  lost  the  power  of  expounding  them. 
"When  we  ask  his  name,  he  points  to  certain  ancient 
characters,  but  we  cannot  read  them,  and  he  cannot 
explain  them  to  us.  And,  indeed,  we  believe  that 
he  remembers  his  name,  but  that  lie  has  forgotten 
how  to  pronounce  it." 

And  as  I  stood  aghast  at  this  astounding  state- 
ment, before  I  had  time  to  ask  any  further  question, 
the  figure  of  Sir  Eichard  melted  away,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  old  hall.  I  hastened  out  into 
the  open  air,  and  found  Fluggles  waiting  impatiently 
at  the  park-gate,  and  full  of  cpiestions  as  to  what  had 
kept  me  so  long,  which,  however,  I  felt  little  dis- 
posed to  answer.  My  mind  kept  recurring  to  the 
strange  scenes  I  had  passed  through,  and  I  gave  but 
little  attention  even  to  my  friend's  schemes  for  the 
reparation  and  adornment  of  the  house,  however  in- 
genious and  tasteful  they  might  be  ;  and  I  daresay 
he  had  never  had  a  duller  travelling  companion  than 
I  must  have  proved,  as  the  South-Western  express 
bore  us  leisurely  along  to  "Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FRESH    TROUBLES. 

More  than  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the  events 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  before  we  came  to  in- 
habit the  Manor.  A  considerable  time  was  required 
to  put  the  rooms  in  order,  and  make  the  house  gener- 
ally fit  to  live  in.  At  last,  however,  about  the  middle 
of  October,  the  long-neglected  apartments  were  got 
into  a  habitable  condition,  and  the  alterations  sug- 
gested by  Fluggles  having  been  carried  out,  Bee  and 
I,  and  my  aunt,  Mr*  Gordon,  a  sister  of  my  father's, 
whom  I  had  invited  to  accompany  us,  went  to  take 
up  our  abode  in  what  she  delighted  to  call  -'the 
homes  of  our  ancestors."  For  a  short  time  we  lived 
there  most  peaceably  and  comfortably,  little  disturbed 
by  the  intrusion  of  living  or  dead  visitors  ;  but  after 
a  while  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fill  the  house 
with  guests,  and  give  an  entertainment  or  two,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
these  a  most  magnificent  account  was  given  in  the 
'Hogshire  Gazette,'  from  which,  to  save  trouble,  I 
quote  the  following  announcement: — 

"We  hear  that  Mr  Gregory,  who  has  lately  come 
into  possession  of  the  magnificent  property  of  Cas- 
tayne  Manor,  is  about  to  entertain  a  large  and  <lis- 
tinguished  party  at  the  old  family  home  of  the  Gas- 
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taynes.  The  entertainments  will  include  a  grand 
ball,  to  which  all  the  gentry  of  the  county  will  he 
invited,  as  well  as  another  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenantry.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  as- 
sembled at  Castayne  Manor  will  be  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Didcot  and  Lord  Steventon,  Lord  and 
Lady  Lambrequin,  and  the  Hon.  Agatha  Cappeline, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Carruthers,  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady 
Duciper,  Sir  Geoffrey  Botteroll,  Sir  Guy  Destrier, 
Mr  J.  W.  Hobbs,  M.P.,  Professor  Wolff  of  Heidel- 
berg, Mr  Gordon  of  Kilhurie,  Mr  R  Courtenay,  &c, 
&c." 

I  give  this  list  of  guests,  as  I  certainly  could  not 
have  remembered  them  myself,  especially  as  few  of 
them  stayed  very  long  with  us.  Professor  "Wolff,  an 
old  German  savant,  was  one  of  the  few  among  my 
guests  who  were  friends  of  my  own.  He  was  a  very 
great  man  in  his  own  country,  a  professor  of  some 
very  abstruse  scientific  subject,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, his  recommendation  to  me :  Dick  Courtenay 
was  another  old  friend  of  mine,  though  he  was  con- 
siderably younger  than  myself.  I  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  his  friendship  for  me  would  not  have  been 
so  warm  in  the  absence  of  my  sister.  Of  the  rest  of 
my  guests  I  knew  very  little  indeed,  having  only  seen 
the  majority  of  them  once  or  twice  ;  and  the  only  one 
among  them  to  whom  I  was  at  all  attracted  was  old 
Sir  Guy  Destrier,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Destrier 
family,  who  had  been  neighbours  and  enemies  of  the 
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Castaynes,  for  all  any  one  knows,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

I  -will  not  weary  my  readers  with  an  account  of  the 
festivities  at  the  Manor.  They  were  not  very  amus- 
ing to  me  :  but  as  the  house  was  quite  full,  no  better 
proof  could  be  given  that  the  unseen  inhabitants  of 
the  Manor  kept  to  their  bargain,  and  I  was  quite 
relieved  from  anxiety  on  that  subject  at  least.  Still, 
after  the  first  week,  there  were  signs  of  something 
strange  happening.  One  morning  at  breakfast,  we 
heard  that  Miss  Cappeline  was  extremely  unwell,  and 
could  not  leave  her  room  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  her  parents  insisted  on  taking  her 
home,  as,  they  said,  the  air  of  Castayne  Manor  ob- 
viously  did  not  agree  with  her.  I  thought  they  had 
discovered  this  rather  suddenly,  but  made  no  remark  ; 
and  as  all  my  endeavours  to  keep  them  were  unavail- 
ing, away  they  went.  Two  days  afterwards,  it  was 
Lady  Carruthers  who  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
situation  was  damp,  and  also  insisted  on  going  at 
once,  taking  her  nephew,  Mr  Gordon,  with  her.  The 
same  morning,  Sir  Geoffrey  Botteroll  informed  me,  in 
a  rather  embarrassed  manner,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
must  cut  short  his  visit,  as  he  was  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned to  town  on  pressing  business.  I  knew  he  had 
received  no  letter  or  communication  of  any  kind  for 
the  last  two  days;  but  I  could  not  tell  him  so,  and 
as  lie  Avas  obviously  determined  to  go,  he  went.  And 
then,  the  next  morning,  there  was  the  same  story  over 
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again  :  Lady  Duciper  came  clown  to  breakfast  look- 
ing like  a  ghost,  and  her  husband  making  excuses 
about  her  health,  insisted,  like  the  others,  on  going 
away  the  same  day.  All  this  was  very  singular  ;  but 
I  still  had  faith  in  the  spirits,  and,  inhospitable  as  it 
may  sound,  I  did  not  feel  very  much  grieved  at  the 
departure  of  my  guests.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  our  party  was  reduced  to  Sir  Guy  Destrier,  Mr 
Hobbs,  the  Professor,  and  Dick  Courtenay,  besides, 
of  course,  myself  and  my  aunt  and  sister. 

One  evening,  as  Ave  were  sitting  together  in  the 
drawing-room,  I  got  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  these  sud- 
den departures.  We  had  just  finished  a  rubber,  in 
which  Mr  Hobbs  and  I  had  been  victorious  over  Sir 
Guy  and  the  Professor,  the  latter  of  whom  played 
very  badly,  and  drove  his  partner  quite  to  the  end  of 
his  patience  ;  and  we  had  drifted  into  general  talk, 
and  were  listening  to  a  disquisition  from  Sir  Guy  on 
the  antiquities  of  Castayne  Manor,  with  which  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  and  especially  on  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  old  tower  on  the  hill,  when  Dick  Court- 
enay suddenly  broke  hi — • 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  George,"  he  said  to  me,  "  talking 
of  that  old  tower  reminds  me — I  was  down  in  the 
village  to-day,  and  I  found  the  people  there  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement.  It  seems  that  a  mysterious  light 
which  used  to  shine  in  the  tower,  suddenly  ceased  to 
appear  after  you  came  here.  But  last  night  it  as  sud- 
denly turned  up  again,  as  at  least  sixteen  perfectly 
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trustworthy  witnesses,  who  all  spent  the  night  in 
places  from  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  seen 
it,  solemnly  aver.  It  was  some  farmer,  I  believe,  who 
saw  it  first  as  he  was  driving  home,  most  probably  in 
a  sufficiently  happy  state  of  mind  to  see  any  amount 
of  lights  where  no  lights  were.  All  the  village  people 
seemed  tremendously  excited  about  it." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Guy;  "I  have  heard,  too, 
that  there  had  been  no  apparitions  since  you  came. 
Your  ancestors  seem  to  have  deserted  you,  Mr  Gregory ; 
but  perhaps  you  are  not  sorry  for  that." 

"I  think  Mr  Gregory  is  much  to  be  congratulated," 
said  the  Professor,  laughing,  "  if  since  his  arrival  the 
villagers  have  crown  so  much  in  common-sense  as  not 
to  take  every  passing  shadow  for  a  ghost,  and  every 
ignis  fatuus  for  a  mysterious  spectral  light." 

"Will-o'-the-wisps,  eh?"  said  Dick  Courtenay. 
"Yes;  I  suppose  last  night's  light  may  have  been 
something  of  that  sort  :  though  it's  hardly  the  sort 
of  ground  for  them  either." 

"  But  as  to  the  ghosts,"  said  my  aunt,  "  1  hope  this 
house  is  not  haunted,  George;  I  never  knew  it  was 
said  to  be." 

"  Ghosts  !  Of  course  there  are  ghosts,"  broke  in 
Sir  <  ruy.  u  Castayne  Manor  has  been  haunted  as 
long  as  Destrier  Castle  has,  and  that  is  no  small  thing 
to  say." 

••  You  believe  in  ghosts,  then,  Sir  Guy1?"  asked  the 
Professor. 
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"  Most  certainly  I  do,  sir ;  as  every  right-minded 
man  did  in  my  time.  Now,  I  daresay  all  that  is 
changed.  In  my  day,  sir,  a  gentleman  believed  in 
his  Creator,  and  returned  his  partner's  lead,"  with  a 
withering  glance  at  the  Professor.  "  I  have  never 
seen  a  ghost  myself,"  he  added  simply,  "  though  I 
have  often  watched  on  the  tower  where  my  ancestor 
Richard,  called  for  his  courage  Daring  Destrier,  is 
said  to  walk  his  rounds  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  him. 
But  there  are  many  here.  There  is  old  Sir  Alured, 
of  whom  we  were  talking ;  and  his  confessor,  who 
was  killed  by  the  village  mob  ;  and  Father  Ignatius, 
who  was  hanged  as  a  Jesuit ;  and " 

"You  will  frighten  my  aunt,  Sir  Guy,"  said  I, 
hastily  interrupting  him,  for  the  conversation  was  not 
at  all  to  my  taste. 

But  Dick  immediately  took  it  up  again. 

"You  seem  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  Sir 
Guy,"  he  said  ;  "  and  you  at  least  are  a  believer.  Mr 
Hobbs,  I'm  sure  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts  1 " 

" No,  I  don't,"  replied  that  gentleman,  reflectively ; 
"and  it's  rather  fortunate  that  I  don't;  for  if  I  had 
believed  in  them,  I  should  have  certainly  thought 
that  there  were  some  ghostly  manifestations  going  on 
in  the  room  next  mine.  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard 
chairs  being  moved,  and  people  talking  in  it ;  and, 
absurd  as  it  is, — I  suppose  I  was  only  half  aAvake, — I 
should  have  said  there  was  a  party  playing  cards 
there.     In  fact  the  impression  was  so  vivid,  that  I 
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actually  got  up  and  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 
Of  course  there  was  nothing.  I  had  been  dreaming, 
I  suppose ;  but  to  make  it  all  the  more  ghostly,  my 
clock  had  stopped,  and  so  I  found  had  the  one  in  the 
next  room — not  at  the  same  time,  it's  true,  but  still 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  supernatural  in  that." 

I  must  here  mention  that  Mr  Hobbs's  bedroom 
opened  off  the  green  room,  which  I  have  spoken  of 
before  as  that  in  which  Sir  Charles  Hassall  met  his 
death ;  and  as  Mr  Hobbs  had  always  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  on  hand, — for,  besides  being  one  of 
the  members  for  Hogshire,  he  was  also  the  senior 
partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Hobbs,  Goldenbahn,  & 

Jeffreys,  ,  the  green  room  itself  had  been  made 

into  a  sort  of  study  for  him.  The  spirit  of  Sir 
Charles  was  supposed  to  haunt  both  rooms ;  and 
though,  after  the  agreement  I  had  made,  T  had  no 
fear  of  his  causing  any  annoyance  to  any  one,  yet 
Mr  Hobbs's  story  caused  me  considerable  anxiety, 
especially  after  Hick  Courtenay's  account  of  the 
report  about  the  light. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  my  sister  had 
gone  out  of  the  room  to  get  her  cloak  for  a  moonlight 
ramble  on  the  terrace,  which  Dick  had  suggested. 
She  was  away  some  time,  and  I  at  last  began  to  get 
anxious,  and  left  the  room  in  search  of  her.  As  I 
approached  the  little  turret-room,  in  which  she  had 
established  herself,  I  heard  a  faint  cry,  and  the  next 
moment  Bee  came  Hying  out  of  it  and  rushed  into  my 
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arms,  sobbing  hysterically,  and  wild  with,  terror.  I 
drew  her  into  my  study,  which  was  close  by,  and  there, 
in  the  warm  well-lighted  room,  she  gradually  recovered 
herself.  She  had  gone  into  the  little  room  for  her 
cloak,  and  was  just  leaving  it,  when  she  felt  herself 
oppressed  with  a  strange  sense  that  some  one  else  was 
in  the  room  with  her.  And  then  she  had  turned 
round ;  and  there  in  a  corner  of  the  room  stood  a 
tall  figure  in  a  monk's  dress,  with  a  pale  emaciated 
face  and  fearfully  bright  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  a  threatening  look.  She  had  stood  for  a 
time,  she  did  not  know  how  long,  spell-bound  with 
terror,  when  the  figure  began  to  advance  towards  her, 
and  then  she  shrieked  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
I  managed  to  quiet  her  by  degrees,  told  her  it  must 
have  been  mere  fancy  (though  I  hardly  thought  so 
myself),  and  at  last  actually  persuaded  her  to  come 
back  to  the  turret- room  with  a  light.  There  she 
pointed  out  to  me  a  curtained  recess  where  the  figure 
had  stood,  and  I  tried  to  show  her  how  she  must 
have  been  deceived  by  the  arrangement  of  the  hang- 
ings. But  she  was  positive  about  the  face,  and  I 
felt  that  I  knew  only  too  well  what  she  had  seen. 
I  persuaded  her  to  sleep  in  my  aunt's  room  that 
night ;  and  after  installing  her  there,  and  calling 
her  maid,  I  went  down-stairs  to  make  her  excuses, 
and  send  my  aunt  to  her.  Dick  was  very  much 
disappointed  by  her  non  -  appearance,  and  seemed 
rather  anxious.     So  also  did  Sir  Guy,  who,  I  thought, 
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at  one  time  was  going  to  give  me  some  warning 
about  the  apparitions  he  had  spoken  of;  but  if  he 
had  meant  to  do  so,  lie  changed  his  mind,  and 
bidding  us  good-night,  he  went  up  to  his  room  at 
once.  The  other  gentlemen  followed  me  to  the 
smoking-room  ;  but  all  three  went  to  bed  early,  and 
I  was  left  alone  to  my  not  very  pleasant  reflections. 
Everything  that  I  had  heard  seemed  to  point  to  a 
renewal  of  the  disturbances  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  Manor  before  my  agreement  with  the  spirits.  I 
did  not  like  to  think  that  any  of  them  would  have 
broken  their  word ;  but  what  else  could  I  suppose  1 
Bee's  account  of  the  apparition  she  had  seen  made 
me  think  of  Father  Hildebrand ;  while  the  noises 
heard  by  Mr  Eobbs  in  the  green  room  were  very 
like  those  which  were  habitual  there  when  the  room 
was  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Sir  Charles.  The  chief 
question,  however,  was  what  I  was  to  do.  If  the 
spirits  Lad  chosen  to  ignore  their  engagement  with 
me,  was  it  at  all  likely  that  I  should  be  aide  to  re- 
call them  to  it]  However,  1  was  roused  from  these 
reflections  by  a  knock  at  the  door;  and  on  its  being 
opene<l,  to  my  great  astonishment  the  butler  pre- 
sented himself,  and  asked  permission  to  speak  to 
me  for  a  few  minutes. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  he  began,  "but 
there's  been  a  awful  to-do  down-stairs.  Some  of  the 
servants  Las  caught  some  of  them  village  people's 
notions,  I  think"'  (John  had  a  most  unbounded  con- 
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tempt  for  the  villagers),  "  and  they're  all  gone  mad 
about  the  ghosts.  Mary,  that's  the  under-housemaid, 
sir,  has  seen  something  in  the  gallery,  she  won't  say 
what ;  which,  of  course,  sir,  I  don't  believe,  nor  you 
don't  believe  neither,  sir,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say 
so,  as  she  see  anything  at  all,  but  she's  that  fright- 
ened she  says  she  won't  never  go  near  it  again.  Then 
there's  Eobert,  sir.  I  sent  him  down  to  the  cellar  to 
fetch  up  the  claret  for  dinner,  and  he  hadn't  been 
gone  not  five  minutes,  sir,  when  he  comes  back  all 
white  and  frightened-like,  and  says  he'd  seen  such 
a  figure  down  there  as  he  never  see  before  in  all  his 
born  days  (them  was  his  very  words,  sir),  drinking  of 
the  wine  out  of  one  of  the  old  tankards.  And  then 
they  all  began  to  cry  out  as  it  was  the  ghosts  the 
village  people  talked  of ;  and  Saunders — that's  Sir 
Guy  Destrier's  man,  sir — he  said,  Yes,  he  expected  it 
was  the  ghost  of  the  old  Popish  butler,  as  was  killed 
here  in  the  old  days — that's  what  he  says,  sir." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  John  1 "  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,  I  up,  and  I  says,  'Mr  Saunders,  sir,' 
I  says,  'you  are  a  man  as  has  been  a  soldier,  and 
oughtn't  to  be  afraid  of  nothing.  Are  you  willing, 
sir,'  I  says,  'to  come  down  to  that  'ere  cellar  along 
of  me,  and  see  what's  the  row  there  V  So  he  says, 
'  Yes ; '  and  down  we  goes  and  finds  nothing,  of 
course,  sir,  and  fetches  the  wine ;  but  as  Ave  was 
coming  away,  sir,  we  hears  something  fall  down  be- 
hind us  with  a  sort  of  a  clatter.     I  ain't  a  timid  man, 

T.s. — vi.  s 
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sir ;  but  I  don't  deny  as  I  was  taken  aback  like. 
But  Mr  Saunders,  he  steps  back  quite  cool,  and  picks 
up  a  old  silver  tankard,  which  I've  got  it  here  to 
show  you,  sir,  and  he  says  to  me,  he  says,  '  Who 
have  you  got  here,  Mr  Barnes,  as  drinks  out  of  this 
kind  of  pot?'  And  I've  never  seen  that  tankard 
before,  sir ;  it's  never  come  under  my  hands.  Of 
course  I  don't  believe  what  they  says  about  the 
ghosts,  sir,"  he  went  on,  with  a  nervous  glance  round 
him  ;  "but  it  do  seem  queer,  don't  it,  sir1?  without  it 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen,  sir,  as  wanted  to  play  us 
a  trick.  Mr  Courtenay,  now,  he's  always  fond  of 
his  joke,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  him, 
just  trying  to  frighten  us  for  a  bit  of  fun.  Lord, 
sir,  I  don't  mind,  not  a  bit ;  I  know  them  young 
gentlemen's  ways ;  but,  you  see,  it  frightens  the  other 
servants ;  and  I  thought  if  it  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, he'd  better  not  do  it  again,  as  it  do  frighten  the 
common  servants ;  don't  you  think  so,  sir  1  Of  course 
I  told  them  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  but  it 
do  seem  queer,"  he  added,  rather  tremulously. 

"You  did  tpiite  right,  John,"  I  said;  "and  I  will 
speak  about  it,  and  see  that  it  does  not  occur  again." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  John;  "because,  you  see, 
the  common  servants  do  get  frightened.  You  don't 
want  anything  else  to-night,  sir1?  No,  sir.  Thank 
you,  sir.  Good-night,  sir,"  and  John  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

This  story  of  John's  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
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me.  I  knew  he  was  perfectly  reliable,  and  that  what 
he  said  was  sure  to  be  true ;  and,  strange  as  you  may 
perhaps  think  it,  it  was  his  story  more  than  anything 
else  that  decided  me  that  the  ghosts  must  really  have 
broken  their  bargain,  and  be  showing  themselves 
again.  I  suppose  it  acted  as  the  proverbial  last 
straw,  for  there  was  no  more  reason  to  see  anything 
ghostly  in  this  than  in  the  more  terrible  apparition 
which  had  frightened  my  sister ;  and,  indeed,  for 
myself  I  would  rather  have  faced  Humphrey  Goldbin, 
whom  I  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  the  mischief 
here,  than  the  redoubtable  Father  Hildebrand.  At 
the  same  time,  an  apparition  of  any  kind  would  prob- 
ably have  more  effect  upon  the  servants  than  upon 
the  more  educated  members  of  the  household,  and 
certainly  would  be  more  widely  spread  abroad  and 
generally  received  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
whole,  I  determined  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  have  an  explanation  with  the  spirits  at  once, 
and  find  out  their  intentions.  I  directed  my  steps 
to  the  gallery,  and  pushing  open  the  door  at  the 
nearer  end,  I  at  once  saw  Sir  Richard,  slowly  and 
majestically  pacing  along  it.  He  stopped  as  he  saw 
me,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  frown. 

"  So  you  have  come  again,"  he  said.  "  It  is  well ; 
we  have  expected  you.  Remain  here  awhile  and  I 
will  summon  the  others,"  and  he  disappeared  through 
the  other  door  Avithout  giving  me  time  to  utter  a 
word.     I  was  not   prepared  for  this.     I  had   come 
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thinking  myself  the  aggrieved  party,  and  quieting 
any  fears  I  might  feel  hy  saying  to  myself  that  my 
indignation  was  just,  and  that  they  ought  to  give 
way  to  me.  But  now  that  I  had  been  confronted 
with  one  of  the  spirits  in  person,  and  received  not 
with  humility  hut  with  every  sign  of  displeasure, 
I  began  to  consider  whether  it  was  prudent  of  me 
to  face  them  again  without  any  summons.  They 
were  evidently  angry  with  me  •  and  remembering 
the  threats  I  had  heard  before,  my  indignation  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  nervousness  with  regard  to  the 
interview  that  was  before  me.  After  all,  if  they 
chose  to  show  their  displeasure,  what  could  they  do  1 
Sir  Richard  had  hinted  at  terrible  punishments  which 
would  fall  upon  me  if  I  did  not  keep  my  engage- 
ment with  them  ;  and  though  it  was  clearly  they  who 
had  broken  it  and  not  I,  still,  if  any  unconscious  act 
of  mine  had  led  them  to  do  so,  who  conld  tell  to 
what  lengths  their  vengeance  might  go,  or  what  form 
it  would  take  1  And  here  I  must  confess  to  an  un- 
manly longing  that  came  over  me  to  run  away  and 
avoid  the  interview  I  had  sought.  But  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  take  any  decided  course. 
Sir  Richard  again  appeared,  and  beckoned  to  me, 
with  a  severe  aspect,  to  follow  him  ;  and  in  a  state 
of  much  greater  nervousness  and  timidity  than  on 
the  previous  occasion,  I  was  again  conducted  into 
the  old  hall. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE    SECOND    COMPACT. 


The  personages  assembled  in  the  hall  "were  the 
same  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  former  interview,  but 
their  appearance  was  far  more  hostile  than  on  the 
previous  occasion.  It  is  true  that  even  then  I  had 
been  received  with  little  more  than  toleration  by 
most  of  the  company ;  but  at  least  I  then  had  the 
grave  courtesy  of  Sir  Richard,  and  the  genial  bene- 
volence of  Father  Ignatius,  to  fall  back  upon.  But 
now  the  faces  of  all  the  assembled  spirits  bore  an 
angry  and  threatening  expression.  Alone  the  iron 
figure  of  Sir  Alured  stood,  apparently  unmoved,  by 
the  window — his  attitude,  exactly  the  same  as  when 
I  had  first  seen  him,  and  his  swarthy  features  as 
immovable  as  ever.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but 
I  was  more  afraid  of  Sir  Alured  than  of  all  the  rest 
together.  Father  Hildebrand  might  thunder  rebukes 
at  me,  or  Sir  Jasper  sneer  as  he  liked ;  but  the  stern 
immobility  of  the  knight  moved  me  more  than  the 
menaces  of  the  monk  or  the  sarcasms  of  the  old 
courtier.  After  my  first  interview  with  the  spirits, 
I  had  come  to  consider  the  rest  of  them  as  persons 
more  or  less  amenable  to  reason,  with  whom  I  could 
treat  on  an  ecpial  footing ;  and  even  now,  though  I 
perceived  how  ill  disposed  they  were  towards  me,  my 
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determination  to  hold  my  own  with  them  was  un- 
shaken. But  for  Sir  Alured  I  always  retained  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  awe,  mingled  with  admiration 
— for  I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  size  and 
strength,  though  little  favoured  ])j  nature  in  those 
respects  myself ;  and  Sir  Alured  was  a  very  Hercules. 
But  to  return  to  my  story.  Sir  Richard  introduced 
me  into  the  hall,  and  taking  his  stand  in  the  centre, 
extended  his  hand  with  a  somewhat  pompous  gesture, 
and  addressed  the  company. 

"  I  have  brought  the  young  man,  as  you  see,"  he 
said  (which,  by  the  way,  was  inaccurate,  as  I  had 
come  of  my  own  free  will).  "  I  have  brought  him 
here  to  listen  to  our  complaints,  and  to  make  excuse 
fur  his  faults  as  best  he  may." 

"My  faults!"  I  cried,  my  indignation  rising  again 
at  this  accusation.  "  I  promised  to  leave  you  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  your  old  quarters " 

"And  you  have  not  done  so,"  said  Sir  Richard. 
"There  is  not  one  of  us  whose  privacy  has  not  been 
violated.  How,  to  take  one  instance,  can  the  reverend 
Father  Hildebrand  say  his  orisons  in  his  cell,  when 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  bower  for  a  lady?  It 
is  true  that,  had  this  been  all,  we  might  have  suffered 

it,  as  our  g 1   lirother  Jasper  has  offered  to  change 

with  the  good  father,  and  give  up  his  own  apartment 
to  him,  as  having  no  such  dislike  to  female  society" 
— Sir  Jasper  chuckled ;  "  and  Sir  Charles  has  also 
made  a  similar  proposition,  both  out  of  respect  to  the 
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good  father,  and  as  being  himself  incommoded  by 
the  intrusion  into  his  chamber  of  some  base  person, 
named  Hobbs,  or  Dobbs,  or  some  such  name,  alike 
plebeian  and  uncomely.  Even  I  myself,  in  the  gal- 
lery in  which  I  by  preference  "walk,  am  daily  impeded 
by  serving  -  women  bearing  brooms  and  cans,  and 
other  unseemly  domestic  utensils.  But  greatest  of 
all  is  the  blame  that  attaches  to  you,  in  that  you 
have  given  over  the  bedchamber  of  the  Lady  Alicia 
to  a  youth  of  light  conversation  and  frivolous  de- 
meanour. You  must  have  known  that  for  a  lady  of 
her  dignity  and  modesty  even  to  enter  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  a  young  man  was  intolerable ;  and  yet 
she  has  not  only  to  endure  his  presence,  but  also  to 
suffer  from  the  odour  of  the  tobacco  he  smokes,  and 
to  be  disturbed  at  all  hours  by  his  unseemly  mirth 
and  ribald  songs.  Is  this  the  manner,  sir,  in  which 
you  would  treat  a  lady  whom  you  should  be  proud 
to  call  your  ancestress  1  Why,  even  the  sacrilegious 
rebels  against  whom  I  defended  this  manor  never 
dared  to  treat  her  so." 

The  company  did  not  seem  much  impressed  by 
Lady  Alicia's  wrongs.  "While  they  were  enumerated, 
Sir  Charles  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  prodigious 
yawn,  Sir  Jasper  chuckled  and  took  snuff,  and  Hum- 
phrey, the  butler,  came  forward  and  broke  into  the 
conversation  boldly,  without  any  regard  for  the  lady's 
feelings. 

"Hark  ye  here,  young  master,"  he  began.     "What 
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in  the  name  of  all  the  devils  brought  ye  into  old  Sir 
Roger's  cellar?  Such  as  you  may  be  well  content,  I 
wot,  with  the  outer  cellars  that  held  the  beer  and  the 
wine  for  the  serving-men  and  the  knight's  secretary. 
But  you  must  come  pushing  into  the  old  knight's 
own  privy  cellar,  where  we  kept  the  old  Malvoisie 
and  the  sack  for  his  own  honourable  throat  and  those 
of  his  worshipful  guests.  God  rest  his  soul !  many 
a  flask  of  his  own  favourite  sack  have  I  drunk  in  my 
time  ;  and  now  you,  you  who  never  would  have  been 
suffered  to  sit  above  the  salt  in  Sir  Roger's  days,  come 
in  with  your  paltry  new-fashioned  wines,  that  turn  a 
man's  stomach.  Pah  !  I  can  still  taste  the  paltry  stuff 
ye  have  put  there." 

Now  I  had  always  been  considered  as  rather  a  con- 
noisseur in  wines,  and  my  opinion  was  frequently 
asked  by  friends  of  mine  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  their  claret,  so  that  I  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
this  charge;  and  still  more  so  when  the  languid 
gamester,  generally  so  quiet,  roused  himself  to  at- 
tack me  in  his  turn. 

"I  also,  sir,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "have  not  been 
treated  by  you  as  one  gentleman  should  treat  another. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  given  my  rooms  to  some 
vulgar  fellow,  who  is  so  offensive  to  me  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  resume  my  custom  of  appearing  there, 
which  I  had  intermitted  entirely  as  a  favour  to  you. 
And  not  satisfied  with  this,  you  have  permitted  some 
one  to  tamper  with  the  clocks.     Do  you  pretend,  sir,  to 
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be  unaware  that  it  is  customary  for  the  clocks  in  both 
my  rooms  to  stop  at  half-past  two,  when  I  come  in  ] 
And  do  you  know  that  last  night  the  one  stopped  at 
half-past  two,  and  the  other  at  twenty  minutes  to 
three? — a  circumstance  which,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  awe  that  ought  to  be  excited  by  my  appearance, 
is  rather  calculated  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Do  you 
consider  this  respectfid,  sir1?  After  all  your  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy  and  readiness  to  serve  me,  is 
this  what  I  am  to  expect  1 " 

Sir  Charles  spoke  with  far  more  animation  than  I 
could  have  imagined  possible  ;  but  he  was  now  inter- 
rupted by  Sir  Jasper — 

"  You  should  have  shown  yourself  more  openly, 
Sir  Charles,  and  given  the  intruder  a  fright.  That 
was  the  way  I  did — ha  !  ha  !  They  put  one  of  the 
Botterolls  into  my  room.  I  knew  him  by  the  family 
likeness.  I  knew  Walter  Botteroll  well,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  this  was  a  wretched,  cowardly 
fellow — screamed  when  he  saw  me,  and  went  away 
the  next  morning.  He  had  no  wish  to  spend  an- 
other night  in  my  company,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  with 
his  detestable  chuckle. 

These  last  speeches  irritated  me  considerably;  but 
as  yet  I  could  hardly  think  of  anything  to  say  in  my 
own  defence.  It  was  absurd  that  I  should  be  put 
on  my  defence  at  all ;  but  still  they  had  managed  to 
put  me  in  the  wrong. 

It  was,  of  course,  wisest  to  conciliate.      "  I  really 
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cannot  understand  yon,  gentlemen,"  I  said.  "  Yon 
must  all  know  that  I  have  strictly  kept  my  word,  and 
have  never  entered  this  part  of  the  house  myself,  or 
allowed  any  one  else  to  do  so." 

"  What  matters  that  ? "  said  Sir  Eichard.  "  Few 
of  us  ever  enter  this  part  of  the  house." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  Eichard.  It  was 
to  this  I  pledged  myself.  All  you  required  of  me 
was  that  I  should  not  disturb  you  here." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Eichard,  "  what  we  asked 
of  you  was  that  you  should  not  disturb  us  in  those 
parts  of  the  house  in  which  we  dwell,  not  that  you 
should  leave  to  us  a  portion  of  the  house  with  which 
Ave  have  nothing  to  do.  This  hall,  indeed,  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  our  place  of  meeting;  but  our  own 
chambers,  in  which  you  promised  that  ^ve  should  not 
be  disturbed,  are  elsewhere  ;  and  to  that  condition 
you  have  not  been  faithful." 

"  What ! "  I  cried  ;  "  you  wish  me  then  to  give  up 
all  the  best  rooms  in  the  house  1  That  was  not  the 
condition  to  which  I  pledged  myself.  You  cannot 
expect  it.  How  can  I  possibly  give  them  up  1  No, 
no,"  I  continued,  as  angry  looks  were  directed  at  me 
from  all  sides ;  "  I  cannot  do  that.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  misunderstood  you,  but  this  I  cannot 
undertake." 

"  Is  it  to  be  open  war  between  us,  then  ] "  asked 
Sir  Richard,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger.  "Is 
this  a  defiance  1 " 
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"  I  have  no  wish  to  defy  you,  I  am  sure,"  I  said ; 
"  but  I  cannot  give  up  those  rooms  to  you.  I  had 
rather  leave  the  house  altogether." 

"  That  is  a  course  which  is  always  open  to  you," 
remarked  Sir  Charles. 

"It  is  what  I  advised  from  the  first,"  assented  Sir 
Jasper. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Sir  Eichard,  "  that  such  would 
indeed  be  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Leave  this 
house  to  us,  as  your  predecessors  did,  and  all  will  go 
well." 

The  unanimous  approval  with  which  my  words 
were  received  took  away  my  breath. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Sir  Richard,"  1  said,  sarcas- 
tically ;  "  but  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  where  I  am  to  go,  if  you  turn  me  out  of  my 
house.      That  is  the  least  thing  you  can  do. " 

I  had  hardly  any  serious  intention  in  what  I  said, 
but  Sir  Eichard  accepted  it  in  perfect  good  faith. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  it  will  be 
the  best  thing  for  you.  There  are  many  other  spots 
which  would  be  equally  pleasant  to  you  ;  but  for 
us  there  is  but  this  one  place,  from  which  we  may 
not  go.  Be  persuaded,  young  man  :  leave  this  ill- 
omened  house,  which  has  so  often  brought  ill-fortune 
upon  our  family,  and  you  will  have  peace  and  our 
approval." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Father  Ignatius ;  "  follow  the 
good  counsel,  my  son,  and  let  there  be  peace  between 
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us.  What  saith  the  Apostle?  — '  Qui  vidt  vitam 
diligere  et  dies  videre  bonos,' — 'He  that  will  love  life 
and  see  good  days,' — 'inguirat  pacem  et  sequatur 
earn,' — '  let  him  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.'  Go  and 
leave  ns  in  peace,  and  we  will  pray  for  you  and  bless 
your  name." 

"  He  might  go  to  Horton,"  suggested  Sir  Jasper. 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "  You  must 
have  heard  of  Horton  Place,  in  building  which  our 
good  brother  Jasper  expended  great  sums  of  money. 
AVherefore  should  you  not  go  there?  It  is,  as  I  have 
heard,  a  commodious  house,  such  as  no  gentleman  of 
our  name  need  be  ashamed  to  dwell  in." 

"Zounds!  brother,"  interrupted  Sir  Jasper,  hotly, 
"  do  you  know  of  what  you  speak  1  Why,  the  King 
himself  was  pleased  to  approve  of  it;  and  his  Grace 
of  Buckingham  said  that  he  wondered  to  find  any- 
thing so  courtly  and  elegant  in  a  country  which,  as  he 
wittily  said,  contained  nought  but  pigs  and  bumpkins." 

I  made  at  first  no  reply,  for  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
consideration  of  what  I  had  heard.  What  if  I  did 
leave  Castayne  Maimr?  My  sister  would  most  likely 
be  unwilling  to  remain  in  it;  and  after  the  appari- 
tions which  hail  driven  my  guests  away  (for  it  was 
quite  clear  now  what  had  been  the  cause  of  their  sud- 
den departure),  I  could  hardly  expect  any  one  to  visit 
me  at  the  Manor.  This  prospect  was  by  no  means 
formidable  to  me  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  on  Bee  to  be 
compelled  to  see  nobody.     On  the  other  hand,  though 
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I  had  never  seen  Horton  Place,  I  had  heard  the  most 
laudatory  accounts  of  it.  It  was  close  at  hand,  not 
more  than  eighteen  miles  from  the  Manor — smaller, 
brighter,  and  more  comfortable.  The  question  was 
thus,  after  all,  a  simple  one.  If  I  chose  to  stay  and 
brave  the  anger  of  the  spirits,  what  would  happen? 
I  could  not  use  any  of  the  rooms  they  haunted,  even 
if  they  strictly  confined  themselves  to  their  quarters, 
which  I  could  hardly  hope  they  would.  My  avail- 
able accommodation  in  a  large  house  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  a  few  rooms,  and  my  household  would  live 
in  perpetual  alarm.  The  threats  of  ill  fortune  I  paid 
less  attention  to,  but  still  there  might  be  something 
in  them.  What  could  I  do  1  The  threatening  faces 
round  me  quickened  my  decision. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  submit,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  do  as  you 
wish.  But  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  :  you  ought  at  least 
to  understand  that." 

A  general  expression  of  satisfaction  now  replaced 
the  angry  and  threatening  looks  with  which  I  had 
been  received. 

"  He  obeys  our  will,"  said  Father  Hildebrand.  "  It 
is  well  for  him." 

"  Ay,  you  ha'  done  right  at  last,  master,"  said 
Humphrey  Goldbin. 

"  You  have  acted  as  a  gentleman  should,  sir,"  said 
Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Eichard  came  forward  to  me  in  his  pompous 
but  not  ungenial  way. 
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"  Sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  done  well,  and  you  shall 
not  be  without  a  reward.  You  have  conferred  a 
great  favour  on  us,  and  we  shall  not  prove  ungrate- 
ful. From  this  day  forth,  count  upon  us  to  do  all 
we  can  to  serve  you." 

A  general  murmur  of  assent  confirmed  the  promise 
of  my  great  ancestor,  and  all,  as  I  hurried  from  their 
presence,  saluted  me  with  a  cordiality  which  would 
have  been  highly  gratifying  had  I  been  quite  certain 
in  my  own  mind  whether  I  had  really  done  a  good 
action,  or  had  shrunk  from  an  imaginary  danger,  and 
only  made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     NEW     CLAIMANT. 

My  sudden  resolution  to  leave  the  Manor  did  not 
create  as  much  astonishment  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  I  announced  it  the  next  morning.  It 
seemed  to  be  generally  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
hasty,  but  not  utterly  unreasonable  resolution,  prompt- 
ed by  a  desire  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  the  shock 
which  my  sister  was  vaguely  understood  to  have  re- 
ceived on  the  preceding  night.  My  aunt  appeared 
much  relieved  at  the  news,  and  reported  13ee,  who 
was  unwell  and  kept  her  room,  to  be  also  delighted. 
Sir  Guy  gravely  expressed  his  approval,  and  the  other 
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guests  made  no  remark.  Dick  Courtenay  alone  re- 
ceived the  announcement  with  considerable  astonish- 
ment, and  questioned  me  as  closely  as  politeness  would 
allow  as  to  the  events  of  last  night.  Dick  was  a 
hopeless  unbeliever  in  anything  supernatural ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  to  this  fact,  together  with  Lady  Alicia's 
natural  modesty,  that  I  attribute  his  exemption  from 
any  disturbance.  However,  I  was  impenetrable  on 
the  subject ;  and  he  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
elicit  anything  from  me,  and  seemed  quite  content 
when  Bee  appeared  again  in  the  evening,  looking 
little  the  worse  for  her  indisposition.  To  appease 
him  completely,  I  invited  him  to  come  with  us  to 
Horton  Place ;  and  thither  he  accordingly  accom- 
panied us  a  few  days  later,  my  other  guests  having 
previously  taken  their  departure. 

"We  were  very  comfortable  in  our  new  quarters, 
and  my  aunt  and  Bee  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change. 
Tbe  house  itself,  though  less  venerable  than  the 
Manor,  was  certainly  more  cheerful,  and  its  surround- 
ings quite  as  pretty,  though  the  grounds  were  not  so 
large.  We  had  been  there  for  a  month  or  so,  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  very  well,  each  in  his  own  way,  and 
with  Dick  Courtenay  still  a  member  of  our  party, 
though  always  declaring  that  he  must  leave  us  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  always  finding  some  reason  for  stay- 
ing on  a  little  longer, — when  the  strange  news  reach- 
ed me  which  made  me  think  that  my  extraordinary 
good  fortune  was  to  prove  only  a  dream — a  transitory 
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experience  of  luxury,  which  would  only  make  us  more 
unwilling  to  return  to  our  former  humble  condition. 
I  had  seen  little  of  Mr  Quibble  since  that  first  visit 
of  his  which  I  have  recorded.  Our  intercourse  had 
been  restricted  to  occasional  letters  on  necessary  mat- 
ters of  business ;  and  except  for  a  day  or  two  that  he 
spent  with  us  at  the  Manor,  and  an  occasional  meet- 
ing in  town,  I  had  held  no  personal  communication 
with  him.  I  was  the  more  surprised  when  he  sud- 
denly turned  up  at  Horton  one  morning,  without  even 
having  apprised  me  of  his  intention  by  letter.  As  it 
happened,  I  was  alone,  my  aunt,  Bee,  and  Dick  hav- 
ing gone  to  a  ball  at  some  distance,  where  they  had 
stayed  the  night.  I  did  not  go  with  them  (I  never 
do  when  I  can  help  it, — I  hate  balls).  When  Mr 
Quibble  was  shown  into  my  study,  I  observed,  as  he 
came  in,  that  his  manner  was  not  so  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned as  usual.  Still  he  began  with  a  few  indifferent 
remarks  about  current  topics;  and  for  some  time  I 
thought  he  could  not  really  have  important  business 
to  communicate  to  me, — -when  he  suddenly  turned 
round  towards  me,  and  abruptly  inquired — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of  Kichard  Cas- 
tayne?" 

"What  Richard  Castayne  1  "  I  asked,  with  some 
astonishment. 

"  I  mean  your  grandfather's  brother,"  he  replied. 
"  Your  great  grandfather,  (leorge  Castayne,  who  died 
in  1800,  had,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  three  sons 
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—  Geoffrey,  Richard,  and  William.      Geoffrey,  who 

inherited  the  property,  had  in  Ids  turn  three  sons  : 
Geoffrey  and  William,  who  hoth  succeeded  to  the 
estate  and  died  without  issue  ;  and  Henry,  who  died 
young,  and  left  a  son  William,  who  died  immediately 
before  the  late  owner  of  Castayne  Manor,  and  thus 
left  the  inheritance  to  you.  You,  of  course,  claim 
through  your  mother,  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Castayne,  third  son  of  the  aforesaid  George, — the 
family  of  Geoffrey  being  extinct,  and  Richard  having 
presumably  died  without  issue.  ISToav  what  I  ask 
you  is,  did  you  ever  hear  any  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  Richard  Castayne  1 " 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr  Quibble,"  said  I ;  "  but  may  I 
ask  you  with  what  object  you  ask  me  this  question  1 
It  opens  up  a  part  of  the  family  history  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  better  left  alone." 

"  Yery  likely,"  said  the  lawyer  ;  "  but  I  have  a 
sufficient  reason  for  putting  it  to  you,  aU  the  same." 

"You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  was  through 
Richard  Castayne  that  the  terrible  misfortune  oc- 
curred which  has  cast  a  shadow  over  the  latter  his- 
tory of  the  family.  You  of  course  know  the  story  of 
the  quarrel  and  all  that  ensued." 

'•'  I  know  it  too  well ;  but  I  wish  to  ascertain 
exactly  if  there  is  anything  more  to  know." 

"  After  the  event  I  have  referred  to,"  I  continued, 
"  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  Eichard  Castayne 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died." 

T.s. — vi.  T 
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"  Exactly,"  resumed  Mr  Quibble  ;  "  so  far  all  are 
agreed  :  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  ever 
heard  a  report  of  liis  marrying  out  there,  and — ah — 
1  mving  children  1" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied,  confidently;  "he  was 
always  believed  to  have  died  childless,  and,  it  is  said, 
in  the  most  miserable  circumstances,  in  some  obscure 
town  of  America." 

"  So  I  had  heard,"  said  he  ;  "  but  not  to  keep  you 
longer  in  suspense,  there  has  lately  appeared  in  Eng- 
land a  person  who  asserts  himself  to  be  the  grandson 
of  Richard  Castayne,  and  consequently  to  have  a  prior 
claim  on  the  estate.  I  yesterday  received  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  Davies  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  that  which  has  brought  me  here  to- 
day. This  person,  who  calls  himself  Henry  Castayne, 
states  that  his  grain!  fat  her,  the  Richard  Castayne  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  was  naturalised  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  married  at  New  York  one 
Mary  Lewis "  (here  he  referred  to  some  papers  he 
hail  brought  with  him),  "and  had  issue,  one  son, 
George  Caston  or  Castayne  (both  of  which  names 
Richard  seems  to  have  borne  indiscriminately  at 
different  times),  who  in  his  turn  became  the  father 
of  the  present  claimant.  Now  I  wish  to  know  whether 
you  have  any  evidence  of  the  death  of  Richard  Cas- 
tayne unmarried,  or,  at  any  rate,  childless." 

I  replied,  considerably  taken  aback  by  this  unex- 
pected news,   "  I  know  nothing  of  the  later  life  of 
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Eichard  Castayne.  It  seems  to  have  always  been 
taken  for  granted  that  he  died  unmarried." 

"  But  now  that  the  question  has  been  raised,"  said 
Mr  Quibble,  "  we  can  take  nothing  for  granted.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  the  claim  is  serious,  and  we  must 
spare  no  trouble  to  discover  the  truth." 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  with  a  stupefied  acquiescence  ; 
"  the  truth — yes,  we  must  find  out  the  truth.  But 
what  may  that  truth  be  1 " 

He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice,  but  I  scarcely 
knew  what  it  was  :  fortunately  it  was  he,  not  I,  who 
had  to  carry  it  out.  The  intelligence  was  too  startling 
to  be  realised  all  at  once.  He  did  not  remain  with 
me  long — refusing  even  to  stay  to  luncheon,  on  the 
plea  that  he  must  begin  operations  at  once,  and  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  sat  still  where  he  had  left 
me  for  a  long  time,  more  disturbed  than  I  cared  to 
allow  even  to  myself.  It  could  not  be  true  ;  and  yet 
what  if  it  were  true  ?  This  idea  forced  itself  upon 
me  more  and  more  strongly.  Sometimes  I  thought  I 
would  fight  it  to  the  very  last,  and  spend  my  last 
penny  in  defending  my  claim  to  the  property.  But 
if  he  was  the  rightful  heir,  I  could  not  keep  him 
from  taking  what  belonged  to  him— he  must  have  his 
own  ;  and  I — well,  I  would  return  to  my  old  way  of 
life.  "We  were  happy  and  contented  enough  before 
in  the  old  days,  when  we  never  thought  of  all  this 
great  property  coming  to  us.  If  the  man  had  only 
turned  up  then,  and  asserted  his  claims,  before  we 
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had  ever  gone  to  Castayne  Manor,  or  changed  our 
way  of  life,  as  we  had  done,  to  suit  our  new  position ! 
Then  I  could  have  moralised  calmly  on  the  subject, 
and  Bee  would  have  said  that  we  were  much  happier 
where  we  were,  in  our  quiet  old  home  ;  we  would 
have  made  all  the  reflections  with  which  poor  people 
console  themselves  when  they  have  never  had  the 
chance  of  trying  what  it  is  to  he  rich.  But  to  lose 
everything  at  once  like  this  would  he  a  dreadful 
blow.  And  what  would  it  he  to  Bee  1  It  Avould  fall 
heavier  on  her  than  on  me ;  for,  after  all,  I  had  not 
changed  my  manner  of  life  very  much,  and  my  new 
property  had  brought  its  measure  of  trouble  with  it, 
though  it  certainly  was  something  to  he  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  and  I  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  being  rich.  But  the  more  I  thought  of 
it  the  more  painful  the  subject  grew,  till  at  last  I  felt 
I  could  not  stay  still  where  I  was,  and  a  sudden  im- 
pulse came  into  my  mind  to  go  up  to  town,  "So  as  to 
he  on  the  spot,"  I  said  to  myself  dreamily  :  "it's  al- 
ways best  to  he  on  the  spot." 

I  had  just  arrived  at  this  decision,  when  the  others 
returned  gay  and  talkative  from  their  ball.  The 
sight  of  Bee,  looking,  as  she  did,  supremely  happy, 
made  me  still  more  wretched  when  I  thought  of  the 
dreadful  news  I  should  soon  have  to  break  to  her. 
Hut  I  had  little  time  to  think  of  this,  as  Dick  came 
up  to  me  almost  immediately,  and  with  an  air  of 
great  mystery  begged  to  speak  to  me  for  a  few  minutes 
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in  private.  I  daresay  I  should  have  guessed  his  pur- 
pose if  I  had  had  my  wits  about  me  ;  but  I  was  so 
worried  and  confused,  that  all  I  could  think  of  was 
some  new  misfortune  ;  but  Dick  soon  undeceived  me. 

"  George,  old  man,"  he  began,  "  we've  always  been 
great  friends,  you  and  I;  always  liked  each  other, 
haven't  we?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  I  answered,  sulkily.  "  Is  that  all 
you  have  got  to  say  1 " 

"  Don't  be  sulky,  old  man.  It  is  not  of  the  least 
use,  as  I  am  in  far  too  amiable  a  mood  to  be  put  out 
of  temper  by  anything.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we 
have  always  been  like  brothers,  almost.  What 
should  you  say  if  we  were  to  become  brothers  in 
reality  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  I  asked. 

"  What  do  I  mean  1  I  didn't  think  you'd  have 
found  that  so  hard  to  guess.  Well,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  your  sister  has  made  me  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world  by  promising  to  be  my  wife— with  your 
consent,  of  course.  But  I  hope  we  needn't  doubt  of 
that — need  we,  George  1 " 

"  My  clear  Dick,"  I  said,  forgetting  my  troubles  for 
the  moment,  "  you  don't  know  how  delighted  I  am. 
Xo,  I'm  not,  though — I  had  forgotten.  How  very 
unfortunate  !  " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Dick  in  aston- 
ishment ;  "I  thought  you  avouIc!  be  pleased.  I 
thought " 
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"  So  I  should  have  heen — delighted  a  little  time 
ago  :  but  it  is  different  now.  I  can't  explain  it  to 
you,  but  there  are  reasons — at  any  rate,  you  must 
give  me  a  few  days  to  consider."  Then,  as  Dick 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  as- 
tonishment, "  Perhaps  you  think  that  my  good 
fortune  has  changed  my  feelings  towards  you,"  I 
continued,  rather  bitterly,  "but  that's  not  it,  Dick; 
you  may  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  one  whom  I  would 
rather  have  for  a  brother-in-law — no  one,  I'm  sure, 
with  whom  Bee  would  be  more  likely  to  live  happily. 

But  there  are  obstacles  newly  arisen,  there  are 

I  must  ask  you  to  wait,  at  any  rate,  for  a  few  days 
before  I  can  give  you  any  definite  answer.  And — 
and — I  have  to  go  up  to  town  by  the  next  train,  and 
must  see  to  my  things, — I  know  you'll  excuse  me." 
I  fairly  bolted  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Dick  in  a 
state  of  utter  amazement.  Bee  was  peeping  out  of 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  but  I  repulsed  her 
gently. 

"  No,  no,  Bee,"  I  said,  "  I  cannot  speak  to  you 
now.  I  know  all  about  it,  but  I  can  say  nothing  to 
you  as  yet.  Don't  think  me  harsh,  my  dear.  Only 
wait  a  day  or  two,  and  all  may  be  well." 

Then  I  hurried  up-stairs,  and  did  not  come  down 
again  till  it  was  nearly  time  to  start.  As  I  passed 
through  the  hall,  I  saw  one  of  the  servants  carrying  a 
bag  to  the  door. 

"  "What  have  you  got  there,  John  1 "  I  asked. 
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"  Mr  Courtenay's  bag,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Mr  Courtenay's  bag  % " 

"Yes,  it's  mine,"  said  Dick,  who  now  made  his 
appearance.  "  I'm  going  too.  The  fact  is  I — I  got  a 
letter  from  my  father  this  morning,  and  he  wants 
me  to  go  down  to  Devonshire.  I  daresay  you  won't 
mind  sending  my  heavy  luggage  after  me.  You  must 
see,  George,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "that  I  can- 
not possibly  stay  here  in  your  absence,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

I  agreed  to  this,  and  thanked  him  for  his  consider- 
ation, and  we  went  off  to  the  station  together.  I 
never  had  a  more  unpleasant  journey.  Every  little 
irritation  that  one  is  subject  to  on  such  an  occasion 
was  magnified  a  hundredfold  by  the  uneasy  state  of 
mind  I  was  in.  The  carriage  was  stuffy,  the  lamp 
burned  badly,  the  pace  was  slower  and  the  jolting 
worse  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  One  of  my  pet 
projects,  especially  since  I  had  come  into  my  pro- 
perty, had  been  a  marriage  between  Bee  and  Dick. 
Formerly  I  had  tried  rather  to  discourage  Dick  in  his 
attentions  to  my  sister,  because  I  knew  how  strongly 
his  father  would  be  opposed  to  his  marrying  a  girl 
without  a  penny :  but  these  precautions  had  lately 
seemed  unnecessary.  Now,  however,  everything  was 
changed  once  more.  The  sister  of  the  owner  of 
Castayne  Manor  was  very  different  from  plain  Miss 
Gregory  of  nowhere  at  all.  So  I  thought  myself 
bound,    at   any   rate,   not   to   allow   any  engagement 
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at  present ;  but  it  was  very  hard  for  Bee,  for  Dick, 
for  myself  even,  for  it  was  a  consummation  as  much 
desired,  I  think,  by  me  as  even  by  the  lovers  them- 
selves. In  an  extremely  uneasy  and  wretched  frame 
of  mind  I  arrived  in  town,  where  I  have  a  vague 
impression  of  dining  drearily  at  the  club  ;  of  getting 
an  evening  paper,  and  reading  the  same  paragraph 
thirty  times  over  without  understanding  a  word  ;  of 
then  giving  it  up  and  going  to  bed,  and  of  tossing 
about  all  night,  feverish  and  miserable.  In  the 
morning  I  called  upon  Mr  Quibble,  who  received 
me  eagerly,  expecting  some  information  :  but  when 
he  found  I  had  none,  showed  a  disappointment  and 
almost  disgust  not  at  all  flattering  to  me  person- 
ally. Evidently  my  desire  to  be  on  the  spot  was 
as  vain  as  everything  else  seemed  to  he  under  the 
circumstances. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  aimless  lounging  about  town, 
I  returned  to  Horton.  I  arrived  there  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  proceeded  to  make  myself  disagree- 
able to  my  family  as  a  way  of  soothing  my  feelings, 
then  retreated  to  my  study  to  take  counsel  with  my 
pipe  and  try  to  think  of  anything  else  I  could  do. 
The  room  seemed  unusually  chilly,  and  I  had  got  up 
from  my  chair  to  see  if  by  any  chance  one  of  the 
windows  could  he  open,  when  I  started — stared — 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  stared  again,  and  began  to 
wonder  if  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  senses;  for 
there,    within    a    yard    of    me,    I    saw   my   ancestor, 
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Sir  Kichard,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  in  the  gallery 
at  Castayne. 

"  You  !  "  I  stammered ;  "  Sir  Eichard  !  can  it  really 
be  you — you  here  1 " 

"I  am  here,"  he  said,  gravely.  "You  are  in 
trouble,  and  require  help ;  I  have  come  to  help 
you." 

"  To  help  me  ! "  I  was  too  much  bewildered  to 
know  what  to  say.  "I  am  in  trouble  indeed — noth- 
ing can  be  more  true  :  but  hoAV  can  you  help  me  1 
How  did  you  even  find  it  out  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  About  noon  yester- 
day Father  Ignatius  came  to  me  with  a  message  from 
Him  of  the  Tower,  the  ancient  sage,  of  whom  you 
have  heard.  He  had  studied  the  stars  the  night 
before,  and  found  that  a  great  danger  menaced  you, 
and  that  it  could  be  averted  through  our  means. 
How,  we  know  not,  for  he  could  not  even  tell  us 
what  the  danger  was  :  but  he  knew  that  we  could 
help.  AYe  have  come  accordingly,  the  good  father 
and  I,  to  ask  what  is  your  trouble?" 

"  I  am  here,  my  son,"  said  a  gentle  voice  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace ;  and  I  saw  the  figure  of 
the  good  old  priest  standing  opposite  me. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  receive  these 
strange  guests.  "Won't  you — sit  down?"  I  stam- 
mered. "I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  in- 
tention; but  as  to  helping  me,  that  is  a  different 
matter." 
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"  Say  not  so,  my  son,"  said  the  old  priest,  mildly. 
"  He  of  whom  we  speak  has  knowledge  far  beyond 
what  is  given  to  you  or  to  us,  and  he  would  not  have 
sent  us  here  on  a  bootless  errand.  Wherefore,  tell 
us  quickly  what  your  trouble  is." 

"Do  so,  young  man,"  added  Sir  Eichard.  "Be 
assured  that  we  have  power  to  help,  else  had  he  not 
spoken  as  he  did." 

I  could  do  no  harm  to  tell  my  story,  and  I  was 
touched  and  soothed  by  the  sympathy  they  showed. 
And  they  received  the  story  with  an  indignation 
which  was  balm  to  my  soul. 

"  It  is  a  false  and  insolent  pretension  ! "  said  Sir 
Eichard.  "We  have  received  you  as  the  rightful 
heir,  and  is  not  that  enough  1  The  man  lies  who  says 
that  Castaync  Manor  is  not  yours,  and  this  I  will 
uphold,  let  who  will  gainsay  it." 

"  Eichard  Castayne's  grandson,  did  you  say  1 "  said 
Father  Ignatius,  musing.  "  Perchance,  in  that  case, 
Sir  Charles  can  tell  us  the  truth  ;  for  he  was  with 
Eichard  Castaync  to  his  death." 

"True,   true!"  cried  Sir  Eichard;   "Sir  Charles 

will  know.     He  never  left  the  man  who Come, 

Father,  let  us  go ;  he  alone  can  set  this  question  at 
rest." 

"Softly,  softly,"  said  Father  Ignatius.  "  Re- 
member, Ave  can  do  nought  alone.  In  my  poor 
opinion,  we  had  best  go  back  to  him  that  sent  us." 

As  they  talked,  some  slight  hope  rose  in  my  heart; 
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yet  how  fantastic  a  hope  !  for  however  much  they 
might  know,  how  could  they  make  it  known  1  Still 
their  sympathy  was  pleasant,  and  I  thanked  them 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"  We  can  but  try  to  serve  you  as  you  have  done 
to  us,"  said  Sir  Eichard,  courteously.  "  All  that  lies 
in  our  power  we  will  do." 

And  with  these  words  my  guests  were  gone.  I 
could  hardly  say  they  vanished — even  that  implies 
some  positive  means  of  departure — nor  did  they  fade 
out  of  sight.  I  can  only  say  they  were  gone.  At 
one  moment  there  were  two  figures  visible  in  the 
room ;   and  at  the  next — no  one. 

But  a  stranger  sight  yet  was  in  store  for  me  that 
day.  I  had  wondered  how  I  should  know  what 
happened,  or  if  they  would  return  to  bring  me  infor- 
mation. Late  at  night  I  was  again  alone  in  my 
study,  when  I  suddenly  observed  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  in  one  corner 
of  which  there  appeared  to  be  some  word  written.  I 
leaned  forward  idly  to  see  what  it  was,  when  to  my 
amazement,  the  writing  was  continued — the  letters 
forming  themselves  gradually  by  some  mysterious 
agency,  without  any  hand  or  pen  being  visible.  At 
another  time  this  might  have  frightened  me  ;  but  as 
I  expected  a  mysterious  message  of  some  kind,  I 
regarded  it  quite  calmly  after  the  first  moment  of 
amazement.  The  words  were  slowly  formed,  in  a 
quaint  old-fashioned  handwriting.     This  was  what  I 
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read  :  "  In  the  gallery  at  Castayne  Manor — to-morrow 
after  midnight."  I  waited  for  more ;  hut  this  was 
all.  The  writing  failed  away  again,  and  the  sheet 
was  as  hlank  as  hefore.  To-morrow  night !  I  never 
douhted  for  a  moment  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
appointment  thus  made. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Xext  day,  accordingly,  I  drove  over  to  Castayne, 
still  much  excited  by  the  message  which  had  been  so 
strangely  conveyed  to  me,  and  full  of  eager  and  per- 
haps unreasonable  hopes.  By  the  time  I  reached  the 
house,  however,  my  expectations  had  fallen  very  low, 
for  how  could  the  spirits  find  any  solid  proof?  They 
certainly  could  not  be  received  as  witnesses.  The 
man  who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  house  was 
an  old  soldier  named  David  Grant  —  an  admirable 
man  for  the  place,  as  his  courage  was  great  and  his 
nerves  immovable.  David  and  his  wife  inhabited 
the  lower  regions  of  the  Manor,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cellar,  were  unoccupied  by  the 
spirits  ;  and  I  had  telegraphed  to  them  to  prepare 
some  dinner  for  me  in  my  study,  and  a  bed  in  the 
room  which  had  formerly  been  my  aunt's,  these  being 
both  situated  in  the  newest  part  of  the  house,  and 
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well  removed  from  the  haunts  of  its  spectral  inhabit- 
ants. I  knew  that  a  bed  would  be  little  required 
by  me  that  night ;  but  my  orders  were  given  to  pre- 
vent any  suspicion  of  my  real  object. 

My  spirits  rose  considerably  after  a  good  dinner, 
and  I  began  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages I  might  gain  from  my  promp  obedience  to 
my  revered  ancestor's  commands.  It  is  true  that  my 
confidence  rather  abated  when  Grant  had  bidden  me 
good  night  and  left  me  alone,  with  some  hours  still 
to  be  passed  in  doubt  and  suspense  before  the  time 
came  for  me  to  keep  my  appointment;  but,  slowly 
as  the  hours  seemed  to  pass,  they  were  finished  at 
last,  and,  taking  up  a  candle,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
old  gallery  over  the  moat.  There  I  found  Sir  Eichard 
waiting  for  me.  He  greeted  me  courteously,  and,  in 
answer  to  my  eager  inquiries,  informed  me  that  it 
had  been  decided  that  I  should  have  an  interview 
with  Sir  Charles  that  night.  This  was  a  step  from 
which  I  shrank  greatly. 

"Is  it  right  to  speak  to  him  of  Eichard  Castayne, 
his  murderer  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Do  not  venture  to  use  that  word  of  one  of  our 
blood,  sir,"  said  Sir  Eichard,  sternly.  "  He  was  no 
murderer.  The  blow  was  struck  in  fair  quarrel,  and 
it  hath  been  well  atoned  for.  I  do  not  think  that 
Sir  Charles  will  be  unwilling  to  speak  with  you  of 
his  old  enemy,  as  you  only  wish  to  ask  concerning 
his  family  and  the  manner  of  his  end.     But  it  waxes 
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late,  and  we  lose  time.  Let  us  go  to  the  green  room 
at  once." 

The  green  room  was  quite  empty  as  we  entered  it ; 
but  we  heard  a  slight  sound  as  of  some  one  moving 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  a  moment  after,  the  fold- 
ing-doors which  separated  the  two  flew  open,  and  Sir 
Charles  appeared.  It  was,  though  I  had  not  thought 
of  that,  the  moment  of  his  usual  appearance,  and  he 
looked  as  much  startled  as  if  we  had  been  the  ghosts. 

"  To  what  do  I  owe  this  honour?"  he  asked,  in  his 
usual  languid  tone  ;  then  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  "  Ah,  yes  !  I  have  heard — there  is  something 


wrong- 


"  It  is  true,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "  A  great  mis- 
fortune.    Expose  the  matter  to  Sir  Charles." 

I  obeyed,  but  with  some  embarrassment. 

"I  am  scut — it  is  not  by  my  own  will — I  am  told 
to  ask — it  is  a  painful  subject." 

Sir  Charles  bowed,  hut  looked  still  more  surprised 
Sir  Richard,  on  his  part,  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
I  continued  hurriedly,  "What  I  have  to  say  is  about 
Richard  <  'astayne.*' 

The  well-bred  spectre  bent  his  brows,  but  recovered 
himself.      "  What  of  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  not  about  him  ;  his  son " 

"Richard  Castayne  had  no  son,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
abruptly. 

"  Is  that  so  '?  Yet  it  is  said  that  he  married  in 
America,  and  had  children  there." 
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"All  this  is  absolutely  false."  Sir  Charles  spoke 
with  a  sort  of  haughty  reluctance.  "  Richard  Cas- 
tayne  never  married, — never  went  to  America.  Is 
that  all?" 

"  It  is  enough — more  than  enough,"  I  exclaimed 
with  delight ;  hut  then  the  difficulty  I  had  foreseen 
overwhelmed  me.  "  Unfortunately  I  must  have  legal 
proof,"  I  faltered  out;  "I  could  hardly  call  —  this 
gentleman  as  a  witness ;  and  without  this,  all  is 
in  vain." 

"  Sir,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  you  have  acted  well  to- 
wards me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  requite  you.  It 
is  not  a  subject  I  care  to  pursue.  Let  it  be  told  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  After  what  happened  in  this 
room,  Dick  Castayne  left  England  at  once,  but  he 
went  not  to  America  but  to  Germany.  I  was  eager 
for  revenge  then,  and  I  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  never  left  him,  night  or  day,  till  his  death. 
He  wandered  about  a  long  time,  trying  to  escape  from 
me  ;  but  he  gave  up  that  hope  at  last,  and  settled 
down  in  a  quiet  town  of  Germany — Gbttingen,  I 
remember  it  well,  where  Ave  had  both  been  in  our 
youth." 

"  And  he  died — and  was  buried  there  1 " 

Sir  Charles  dismissed  these  details  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand.  "He  lived  in  a  small  house  in  a  street 
near  a  canal,  with  trees  and  a  shaded  walk  on  the 
banks,"  he  said  quickly,  hurrying  as  if  to  get  rid  of 
the  subject.     "  The  house  belonged  to  a  man  Avho 
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made  scientific  instruments,  whose  shop  was  below. 
Ask  there  ;  there  you  will  find  your  proof." 

In  my  eagerness  I  asked  for  names  of  the  street 
and  the  house.  Sir  Charles  shook  his  head  impa- 
tiently, and  I  made  haste  to  excuse  my  importunity. 

"  Thanks,  thanks ! "  I  cried  ;  "  that  will  he 
enough." 

He  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  "  You  will  go 
to  Gbttingen  yourself  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  shall  send  somebody,  at  least." 

"  Then,':  said  Sir  Charles,  "  I  will  he  there,  and  I 
will  he  his  guide." 

"You  !  "  1  cried;  "that  is  too  much  to  ask.  The 
man  I  send  will  he  a  stranger.  He  will  not  recogni-e 
you — you  will  not  know " 

Sir  Charles  smiled  loftily.  "Leave  that  to  me," 
he  said  ;  "  I  shall  find  means  to  do  as  I  propose." 

Sir  Richard,  who  had  not  paid  much  attention  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  here  interposed. 

"There  should  be  punishment  as  well  as  help. 
"Who  is  this  vile  impostor  who  calls  himself  a  Cas- 
tayne  !     Can  we  do  nought  to  him1?" 

"Do  not  think  of  it,"  said  I.  "Who  he  is  I 
cannot  tell,  except  that  he  comes  from  America,  and 
calls  himself  the  grandson  of  Richard  Cast  ay  ne  or 
Caston.  Probably  he  believes  himself  to  be  in  the 
right." 

"Caston?"  cried  Sir  Charles.  "Then  the  case  is 
clear.     Richard   Caston  was  old  George    Castayne's 
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son  indeed,  but  illegitimate  —  a  common  fellow.     I 
believe  he  did  go  out  to  America." 
"  And  this  can  be  proved,  too  ? " 
It  was  a  foolish  question,  but  I  was  carried  away 
by  excitement. 

Once  more  Sir  Charles  dismissed  the  subject  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.     He  had  said  enough. 

I  went  back  to  my  room  a  happy  man,  and  next 
morning  hurried  up  to  London,  and  went  at  once  to 
see  Mr  Quibble.  This  time  he  was  most  evidently 
irritated  by  my  appearance,  until  I  told  him  that  I 
brought  him  information. 

"Important  information,"  I  said,  "but  derived 
from  a  curious  source.  Yes,"  I  continued,  in  answer 
to  his  look  of  inquiry,  "  from  a  very  curious  source. 
In  fact,  Mr  Quibble,  you  must  ask  me  no  questions 
about  where  it  comes  from." 

Then  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  the  story  I  had  heard 
from  Sir  Charles,  both  about  Eichard  Castayne's  death 
at  Gbttingen,  and  about  George  Castayne;s  natural 
son,  who  called  himself  Eichard  Caston.  Notwith- 
standing my  warning,  he  was  very  anxious  to  hear 
how  I  had  got  my  information,  but — though  I  refused 
to  tell  him — decided  after  some  hesitation  to  act  upon 
it.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  thought  I  had  dreamed 
the  whole  thing,  and  am  not  even  sure  whether  he 
was  not  inclined  to  doubt  my  sanity.  But  still  the 
possibility  was  too  important  to  be  neglected. 

After    this    there   followed   weeks   of   waiting.     I 
t.s. — vi.  u 
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feared  to  give  any  encouragement  to  Bee  or  Dick 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  1  did  let  drop  mysteri- 
ous Lints  at  home,  which  drove  my  sister  into  almost 
as  great  a  state  of  suspense  as  myself.  At  last,  one 
day  Mr  Quibble  appeared  in  person  at  Horton,  and  I 
knew  that  something  important  must  have  come  to 
light.  Good  news,  I  augured  from  his  manner,  as 
he  stopped  outside  to  exchange  remarks  with  the 
gardener  ahout  the  weather,  and  to  praise  our  roses, 
and  held  some  little  laughing  conversation  with  Bee, 
whom  he  met  at  the  door,  while  I  was  devoting  him 
to  the  infernal  deities  for  keeping  me  in  suspense. 

Mr  Quibble,  however,  at  last  came  into  my  study, 
and  was  not  slow  to  unfold  his  business  when  there. 

"It  is  remarkably  fortunate,  Mr  Gregory,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  received  important  communications 
from  all  oirr  three  agents,  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  man  who  was  sent  down  here  to  examine  the 
church  registers  arrived  with  his  report  yesterday. 
The  same  day  I  got  a  letter,  conveying  intelligence  of 
the  highest  importance,  from  Gottingen,  and  this 
morning  my  New  York  corresponded  has  also  sent 
me  some  information  which  will  not  be  without  value. 
We  will  begin  with  the  Eogshire  man's  report.  He 
has  found  the  register  of  the  birth  of  this  Richard 
(  aston,  a  copy  of  winch  1  have  brought  with  me. 
You  will  see  that  it  quite  accords  with  your  view  of 
the  ease,  lie  has  also  collected  ;(  little  not  very  valu- 
able evidence,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  man  left 
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his  native  place  (which,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
certificate,  was  the  parish  of  Holkiey-on-the-Hill)  at 
an  early  age,  but  has  no  proofs  to  show  where  he 
went  to.  In  addition  to  this,  we  learn  from  my  New 
York  correspondent  that  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
claimant  appears  to  have  always  borne  the  name  of* 
Caston.  Certainly  he  Avas  married  in  that  name,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  son  who  first  assumed  the 
name  of  Castayne.  Small  proofs  these,  my  dear  sir  • 
but  we  may  yet  make  something  of  them.  Then 
there  is  the  news  from  Gottingen.  Our  agent  there 
seems  to  have  found  the  place  where  the  information 
was  to  be  got  in  a  rather  curious  manner"  (with  a 
sharp  glance  at  me).  "  It  appears  that  on  his  way  to 
Gottingen  he  met  in  the  train  an  English  gentleman 
of  prepossessing  manners,  Avho  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  recommended  a  hotel  to  him,  and  on 
their  arrival  proposed  to  walk  there  with  him.  On 
their  way  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  where  his  com- 
panion stopped  to  point  out  a  shady  walk  along  the 
bank  of  the  canal  over  which  the  bridge  was.  On 
noticing  this  our  agent  had  his  Avits  about  him  at 
once ;  and  was  still  more  excited  AA7hen,  after  they 
had  got  a  few  yards  further,  the  strange  gentleman 
proposed  crossing  the  road,  as  he  Avished  to  look  at  a 
curious  scientific  instrument  in  a  shop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way, — an  instrument-maker's  shop,  exactly 
in  the  position  you  described  to  me.  I  mention  these 
particulars,  not  only  because  they  led  to   important 
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discoveries,  but  also  on  account  of  the  strange  nature 
of  the  business.  Hannay — that  is  our  agent — went 
into  the  shop  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries, 
and  when  he  came  out  again  his  friend  was  gone ; 
nor  could  he  find  any  news  of  him  at  the  hotel  where 
they  had  agreed  to  go — and  he  has  not  seen  him 
since." 

All  this  part  of  the  story  Mr  Quibble  had  told  in 
a  curious  tone,  with  sharp  glances  at  me  from  time 
to  time,  evidently  suspecting  that  I  knew  who  this 
mysterious  gentleman  was — as  indeed  I  believed  I 
did. 

"But  what  will  interest  you  more,"  he  resumed, 
"  Hannay  found  the  instrument-maker  himself,  a  very 
old  man  named  Stein,  from  whom  he  has  got  some 
interesting  information.  Herr  Stein  can  remember 
having  seen  the  Englishman  who  lodged  there  when 
he  was  a  boy.  As  he  is  nearly  ninety,  and  the 
murder  took  place  in  1812,  he  would  have  been  old 
enough  to  remember  him,  even  if  Richard  Castayne 
had  gone  to  Gbttingen  the  same  year — which,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  you  believed  he  did  not  do.  A  greater 
piece  of  good  fortune  still,  is,  that  the  old  man  found, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  a  packet  of  letters  which  had 
belonged  to  this  English  lodger ;  and  these,  I  believe 
I  may  say,  conclusively  prove  his  identity." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  with  the  proofs 
you  have  collected,  we  can  set  our  opponents  at 
defiance." 
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"  We  must  be  cautious,"  said  Quibble  ;  but  bis 
eyes  twinkled  with  confidence.  "I  don't  think 
Davies  will  make  much  of  this  case,"  he  added,  with 
professional  satisfaction  ;  then  looked  at  me  for  some 
moments  without  speaking. 

"  Mr  Gregory,"  he  said  ;  "  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
one  question.  Of  course  you  will  decide  whether  you 
will  answer  it  or  not.  Did  you  expect  any  one  to 
meet  my  messenger  at  Gottingen1?" 

"  I  have  already  asked  you  not  to  put  to  me  any 
questions  on  that  subject,"  was  all  I  could  answer. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he.  "  Strange  things  enough 
have  happened  in  your  family  before  now,  and  it  is 
not  my  business  to  inquire  into  them." 

After  our  interview,  Mr  Quibble  stayed  to  lunch 
with  us,  and  we  were  all  in  high  spirits,  Bee  among 
the  rest,  whose  hopes  always  rose  when  I  was  cheerful, 
and  sank  again  when  I  grew  dismal  and  anxious. 
She  had  good  cause  to  be  hopeful  now,  for  a  speedy 
end  was  coming  to  all  our  doubts  and  fears.  Three 
days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Quibble, 
announcing  that  my  adversary  (who,  to  do  him 
justice,  seems  to  have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith) 
had  withdrawn  his  claim. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  reader  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  I,  a  man  of 
usually  sober  and  sedate  demeanour,  took  three 
steps,  and  solemnly  jumped  over  the  large  arm- 
chair which   stood  in  my   study.      Startled    at    tbe 
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imi.se,  Bee  rushed,  in,  and  was  in  my  arms  in  a 
moment. 

"  It's  all  right,  Bee,  my  darling,"  I  said ;  "  there's 
nothing  more  to  fear.  You  don't  think  I've  heen 
harsh  to  you,  do  you,  my  dear?  I  did  as  I  was 
obliged  to  do  for  the  time,  but  it's  all  past  now ;  and 
it  has  always  been  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  that 
you  and  Dick  should  come  to  love  each  other." 

Bee  only  sobbed  in  reply,  and — but  what  has  all 
this  got  to  do  with  my  story? — I  telegraphed  for 
Dick  next  day,  and  the  engagement  was  announced ; 
and  Mr  Courtenay  wrote  me  a  long  letter  in  praise  of 
the  admirable  choice  his  son  had  made  (an  expression 
I  object  to  :  winy  should  the  lady  never  be  supposed 
to  choose  ?),  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  allied 
to  my  family,  &c,  cvc.  But  these  are  mere  family 
matters,  and  I  have  another  event  to  record,  which 
bears  more  directly  on  my  story. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  and  convey  my  formal 
thanks  to  my  ghostly  friends  for  the  great  service 
fchey  had  done  me.  So  I  set  off  one  evening  for 
Castayne  Manor,  taking  the  same  precautions  as 
before  to  avert  any  suspicion  of  my  object,  and 
twelve  o'clock  that  night  found  me  on  my  way  to 
the  oh  I  gallery.  Arrived  at  the  door  at  the  end,  I 
tried  to  open  it,  but  it  resisted  all  my  efforts.  Then 
I  remembered  that  I  myself  had  given  instructions 
that  it  should  be  kept  locked — though  locks  availed 
little  against  such  inhabitants  as  were  there. 
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"  Sir  Eichard  !  "  I  called  softly  through  the  door  ; 
"  Sir  Eichard  !  may  I  speak  to  you  ]  I  have  come 
to  thank  you;  it  is  I,   George  Gregory." 

Not  a  sound  answered  my  call.  I  tried  the  door 
again ;  it  resisted  every  effort  of  mine.  As  I  turned 
away  in  disgust,  a  new  idea  occurred  to  me.  Sir 
Jasper's  room  was  not  far  off;  should  I  try  that?  I 
did,  but  without  avail ;  and  this  time  I  was  afraid  to 
call,  because  the  Grants  slept  in  a  room  almost  exactly 
below  it.  I  then  went  to  the  green  room,  and  entered 
quite  easily,  the  door  giving  way  at  once.  Stupid  of 
that  fellow  David,  I  thought, — he  can't  have  locked 
the  door  this  morning ;  for  I  had  made  arrangements, 
knowing  Sir  Charles's  feeling  about  the  clocks,  that 
they  should  be  reset  every  morning,  in  order  that 
they  might  stop  at  the  right  moment.  The  room 
was  empty,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  any  presence 
either  there  or  in  the  adjoining  room.  I  doubted 
what  to  do  for  a  time  ;  but  at  last  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  wait  till  half-past  two,  the  time  when  Sir 
Charles  habitually  appeared ;  and,  sitting  down  by 
the  table,  began  to  think  over  the  events  that  had 
happened  since  I  was  there  last.  Lost  in  pleasant 
fancies  of  the  happiness  that  was  coming  to  all  of  us 
now,  I  took  no  notice  of  the  time,  till,  on  the  clock 
striking  one  stroke  suddenly,  I  looked  up  and  saw  it 
was  half-past  two.  I  glanced  towards  the  folding- 
doors — they  showed  no  signs  of  moving  :  I  waited 
full  five  minutes ;  not  a  thing  stirred,  and  the  clock 
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still  ticked  on  merrily  without  a  thought  of  stopping. 
I  took  the  candle  and  examined  the  other  room- 
nothing  there.  Then  I  sat  down  again  and  waited. 
Three  o'clock  struck,  and  nothing  appeared ;  half- 
past  three,  and — and  then  the  next  thing  I  remember 
clearly  is  waking  up  with  a  start,  feeling  very  cold, 
and  hearing  the  clock  strike  eight,  and  David  Grant 
remarking — 

"  Well,  I  didn't  think  to  find  you  here,  sir. 
Fallen  asleep,  I  suppose,  sir.  I  was  wondering 
where  you  could  ha'  got  to,  for  I  saw  you  hadn't 
been  to  bed." 

"Has  this  room  been  left  open  long,  David1?"  1 
asked,  as  soon  as  I  had  collected  my  senses,  and  knew 
what,  I  was  doing. 

"Only  since  yesterday,  sir,"  he  said,  apologetically. 
"I  came  in  yesterday  to  set  the  clock;  but.  it's  been 
going  so  well  lately,  sir,  it  ain't  worth  while  taking 
the  trouble." 

"Why,  doesn't  it  stop  as  it  used  to  do?"  I  ashed. 

"Xo,  sir;  not  now.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
days  it's  gone  as  well  as  any  clock  could.  It's 
sing'lar,  for  there  used  to  be  some  queer  noises  in  this 
room,  sir,  and  they've  stopped  to." 

And  so  it  has  been  since.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  this  curious  fact.  Certain  it  is 
that  none  of  the  disturbances  formerly  prevalent  in 
the  green  room  have  been  repeated  since  then.  I  If 
the  other  spirits,  I  only  know  that  report  says  that 
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they  are  still  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  their  former 
posts.  The  light  in  the  old  tower,  at  least,  still  exists, 
for  I  have  seen  it  myself  ;  but  I  have  never  intruded 
myself  again  on  their  privacy,  as  my  adventures  of 
that  last  night,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  prove  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  let  me  see  them.  My  aunt  and  I 
live  quietly  at  Horton  Place  still,  enlivened  once 
a-year  by  a  visit  from  Dick  and  Bee,  who  have 
settled  down  in  Devonshire.  The  spirits  reign 
supreme  at  Castayne  Manor,  and  shall  never  be 
disturbed  there,  in  my  time  at  least ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  none  of  my  successors  will  ever  do  any- 
thing to  molest  those  who  have  stood  by  their  family 
and  friends  so  bravely  in  the  time  of  need. 


A   PICKLE    OF    SALT. 

A   TALE    OF   THE    INDIAN    MONOPOLY. 

BY   C.   T.  BUCKLAND,  F.Z.S. 

[MAGA.     May  1889.] 

IN  every  country  where  there  has  been  a  tax  on 
salt,  cruelty  and  oppression  have  followed  in  its 
train.  Tn  France,  under  the  Government  monopoly 
known  as  the  gabelles,  the  law  was  most  severe.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  French  history  shows  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  were  executed  for  salt-smuggling.  In 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  almost  every  year  saw  some 
three  hundred  salt-smugglers  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  In  China,  where  salt  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  imperial  revenue,  a  breach  of  the  salt- 
laws  involves  fearful  penalties.  The  offenders  are 
sometimes  flayed  alive,  their  smuggling-junks  are  con- 
fiscated and  sawn  asunder;  whilst  a  crucified  or 
impaled  boatman  is  lashed  to  the  mast,  as  a  warning 
to  others.  The  Chinese  jails  are  full  of  men  linger- 
ing on  under  trial,  or  in  vain  hope  of  being  brought 
to  trial,  for  offences  against  the  State  salt  monopoly. 
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It  is  very  natural  for  the  Indian  Government  to 
boast  of  the  ease  and  smoothness  with  which  its 
revenue  from  salt  is  collected.  That  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  another  side  to 
the  case.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  salt  which  is 
used  in  Bengal  is  imported  from  England.  No  doubt 
it  is  beautifully  white  and  clean,  and  in  this  respect 
is  very  attractive.  But  India  produces  salt  in  great 
abundance  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  soil  is  often  white  with  the  salt  efflorescence,  so 
that  a  man  has  only  to  stoop  and  scrape  up  sufficient 
for  his  daily  wants.  But  he  must  not  do  so ;  it  is 
illegal  to  use  the  indigenous  salt  of  the  country. 
The  local  salt  is  strictly  boycotted  by  Government, 
and  this  boycotting  is  enforced  by  a  severe  system  of 
pains  and  penalties,  just  as  much  as  boycotting  in 
Ireland  depends  on  the  terrors  and  penalties  author- 
ised or  connived  at  by  the  National  League. 

It  is  doubtless  an  old  saying,  Quis  cicstodiet  ipsos 
custodes  ?  The  native  excise  officers,  Avho  were 
usually  appointed  to  prevent  the  people  from  making 
or  using  illicit  salt,  were  persons  of  little  probity  or 
social  status  amongst  their  own  countrymen.  They 
were  imperfectly  supervised  by  a  few  special  English 
officers  who  could  not  be  ubiquitous.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  be  held  in  some  check  by  the  ordi- 
nary police  force,  whose  proper  duty  it  was  to  deal 
with  crime.  But  this  was  simply  a  delusion.  The 
black  wolves  only  combined  with  the  grey  wolves. 
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As  a  fact,  when  the  salt  police  and  the  criminal  police 
were  acting  in  unison,  they  found  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  plundering  and  oppressing  the  people.  The 
tale  which  Ave  are  about  to  tell  will  show  to  what  a 
shameful  extent  these  two  classes  of  native  officials 
co-operated  with  one  another  for  evil.  The  tale  is 
not  a  new  one  ;  hut  it  is  almost  certain  that  what  has 
happened  once  in  India,  or  in  any  other  country,  may 
under  similar  conditions  happen  again  at  any  time,  and 
it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  present  generation. 

In  the  district  of  Chittagong,  about  25  miles  south 
of  the  town  and  station  of  that  name,  there  was  a 
village  called  Pullas,  of  which  the  chief  resident  was 
one  Jaffir  Ali,  an  old  and  respected  Mohammedan 
gentleman.  The  village  was  prettily  situated  near 
the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sunkoo,  a  tidal 
stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about  15 
miles  from  Pullas.  The  village  contained  about  500 
inhabitants,  and  the  houses  or  huts  were  well  built, 
with  dry  clay  foundations  and  bamboo -mat  walls, 
covered  with  sloping  thatched  roofs,  and  sheltered  in 
the  shade  of  fine  old  mango-trees.  The  people  were 
generally  thriving  and  contented.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  their  village  was  the  site  of  the  local  police 
station,  and  a  police  inspector,  with  some  twelve  con- 
st allies  dwelt  there.  The  salt-excise  inspector,  with 
several  peons,  also  had  his  headquarters  in  the  village, 
so  that  officially  Pullas  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
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Once  or  twice  in  the  year  an  English  official,  either 
the  magistrate  or  the  salt  superintendent,  would  visit 
Pullas  for  a  day  or  two ;  hut  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  natives  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  derived  a 
considerable  part  of  their  income  from  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  was  then  carried 
on  by  the  Indian  Government  on  the  low  marshy 
lands  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
process  of  making  salt  was  a  sort  of  hereditary  busi- 
ness with  the  men  of  Pullas,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  engaged  in  it  from  time  immemorial.  The  work 
was  popular  with  them,  and  they  were  well  paid  for 
it — almost  the  only  drawback  being  the  liability  to 
occasional  attacks  from  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts 
which  infested  the  jungles  near  the  salt-flats.  "When 
the  salt  was  made  it  was  collected  in  heaps,  and 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  salt-makers,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  paid  for  making  it.  It  was  then 
carried  away  in  boats  to  the  Government  storehouses 
at  Chittagong.  Not  a  pinch  of  this  beautiful  salt 
might  be  eaten  or  used  by  the  men  who  had  made  it. 
It  all  belonged  to  the  Government,  who  took  it  away 
for  sale  in  other  parts  of  India.  When  the  people  of 
Pullas  and  the  rest  of  Chittagong  wanted  salt,  they 
could  only  buy  a  coarse,  dirty,  solar-evaporated  salt, 
which  was  brought  over  from  the  Madras  coast,  where 
it  was  manufactured  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

The   object   of   this  extraordinary  and  barbarous 
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system  was  to  prevent  smuggling.  If  the  Chittagong 
people  had  been  allowed  to  nse  the  locally  made  salt, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
licit  and  illicit  salt.  "Whenever  a  Chittagong  man 
was  found  in  possession  of  the  white  local  salt,  it  was 
evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  salt- 
law.  It  seems  an  exquisite  form  of  injustice  and 
tyranny ;  but  the  natives  of  the  country  are  docile 
and  law-abiding,  and  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  stern  faith  that  it  was  wrong  and  criminal  to  eat 
the  salt  of  their  own  country. 

But  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  human  nature 
if  there  had  not  been  some  law-breakers,  and  the 
Government  expected  that  the  law  would  occasion- 
ally be  infringed.  Therefore,  they  employed  their 
excise  officers  to  detect  and  arrest  offenders,  and  a 
certain  number  of  persons  were  duly  punished  for 
breaches  of  the  salt-laws  every  month.  This  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  charming  system.  The  average 
number  of  offenders  was  steadily  forthcoming  every 
month.  They  were  arrested  and  sent  before  the  salt 
superintendent  on  charges,  to  which  they  usually 
pleaded  guilty.  They  were  fined  in  small  sums,  and 
the  lines  wen-,  regularly  paid.  As  a  fact,  the  whole 
thing  was  arranged  and  provided  for  by  a  local  sub- 
scription, just  as  trades-unions  and  other  associations 
now  pay  the  costs  of  prosecutions  and  defences  in 
England.  The  Government  was  satisfied;  the  salt 
department  was  complacent;  the  native  officials  pros- 
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pered ;  and  the  people  who  subscribed  to  the  fund 
compensated  themselves  for  their  expenditure  by- 
doing  a  little  real  salt-smuggling,  at  which  the  native 
salt-officers  kindly  connived. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  events  occurred  in  Pullas 
which  have  not  even  yet  ceased  to  be  remembered  in 
that  unhappy  village.  It  is  the  custom  in  India  to 
transfer  the  native  officials  from  one  post  to  another, 
to  prevent  them  from  forming  local  connections. 
And  so  it  chanced  that  the  inspector  of  the  police 
station  and  the  salt-excise  inspector  were  removed  to 
other  places,  and  two  new  men  from  other  parts  of 
the  district  were  sent  to  relieve  them.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  these  new  men,  old  Jaffir  Ali,  as  the  chief 
resident  in  Pullas,  made  the  usual  arrangements  to 
conciliate  them,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
community,  most  of  whom  were  his  tenants.  But 
both  the  new  officials  were  bad  and  discontented 
men,  who  did  not  like  their  banishment  (as  they 
considered  it)  to  Pullas;  and  they  determined  to 
console  themselves  by  making  money  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, through  all  those  unscrupulous  devices  which 
an  uncontrolled  native  officer  has  at  his  disposal. 

It  was  very  soon  intimated  to  Jaffir  Ali  that  the 
peace-offerings  and  presents  which  he  had  made  were 
insufficient.  It  happened  that  both  the  new  officials 
were  Hindoos,  whilst  both  their  predecessors  had 
been  Mohammedans.  This  change  was  therefore  not 
acceptable   to   the  people   of  Pullas,  of  whom  nine- 
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tenths  were  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoo  official  had 
the  reputation  of  heing  more  rapacious  and  grasping 
than  the  Mohammedan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
people  of  Pullas  soon  began  to  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween their  old  and  new  masters.  From  time  to 
time  respectable  men  were  arrested  on  frivolous 
charges,  and  carried  off  to  the  police  station  or  to 
the  salt-office,  from  which  they  did  not  emerge  until 
they  had  humbly  come  to  terms  with  their  captors. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  the  English  mind  to  con- 
ceive the  amount  of  arbitrary  power  which  a  police 
officer  could  exercise  in  those  days.  The  station  being 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  magistrate's  headquarters, 
and  the  letter-post  carrying  despatches,  which  arrived 
only  on  the  third  day,  the  police  officer  could  lord 
it  over  the  fifty  thousand  people  who  were  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction  ;  and  for  them  there  was  little  chance 
of  redress  unless  they  walked  the  twenty-live  miles' 
journey  into  Chittagong  and  petitioned  the  magistrate 
in  person. 

Eventually  a  dispute  about  a  woman  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  climax.  The  salt  inspector  set  his  affections 
on  the  good-looking  daughter  of  a  Mohammedan 
peasant,  named  Barker  Ali,  whose  house  was  near  the 
salt-office  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  seclusion  of  the  harem, 
he  managed  to  see  her  and  to  open  communication 
with  her.  But  such  advances  from  a  Hindoo  were 
unacceptable  to  the  Mohammedan  woman;  and  when 
the   inspector  sent  some  of  his  emissaries  to  try  and 
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cany  off  the  girl  by  force,  they  were  set  upon  and 
soundly  beaten  by  the  men  of  her  family.  This  was 
a  very  bad  business.  The  Hindoo  police  inspector 
-would  gladly  have  come  to  the  aid  of  his  brother 
officer,  but  there  -was  so  much  dirt  in  the  case  that  it 
could  not  be  stirred  with  impunity  before  the  magis- 
trate. On  the  other  hand,  the  assailants  of  the  in- 
spector's men  were  satisfied  with  their  victory,  and 
were  not  anxious  to  take  the  case  into  court,  and  to 
publish  the  family  scandal.  So  the  officials  deter- 
mined to  take  their  revenge  in  a  more  deliberate  and 
cunning  manner.  The  incident  of  the  beating  was 
allowed  to  drop.  The  police  appeared  to  draw  in 
their  horns  for  a  time,  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
Pullas  rather  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  got 
the  best  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  already  told,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  use  of  local  illicit  salt  was  not  un- 
known to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pullas,  though 
it  was  connived  at  by  the  salt  inspector  so  long  as  it 
suited  him.  According  to  the  law,  if  the  salt  in- 
spector had  reason  to  suppose  that  illicit  salt  was  to 
be  found  on  the  premises  of  any  householder,  it  was 
his  duty  to  apply  in  writing  to  the  English  super- 
intendent at  Chittagong  for  permission  to  search  the 
premises.  If  he  wished  to  have  the  aid  of  the  police, 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state  that  he  anticipated 
forcible  resistance ;  and  the  superintendent  would 
then  obtain  an  order  from  the  magistrate  authorising 
T.s. — VI.  x 
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the  police  to  assist  the  salt  inspector  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. All  that  was  needed  to  set  this  machinery 
in  motion  was  to  find  an  informer  who  would  make  a 
sworn  information  to  the  inspector  that  he  knew  that 
illicit  salt  was  concealed  on  the  premises  of  certain 
persons.  The  inspector  had  little  difficulty  in  finding 
a  soi  ih'--<(iiif  informer,  who  deposed  that  he  knew 
that  illicit  salt  was  to  he  found  in  the  house  of  Barker 
Ali,  the  father  of  the  young  woman  who  had  repudi- 
ated the  inspector's  amorous  advances.  It  was  added, 
insinuatingly,  that  there  was  similar  suspicion  against 
other  leading  Mohammedans  in  the  village,  concluding 
with  the  name  of  the  headman,  Jaffir  Ali. 

There  was  necessarily  a  little  delay  in  communi- 
cating with  the  superintendent  and  the  magistrate 
before  the  search-warrant  and  subsidiary  orders  to 
the  police  could  he  received  at  Pullas.  This  interval 
was  improved  by  the  two  inspectors  in  organising  a 
sufficient  force  to  overpower  the  villagers,  in  case 
they  should  make  any  resistance.  The  police  con- 
stables anil  the  salt  peons  were  only  about  twenty  in 
number.  V<\\i  this  body  could  be  strongly  reinforced 
by  calling  in  the  services  of  tin-  choJcedars,  or  village 
watchmen,  of  all  the  hamlets  within  convenient  dis- 
tance. The  chokcdurs  were  supposed  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  the  landowners  and  the  villagers,  but  their 
official  duties  brought  them  under  the  control  of  the 
inspector  of  police.  As  a  fact,  the  chokedars  livid 
chiefly  on  the  breath  of  the  police  inspector's  favour ; 
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and  as  their  salaries  were  small  and  irregularly  paid, 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  give  their  assistance  to 
the  police  inspector  when  he  was  engaged  in  any 
duty  that  offered  an  opportunity  for  any  profit  or 
plunder.  Thus  a  force  of  above  a  hundred  ehokedars, 
armed  with  spears  and  bludgeons,  was  organised  for 
the  aid  of  the  police  .whenever  it  might  suit  the  in- 
spector's convenience  to  search  the  houses  of  Barker 
Ali  and  the  other  villagers  suspected  of  having  illicit 
salt  on  their  premises. 

It  was  a  dark  and  sultry  night,  a  little  before  mid- 
night, when  the  inmates  of  Barker  Ali's  house  were 
aroused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  of  their  home- 
stead. Before  they  could  obey  the  summons  to  open 
the  door,  it  was  burst  open  ;  and  whilst  the  inspector 
and  several  of  his  myrmidons  with  lanterns  approached 
the  main  building,  where  Barker  Ali  and  some  of  his 
family  were  standing,  dazed  and  surprised,  two  or 
three  of  the  party  stole  off  in  the  darkness  towards 
the  cowshed,  and  deposited  some  bags  of  salt  under 
the  fodder  collected  for  the  cattle.  The  inspectors 
politely  informed  Barker  Ali  of  the  object  of  their 
visit,  whilst  he  stoutly  repudiated  the  charge,  and 
dared  them  to  search  for  illicit  salt.  The  inspectors 
expressed  their  regret  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
disgrace  him  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  as  it  was 
their  duty,  they  must  perform  it,  however  disagree- 
able. So  the  men  at  once  invaded  the  house,  and 
turned   everything  topsy-turvy,   whilst    the  nimble 
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1  Kinds  of  ckokedars  appropriated  any  articles  of  value 
that  came  in  their  way.  No  salt  having  heen  found  ' 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  house,  they  next  broke  into 
the  women's  apartments,  without  giving  time  to  the 
women  to  be  put  out  of  sight,  and  ransacked  every 
possible  hiding-place  for  salt,  amidst  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  the  women.  They  next  proceeded 
to  search  the  outhouses,  and  as  those  Avho  hide  can 
find,  of  course  they  soon  turned  up  the  bags  of  salt 
that  had  been  hidden  in  the  cattle-shed.  At  this 
discovery  Barker  Ali  and  his  friends  became  furious. 
They  had  submitted  to  the  search  of  the  house,  and 
to  the  insults  to  the  "women,  because  they  hoped  that, 
being  innocent,  the  time  would  come  when  they 
might  get  their  revenge  or  redress.  But  when 
they  saw  the  salt  that  had  been  "planted  "  on  their 
premises,  they  felt  that  nothing  short  of  their  ruin 
was  intended  ;  and  with  furious  imprecations,  Barker 
Ali  rushed  at  the  salt  inspector  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  this  mad  act  was  unpleasant  for 
the  inspector,  but  it  was  very  much  what  the  police 
wanted.  With  loud  shouts  they  attacked  Barker 
Ali  and  his  little  party,  and  beat  them  unmercifully, 
and  having  overpoweivd  them,  tightly  bound  their 
hands  and  feet  as  they  lay  prostrate.  They  next. 
laid  hands  upon  the  women,  and  treated  them  with 
every  indignity,  in  spite  of  their  screams  and  cries. 
In  the  course  of  the  melSe  some  one  set  fire  to  the 
outhouses,   which   sj^eedily   blazed  up  and  added  to 
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the  terrors  of  the  night.  Meanwhile  the  uproar  had 
awakened  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  and  the  neigh- 
hours,  headed  hy  old  Jaffir  Ali,  came  in  numbers  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  police,  professing  to 
fear  a  rescue,  promptly  turned  their  forces  against 
them,  and  after  a  short  conflict  Jaffir  Ali  was  knocked 
down  with  a  broken  head,  whilst  many  of  his  com- 
panions were  seized  and  made  prisoners  hy  the 
police.  The  others  fled  away  to  their  own  houses, 
where  they  were  followed  hy  the  police  and  the 
chokedars,  who  began  to  plunder  whatever  they 
could  lay  hands  upon,  and  also  set  fire  to  several 
other  houses, — so  that  a  large  part  of  the  village 
was  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  At  last  when 
all  resistance  had  ceased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
terrified  villagers  had  fled,  the  police  found  them- 
selves masters  of  the  field,  with  some  forty  prisoners, 
both  men  and  women,  in  their  custody.  So  the 
inspectors  drew  off  their  forces,  and  retired  with 
their  plunder  and  their  captives  to  the  police  station, 
where  a  large  supply  of  food  had  been  prepared  to 
reward  the  victorious  army  of  chokedars.  The  un- 
happy prisoners  were  all  crowded  into  the  guard- 
room of  the  police-station,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  left  to  pass  the  night  with  every  possible  dis- 
comfort. 

In  the  early  morning  the  time  came  for  business 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  for  reflection  on  the 
part  of  their  captives.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  police 
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to  send  their  prisoners  into  Chittagong  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  arrest,  and  it  was  also  necessary 
that  a  careful  report  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  in, 
so  as  to  reach  the  magistrate  before  the  arrival  of  the 
accused,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  try 
them  for  the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged. 
The  police  were  great  adepts  in  drawing  out  these 
reports,  or  "dressing  a  process"  as  the  French  call 
it;  and  the  draft  of  the  report,  sketched  by  the 
police  inspector,  concisely  informed  the  magistrate 
of  the  discovery  of  the  illicit  salt  in  Barker  Ali's 
premises,  and  of  the  assault  committed  on  the  salt 
inspector,  and  the  general  resistance  offered,  and  the 
dangerous  attempt  at  rescue  on  the  part  of  the  other 
villagers,  who  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  order  to 
release  their  friends.  This  draft  was  carefully  revised, 
and  was  being  copied,  when  an  entirely  new  state  of 
affairs  arose.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prisoners  had 
had  time  for  reflection.  Poor  old  Jaffir  Ali,  with  his 
broken  head,  was  sick  and  sorry  for  himself.  His 
companions  had  also  been  beaten  and  knocked  about, 
and  they  were,  weak  and  miserable  from  want  of  food 
and  water.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  proposed 
to  capitulate.  They  sent  a  message  to  the  inspector, 
and  asked  him  to  make  terms,  and  so  save  them  from 
the  disgrace  and  trouble,  and  all  the  possible  penalties 
of  imprisonment  and  fine,  which  might  be  expected 
if  they  were  taken  before  the  magistrate.  They  had 
no  friendly  hand  to  advise  them,  and  there  was  no 
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one  to  take  their  part,  and  testify  to  the  insults  and 
cruelty  of  the  police.  There  is  a  native  saying  that 
he  "who  bathes  in  the  river  must  make  friends  with 
the  crocodiles.  Alas !  they  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  crocodiles,  and  must  now  get  out 
of  them  on  any  possible  terms.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  position  of  these  unfortunate  men  was 
really  very  precarious.  If  they  were  sent  before  the 
magistrate  and  convicted  of  the  charges  against  them, 
they  might  be  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
or  heavy  fines ;  and  pending  their  trial,  they  and  the 
women  would  almost  certainly  be  kept  in  jad;  and 
whatever  this  might  be  for  the  men,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly mean  disgrace  and  probably  ruin  to  any 
respectable  woman.  Even  if  they  should  be  acquitted 
by  the  magistrate,  they  would  have  to  come  back  to 
their  village  and  live  there  with  a  hostile  police  and 
revengeful  salt  -  officers.  The  temperament  of  the 
natives  of  Bengal  is  very  submissive,  and  so  they 
humbled  themselves  before  the  tyrant  inspectors. 
They  agreed  to  pay  down  a  large  sum  of  money  im- 
mediately, and  to  continue  to  pay  a  monthly  sum  of 
considerable  magnitude  for  another  twelve  months  ; 
and  they  bound  themselves  in  further  penalties  never 
to  complain  to  any  authority  of  the  treatment  they 
had  received.  So,  after  a  sufficient  show  of  hesitation 
and  deliberation,  the  inspectors  agreed  to  the  compro- 
mise, and  the  captives  were  released.  The  police 
inspector  then  prepared    the    following  brief  report 
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to  the  magistrate,  in  substitution  for  the  elaborate 
process  which  has  been  mentioned  above  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  honour, — In  obedience  to  the 
ciders  received  from  you,  dated  13th  instant,  I  beg 
inn  11  lily  to  report  that  on  the  20th  instant,  two  hours 
before  sunset,  I  proceeded  with  the  salt  inspector  and 
certain  constables  to  search  the  house  of  Barker  AH 
for  illicit  salt,  in  the  presence  of  the  headman  Jaffir 
Ali  and  certain  other  respectable  men  of  the  village  ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent  search,  no  illicit  salt 
was  discovered,  and  Barker  Ali  declares  that  the 
accusation  of  the  informer  (who  has  now  absconded) 
was  due  to  private  enmity.  This  report,  as  your 
honour  Avill  observe,  is  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
Jaffir  Ali  and  the  other  village  elders  avIio  attended 
at  the  search  of  Barker  Ali's  house." 

This  report  was  safely  despatched  to  the  magistrate 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  police  and  their  victims 
parted  in  apparent  amity.  The  next  day  the  villagers 
were  already  employed  in  beginning  the  rebuilding 
of  their  burnt  huts,  when  suddenly  two  Englishmen 
rode  into  the  village  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  made  their  way  straight  to  the  police  station. 
These  new  arrivals  were  the  magistrate  and  the  salt 
superintendent.  But  how  was  it  that  they  had  come 
so  opportunely  and  unexpectedly'?  It  happened  thus. 
On  the  night  that  the  outrages  were  committed,  a 
nephew  of  Jaffir  Ali's  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  vil- 
lage.     Ee  was  an  employe  in  the  Chittagong  magis- 
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trate's  office,  and  when  he  saw  the  outrages  which 
had  been  committed,  he  slipped  off  quietly  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  girding  up  his  loins 
made  for  Chittagong  at  full  speed.  There  he  went 
straight  to  the  magistrate,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
seen  at  Pullas.  The  magistrate  consulted  with  the 
salt  superintendent,  and  they  agreed  to  ride  out  at 
once  to  Pullas,  and  thus  they  had  arrived  before  any 
intimation  of  their  intended  visit  could  reach  either 
the  police  or  the  villagers. 

Having  arrived  at  the  police  station,  and  confronted 
the  terrified  inspector,  the  magistrate  took  possession 
of  the  official  papers  ;  and  among  the  first  documents 
which  met  his  eyes  were  the  draft  and  copy  of  the 
elaborate  proceeding  which  the  police  had  drawn 
up,  inculpating  the  accused,  before  they  had  changed 
their  mind  and  arranged  to  come  to  terms  with  them. 
The  news  of  the  magistrate's  arrival  soon  spread 
through  the  village,  and  old  Jaffir  Ali  and  his  friends 
learnt  that  the  avenger  of  their  wrongs  had  appeared. 
They  quickly  thronged  to  the  police  station  with 
very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  they 
had  lately  left  it ;  and  after  a  whde  the  magistrate 
went  with  them  to  see  the  havoc  which  had  been 
made  in  their  houses,  and  to  hear  their  lamentable 
tales  of  their  personal  sufferings  and  losses. 

There  is  little  need  to  go  further.  Never,  per- 
haps, were  the  tables  so  completely  turned  by  the 
despoiled  upon  the  spoilers.     As  soon  as  it  was  clear 
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that  the  inspectors  were  doomed  and  ruined  men, 
their  own  confederates  and  constables  turned  upon 
them  and  offered  evidence  against  them,  pleading 
that  they  themselves  had  only  acted  under  the  pres- 
sure of  superior  authority.  There  was  no  lack  of 
witnesses,  and  much  of  the  property  plundered  from 
the  villagers  was  brought  back  and  returned  to  them. 
The  police  inspector  and  the  salt  inspector  and  several 
of  their  subordinates  were  sent  off  to  Chittagong  in 
custody ;  and  after  a  time  they  were  committed  for 
trial,  and  sentenced  by  the  judge  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment.  Jaffir  Ali  and  the  villagers  returned 
to  their  homes — and  it  may  be  easily  believed  that 
for  a  long  time  they  were  not  molested  either  by  the 
police  or  by  the  salt  -  officers.  But  they  had  had 
a  wonderful  escape  from  their  troubles  ;  and  it  was 
merely  a  lucky  chance  that  there  was  an  interested 
stranger  in  the  village,  who  could  get  off  without 
bcinu,'  missed,  and  go  straight  to  headquarters  and 
awake  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  magistrate. 


ON    THE    WALLABY    TEACK. 

A    TRUE     STORY. 
[MAGA.     Nov.  1888.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

PREPARING     TO     START. 

WAKIXG  from  a  pleasant  after-dinner  snooze,  I 
was  startled  by  an  astounding  query  from  my 
hopeful  eldest-born,  "  Can  you  cut  hair,  father,  and 
were  you  ever  a  barber?" 

"  Can  you  get  a  Charterhouse  scholarship,  you 
young  rascal !  and  where  do  you  get .  your  cheek 
from  1  I'm  sure  it  isn't  from  me ;  it  must  be  from 
your  mother,"  said  I. 

"I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  not  drink  port ;  I'm 
sure  it's  not  good  for  you,"  said  a  gentle  voice.  "  It 
always  makes  you  talk  in  your  sleep,  and  you  have 
been  talking  about  cutting  hair  and  'humping  your 
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swag,' whatever  that  delightful  occupation  may  be; 
but  there  is  the  gong  for  prayers." 

I  fear  my  thoughts  wandered,  and  that  on  that 
night  even  a  glorious  chapter  of  Isaiah,  breathing  the 
divine  spirit  of  poetry  of  an  inspired  and  enraptured 
prophet,  moved  me  but  little :  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered,— 

"  My  heart,  my  heart  beat  back 
On  the  dead  year's  shadowy  track," — 

and  I  was  leaving  Melbourne  by  night,  "  humping 
my  swag  "  in  company  with  poor  Frank  Terry,  on  the 
"Wallaby  track — 

"Viator  vacua  erumena." 

I  could  not  go  to  bed — a  train  of  thought  of  days 
long  ago,  of  memories  almost  forgotten,  had  been 
aroused.  I  went  to  my  sanctum,  and  from  the  re- 
cesses of  a  long-unopened  drawer  pulled  out  a  dingy 
photograph  of  Jack  the  shepherd.  Could  this  rough 
in  moleskin  trousers,  Cookham  beetle-squashers,  and 
a  ragged  shirt,  be  the  highly  respected  squire  of  Mar- 
lingscote,  chairman  of  the  llarbury  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, and  of  a  host  of  local  committees,  a  magistrate 
for  two  counties,  an  owner  of  broad  acres — in  a  word, 
could  it  be  myself? 

Ah,  but  myself  it  was,  sure  enough  ;  and  as  I  turn 
to  the  glass  and  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  squire  has  it  all  to  the  good  com- 
pared with  the  rough.     Reckless  as  the  old  portrait 
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of  twenty  years  ago  looks,  there  is  more  determina- 
tion in  the  face,  more  strength  in  that  chin,  now 
waxed  so  double — above  all,  there  is  the  hopefulness 
of  youth,  and  a  certain  fire  in  the  eye,  which  I  fear  is 
sadly  lacking  in  the  somewhat  smug,  easy-going  visage 
of  the  comfortable -looking,  middle-aged  gentleman 
reflected  by  the  faithful  looking-glass. 

How  vividly  the  old  days  come  back  to  me  to- 
night !  Shall  I  let  this  spirit  move  me  %  Shall  I 
break  my  rules  and  for  once  take  a  few  hours  from 
the  night,  and  jot  down  some  of  my  own  colonial  ad- 
ventures 1  or  shall  I  keep  up  the  didl  routine,  one  pipe, 
and  a  skim  over  the  local  paper  (where  my  name 
figures  so  often,  and  I  am  such  a  "worthy  chairman," 
"  energetic  magistrate,"  and  "  good  type  of  a  country 
gentleman"),  and  to  bed  before  eleven1?  or  shall  I 
have  a  night  with  Jack  the  shepherd,  very  hard  up, 
not  at  all  unlike  a  tramp  to  Avhom  I  gave  twenty-one 
days  this  morning  for  the  heinous  crime  of  sleeping 
in  an  outhouse  1  To  be  sure  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  lit 
the  straw  too,  and  the  police-constable  swore  he  was 
drunk.  Jack  never  slept  in  an  outhouse  (there  were 
but  few  in  the  bush).  Did  he  ever  get  drunk  1 
Nosce  teipsum,  good  reader,  and  don't  inquire  too 
much,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  carried  his  swag 
over  a  hundred  miles  in  a  burning  December  sun, 
with  the  glass  over  100°  in  the  shade,  and  got  work 
at  last,  though  the  hardest  work  he  ever  did  before 
was  a  good  pull  up  to  Monkey  Island  in  Old  Eton 
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days,  or  when  only  half -trained  stroked  a  heavy  Tor- 
pid on  the  Isis. 

We  ought  not  to  have  been  in  Melbourne,  Frank 
and  I ;  but  there  Ave  had  been  some  three  months 
doing  no  good,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  varying  nightly 
dissipations  by  a  daily  attendance  "under  the  Ver- 
andah"1 in  Collins  Street,  where  we  thought  to  make 
our  fortunes  speculating  in  mining  shares. 

How  well  we  did  at  first !  "What  rare  old  times 
when  we  were  bulls  of  Band  and  Albion  Consols,  and 
they  were  running  up  half-a-crown  every  five  minutes. 
And  how  sadly  we  crept  back  to  our  lodgings  when 
the  tide  had  turned,  and  we  possessed  a  pile  of  scrip 
in  some  of  the  most  nefarious  swindles  that  ever 
deluded  weak-minded  adventurers.  What  boots  it 
to  tell  the  old  tale?  Youth  must  learn  experience — 
young  fools,  ah  !  and  old  ones  too  sometimes,  have 
been  gulled,  and  will  be  gulled  so  long  as  man 
continues  a  money-get  tin--  animal.  Nimium  ne  crede 
colon.  Lots  of  colour,  though,  and  solid  gold  we  saw 
in  the  specimens  from  our  mines  in  the  brokers'  offices, 
but  when  they  washed  up  for  sale,  where  was  it  all 
"one1?  The  crash  came.  "Let  us  sell  out,  and  cut 
this  beastly  Verandah,"  said  Frank  one  bad  morning, 
"  and  start  up  the  bush.  I  have  all  our  scrip  in  my 
pocket." 

'•  My  word,"  said  I,  proud  of  my  newly  acquired 
colonial  slang,  "  I'm  your  man." 

1  Where  brokers  "  most  do  congregate." 
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We  entered  the^ office  ;  our  broker — once  so  smiling 
— barely  said  "Good  morning,"  and  turning  his  head, 
cursed  his  clerk. 

"  We  want  to  sell  out,"  said  Frank. 

"  What's  the  lot  1 "  said  the  broker. 

Fumbling  in  his  pocket,  he  produced  a  pile — Great 
Eldorados,  Little  St  Mungos,  Lucky  St  Blaizes— 
what  a  sum  they  meant  at  par ! 

"Fifty  shillings  for  the  lot,  and  I  don't  care  to 
have  them  at  that,"  said  the  broker, — "  rubbish  all  of 
them." 

Frank  cast  a  ghastly  look  at  me,  and  met  a  sym- 
pathetic eye.  "They  weren't  trash  when  we  paid 
you  over  £200  for  them,  Mr  Butters,"  said  I,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Well,  take  it  or  leave  it,  sharp's  the  word,  and 
I'm  very  busy  this  morning,  so " 

"  Take  it,  Frank,"  said  I,  "  and  let  us  get  out  of 
this  swindling  hole."  So  he  took  it,  and  two  sad 
dejected  souls  walked  out  of  that  office — never,  oh, 
never  again  to  speculate  in  Eldorados, — deaf,  thank 
heaven,  evermore  to  the  bland  voice  of  the  promoter, 
blind  to  quartz  specimens  budding  all  over  with  gold. 
Urged  alike  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  Ave  bent  our 
steps  swiftly  to  the  Criterion,  and  strove  in  nobblers 
oft  renewed  to  drown  our  hapless  fates. 

And  in  less  than  an  hour  ten  shillings  of  our  all — 
our  poor  £2,  10s. — was  gone. 

"  Henceforth   I   cease   to   be    a    gentleman,"    said 
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Frank,  as  we  emerged  from  that  prince  of  restaurants 
slightly  flushed  with  fiery  draughts. 

"  '  A  spade,  a  rake,  a  hoe, 
A  flail,  or  what  you  will  ; 
And  here's  a  ready  hand, 
To  ply  the  needful  tool,'  " — 

said  I,  bravely  ;  "  but  hanged  if  I  know  how  to  ply 
it.  Still,  here  goes.  Let's  pawn  our  clothes,  pay 
for  our  lodgings,  and  start  to-night  on  the  "Wallaby 
track." 

"What's  the  good  of  pawning  1"  said  my  mate, 
mournfully.  "  We  shall  never  want  gentleman's 
clothes  again :  let  us  sell  them  outright."  And  so 
we  did  ;  and  if  Poole  only  knew  how  a  gentleman 
of  Jewish  race  ran  down  his  Avorks  of  art,  and  com- 
pared them  unfavourably  with  the  moleskins  for 
which  we  changed,  he  would  weep  tears  of  just 
indignation. 

"The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,"  when, 
sanx  coats,  sail*  collars,  but  with  our  blankets  skil- 
fully rolled  up  like  horse-collars,  and  swung  in 
colonial  fashion  over  our  right  shoulders  and  under 
our  left  arms  (our  Jewish  friend  kindly  showed  us 
the  way),  two  unhappy  outcasts  slunk  by  back  streets 
out  of  Melbourne. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


ON    THE    ROAD HE    WOULD    AND    HE    WOULDN'T 

BE    A    BARBER. 


We  did  not  get  far  that  night.  A  continued 
course  of  nodes  coenceque  deum  —  exercise  limited 
to  "  doing  the  block "  in  faultless  attire,  in  those 
unexceptionable  tight -fitting  habiliments  once  the 
envy  of  every  Collins  Street  swell,  now  the  property 
of  a  dirty  Jew — was  not  calculated  to  bring  us  into 
good  training,  and  we  had  made  but  very  few  miles 
out  of  Melbourne  when  we  were  fain  to  unburden 
ourselves  of  our  swags,  pull  off  our  heavy  Cookham 
boots,  and  prepare  to  pass  our  first  night  sub  Jove. 
We  lay  down  in  a  paddock  supposed  to  be  grass,  but 
burnt  to  the  colour  of  a  ploughed  field,  and  as  we 
had  paid  for  our  lodgings  before  we  left,  slept,  let 
us  hope,  the  sleep  of  the  just, — at  any  rate  Frank 
did,  but  my  couch  was  an  ant-hill,  and  their  kind 
attentions,  added  to  the  unceasing  barking  of  the 
do^s  at  a  neighbouring  farm,  forbade  all  rest 
to  me. 

Hot  as  the  night  had  been,  a  cold  dew  just  before 
dawn  chilled  us  to  the  marrow,  and  we  quickly  rolled 
up  our  blankets  into  swags,  somewhat  "  tokening  "  of 
the  "new  chum,"  and  started  on  the  road  to  Castle- 
maine.     First,  however,  we  counted  out  our  posses- 

T.s. — VI.  Y 
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sions,  and  found  in  our  joint  purse  the  grand  total 
of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  chiefly  in  fiddlers' 
money.  Then  we  made  mutual  vows  that  we  would 
stick  to  each  other  through  rough,  through  smooth, 
and  never  either  of  us  take  a  hillet  unless  the  hoss 
would  take  us  hoth  together.  "  Together  we  sink, 
together  we  swim,  Jack,"  said  Frank ;  "  you  as  a 
new  chum  will  probably  have  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  work.  I  shall  get  it  easily  ;  but  never 
mind,  I'll  stick  to  you  through  thick  and  thin/' 
Ah  !  Frank,  old  man,  how  long  did  your  words  hold 
good  1  I  refused  a  good  berth  the  third  day  out  of 
Melbourne,  as  help  to  a  mineral-water  manufacturer 
at  15s.  a-week  and  my  "  tucker,"  because  he  wouldn't 
take  the  pair;  but  by  the  time  Ave  reached  Castle- 
niaine  it  was  each  for  himself  with  you,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  And  now  a  few  words  as 
to  my  mate.  A  very  good-looking  fellow  he  was, 
but  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  he  thought  himself. 
The  son  of  a  clergyman  of  very  good  family  in  one  of 
the  home  counties,  he  had  been  sent  out  to  New 
Zealand  as  a  cadet  on  a  sheep-station,  and  was  going 
on  steadily  when  his  father  died,  and  being  of  age, 
he  inherited  his  share  of  the  few  thousands  the  old 
parson  had  laid  by  for  his  family.  To  cut  the 
station  even  before  his  letters  of  credit  had  arrived, 
to  knock  his  money  down  in  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  "The  Island,"1  was  only  colonial;  and  to  do 
1  Tasmania,  called  also  "  Sleepy  Hollow." 
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him  justice,  lie  did  not  simply  wallow  in  mire,  like 
so  many  of  "the  old  colonial  school,"  but  took  his 
run  of  illegitimate  pleasure  with  all  the  gentlemanly 
taste  of  a  refined  voluptuary.  He  had  come  to  the 
last  £100  just  before  I  met  him  in  Melbourne,  and 
had  begun  to  think  it  was  time  to  pull  up.  So  he 
inserted  the  following  advertisement  in  the  '  Argus  '  : 
"  £100  bonus. — A  gentleman  of  good  birth,  position, 
and  appearance,  will  give  the  above  sum  to  any 
one  who  will  procure  him  permanent  remunerative 
employment." 

This  handsome  offer  only  brought  three  replies. 
One  was  from  a  company  starting  to  fit  out  a  vessel 
to  get  birds' -nests  from  certain  islands  (for  the 
Chinese,  who  make  soup  of  them),  asking  him  to  go 
with  the  vessel  as  supercargo,  and  take  a  sixteenth 
share  in  the  venture.  He  Avas  always  sea-sick,  and 
hated  the  sea,   so  this  was  thrown  aside. 

The  second  was  from  a  new  building  society,  offer- 
ing him  the  secretaryship  if  he  would  take  shares 
to  the  amount  of  .£100.  A  friend  told  him  that  if 
the  building  society  got  such  a  windfall  as  £100  it 
would  infallibly  wind  up,  and  where  would  be  the 
permanent  secretary  1 

The  third  was  from  a  widow  lady,  to  join  her  in 
boiling  down  mutton.  This  looked  like  business, 
though  possibly  matrimonial.  He  called  on  the  lady, 
and  a  pretty  little  widow  she  was,  and  when  she  had 
seen  Frank  she  was  quite  ready  to  enter  on  a  life 
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partnership.  So  far  he  would  not  go — a  boiler-down, 
a  tallow -merchant,  ah  !  even  a  lover  he  would  be, 
hut  a  husband,  not  for  Joseph  ! — ami  so,  after  several 
meetings,  in  which  they  talked  more  tender  nonsense 
than  business,  negotiations  Avere  broken  off.  "If 
only  she  had  not  dropped  her  h's,  I  might  have  come 
down  to  Mrs  Chandler,"  said  Frank  to  me  one  day, 
"  for  she  was  pretty  enough ;  but  fancy  being  addressed 
'  Dearest  'ubby,  'ow  I  dotes  hon  you  ?  '  " 

Finally,  he  had  joined  me  in  mining  specs,  with 
what  result  the  reader  knows,  and  now  he  had  no 
expectations  beyond  a  dreary  life  of  awful  dull 
monotony  in  the  bush  as  a  shepherd  or  stockman, 
varied  with  the  annual  run  down  to  Melbourne  or 
the  nearest  town  to  knock  down  his  cheque.  At 
least  that  was  his  first  idea,  and  very  gloomily  we 
tramped  along  the  burning  track.  We  bought  a  loaf 
at  a  little  shop  on  the  road,  and  some  strong  cheese, 
and  this  was  our  daily  food  all  our  journey. 

At  first  I  carried  the  bread,  he  the  cheese,  in  oui 
swags  tinder  our  blankets  close  to  the  sweating  skin. 
What  a  state  our  "tucker"  was  in  at  sundown!  I 
Could  eat  my  bread  but  not  his  cheese.  lie  swallowed 
his  cheese  with  a  relish,  but  could  not  stomach  my 
bread.  So,  wiser  grown,  we  bought  and  ate  in  future 
on  the  spot,  and  very  hungry  we  sometimes  were 
before  we  reached  a  blissful  spot  where  we  could  buy, 
borrow,  or,  with  the  rights  of  an  Australian  swagger 
of  early  days,  insist  on  "tucker." 
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From    some   rising    ground   Ave    looked    back    on 
Melbourne.     There  lay  the  pleasant  city,  there  was 
the  forest  of  masts  beyond,  and  Hobson's  Bay  stretch- 
ing far  away  into  the  distance.     As  Lot's  wife  might 
have  looked  back  on  the  cities  of  the  plain,  with  a 
hankering  after  their  pleasures — sinful  but  delight- 
ful— so  Ave  looked  back,   and  then  strode  manfully 
forAvard  under  the  scorching  sun.      Omvard,  onward, 
onAvard,  day  after  day,  striking  off  a  little  ever  and 
again   to   some   farm  and  asking  in  vain  for  work. 
Lying   doAvn   at  night    under   some    huge   gum-tree, 
Avakened    every   morning   by    the    eerie    cry    of  the 
laughing  jackass,   as   one  bird  Avould  start   into   its 
Avild  laughter  close  to  us,  and  another  and  another 
Avould  take  it  up  till  it  faded  aAvay  Avith  an  echo  in 
the  far  distance.     Surely  no  bird  in  the  universe  has 
such  a  cry  as  this.     It  is  like  the  mocking  laughter 
of   Holy  Writ  ;    it  is   as  if  unearthly  and  unhappy 
spirits  Avere  jeering  at  their  felloAAr-sufferers  on  earth. 
One  evening,  more  tired  and  footsore  than  ever,  Ave 
drew  near  to  Castlemaine.     For  nearly  a  mile  Ave  had 
passed  roAvs  of  Avooden  shanties  on  our  left,  diggings, 
many  of  them  worked  out,  on  our  right,  when,  after 
a  long  silence,  my  mate  broke  out  with  a  bright  idea, 
— "  Jack,  have  you  noticed  Ave've  passed  houses  for 
over   a  mile,    and   shops,   but    not   one    haircutter's  1 
I'll  start  one." 

"But  can  you  cut  hair'?"  said  I. 

"No,"  Avas  the  prompt  reply;  "but  I  can  shave." 
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I  smiled  a  sickly  smile,  but  never  a  word  spoke  I. 

"I'm  dead  beat,"  said  Frank;  "let  us  put  up 
at  the  next  shanty;  we've  got  a  bob  or  two 
left." 

We  entered  a  tidydooking  little  inn,  with  the  sign 
of  "  The  Welshman's  Home,"  and  a  kindly,  homely- 
looking  woman  welcomed  us. 

"  Are  you  Welsh  1 "  said  she.  "  All  Welshmen  on 
the  swag  pay  us  a  visit,  and  there's  a  whole  colony  of 
Welshmen  just  round  here." 

We  could  (uily  say  that  we  had  not  the  honour  to 
belong  to  the  land  of  bards  and  toasted  cheese,  but 
were  two  swaggers,  hardish  up,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  shake  down,  and  we  could  just  pay  for  our 
supper.  What  a  kindly  soul  she  was!  We  asked 
for  water  with  our  bread  and  cheese,  ami  she  gave  us 
a  foaming  tankard  of  ale  apiece ;  and  Frank  was 
moved  to  consult  her  as  to  his  grand  project  of  start- 
ing as  a  haircut  ter. 

"Just  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  here,"  she 
said ;  "  our  diggers  go  into  Castlemaine  to  get  their 
hair  cut,  and  once  there,  they  get  on  the  spree,  and 
come  back  flyblown.1  Now,  if  you  will  stay  here, 
I'll  recommend  you,  and,  what's  more,  you  may  begin 
at  once  on  my  little  girl." 

She  was  a  woman  of  decision:  out  she  went,  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  towel,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  a  little  girl  with  the  most  awful  shock 
1  Colonial  for  "without  a  rap,"  "cleaned  out." 
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head  of  hair  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  set  my 
eyes  on. 

"Now  I'll  leave  you  to  begin,"  she  said,  as  she 
handed  Frank  the  towel  and  scissors  with  an 
encouraging  smile,  and  left  the  room. 

CO  ' 

Frank  took  the  girl  between  his  knees,  adjusted 
the  towel,  snapped  the  scissors,  and  touched  the 
girl's  head  with  dainty  fingers.  One  touch  was 
enough.  Shoving  the  child  away  with  one  hand, 
he  threw  the  scissors  at  my  head  with  the   other. 

"  Hang  it !  I  can't,  and  I  won't,"  he  cried. 

The  poor  child  fled,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  I  roared  with  laughter.  And  never  again  did 
Frank  Terry  attempt  to  start  in  the  haircutting  line. 
Notwithstanding  this  contretemps,  we  slept  there  that 
night  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  on  the  kitchen-floor. 
The  good  woman  accepted  Frank's  rather  lame 
apologies,  shrewdly  guessing,  no  doubt,  that  Ave  were 
not  much  used  to  work  of  any  kind.  Good-natured, 
hearty  Welsh  diggers  thronged  in,  and  were  willing 
to  "  shout " 1  for  us  as  long  as  we  would  drink,  and 
talked  to  each  other  in  their  strange  native  tongue, 
like  croaking  "hoodies,"  or  people  with  bad  colds 
clearing  their  throats.  In  a  Castlemaine  paper  we 
found  an  advertisement  for  an  assistant  miller,  and 
the  next  morning  Frank  said  if  I  would  give  him  the. 
chance  he  would  apply.  We  couldn't  get  work 
together,  sorry  though  he  was,  and  so  let  us  each  take 

1  Stand  drink. 
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tlic  first  "billet  that  offered.  What  could  I  say?  I 
knew  that  /  was  not  fit  for  an  assistant  miller, 
perhaps  he  was — let  him  try.  So  in  we  walked  to 
Castlemaine,  and  I  lay  down  on  some  open  ground 
while  he  interviewed  the  miller.  A  long  time  he 
was,  and  eagerly  I  asked  him  when  he  came  back — 
"Well,  what  luck?" 

"That  miller,  Jack,  is  a  true  gentleman." 

"  But  have  you  got  the  billet  1  What  did  he 
say?" 

"  Well,  he  perceived  at  once  that  I  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  spoke  so  kindly.  I  told  him  that  I  was  an 
Oxford  man " 

"One  lie,"  said  I. 

"My  dear  fellow,  when  you  have  been  in  the 
colonies  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will  learn  that  you 
lose  nothing  by  making  the  most  of  yourself,"  said 
my  mate,  angrily. 

"All  right.  I  bow  to  your  greater  experience; 
but  do  tell  me,  have'  you  got  the  billet?" 

""Well,  no,"  he  replied,  slowly;  "he  said  that  not 
knowing  the  work,  glad  as  he  would  have  been  to 
have  me,  he  was  afraid  1  might  get  killed  by  the 
machinery." 

I  was  rather  sore  at  his  eagerness  to  desert  me,  and 
I  fear  I  laughed  a  scornful  laugh.  However  we  tried 
the  town  without  success  till  late  in  the  evening  ;  and 
though  Castlemaine  streets  are  literally  "paved  with 
gold,"  there  is  none  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     But 
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we  did  see  a  curious  sight — half-a-dozen  Chinamen 
with  long-handled  brooms  sweeping  the  streets,  which 
are  metalled  with  quartz,  and  carefully  collecting  the 
dust  in  cradles,  in  which  they  carried  it  off,  and 
washed  it  out,  and  now  and  then  found  some  very 
small  bits  of  gold  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cradle. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  heard  that  the  authorities 
had  stopped  this  practice,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chinamen  swept  all  the  streets  away  ! 

Poor  persecuted  Mongolians !  cleanest  of  cooks, 
steadiest  of  servants,  always  sober,  willing,  and  active, 
patient  under  abuse,  never  bearing  malice,  is  it  simply 
a  question  of  fear  of  cheap  labour,  or  is  it  that  the 
steadiness  and  sobriety  of  the  "  heathen  Chinee  "  puts 
to  shame  the  Australian  Christian,  that  the  colonies 
are  now  going  to  close  their  ports  against  you  ] 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  I  had  parted  from  my 
mate  for  awhile,  as  it  was  now  settled  each  should 
try  for  himself ;  so  we  hunted  in  a  couple  no  longer, 
but  tried  different  streets  alone,  when  suddenly  he 
overtook  me,  with  a  jubilant  face,  and  announced 
that  he  had  engaged  himself  as  a  billiard-marker.  A 
billiard-marker !  of  all  hopeless  occupations  for  a 
"broken-down  swell"  surely  the  most  degrading. 
Never  away  from  the  great  curse  of  Australia,  the 
weary  drink,  seeing  nightly  the  ivorst  specimens  of 
poor  human  nature  at  their  worst.  What  a  deadly 
pitfall  !  how  few  ever  get  out  of  it ! 

Poor  Frank  !   a  little  selfish,  perhaps,  but  a  good 
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mate  on  the  whole:  amusing  enough  when  in  the 
vein,  but,  like  all  people  of  sanguine  temperament, 
prone  to  fits  of  deepest  melancholy.  I  only  saw  you 
once  again,  and  in  good  faith  the  billiard-room  had 
not  improved  you.  And  you,  too,  sleep  under  the 
gum-trees.  Ah,  well  may  I  say  with  poor  Gordon's 
sick  stockrider,  slightly  altering  the  words — 

"  All  !  nearly  all  my  comrades  of  the  old  colonial  school, 
My  ancient  boon  companions,  long  are  gone  ; 
Hard -livers  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  reckless  as  a  rule  ; 
It  seems  that  I  am  left  here  all  alone." 

Well,  we  parted  friends.  We  went  to  the  billiard- 
room,  and  spent  the  last  whole  shilling  in  drinking 
to  each  other's  luck.  And  I  tramped  out  of  Castle- 
maine  all  alone  with  fourpenee -halfpenny  in  my 
pocket. 

CHAPTER   III. 

JACK    THE    SHEPHERD. 

The  first  night  alone  in  the  bush  must  he  a  curious 
sensation  to  any  man.  To  me,  side  at  heart,  doubly 
lonely  from  having  lost  my  mate,  utterly  uncertain 
how  long  I  might  have  to  tramp  on  like  the  Wander- 
ing dew,  the  future  a  blank,  the  past  a  remorseful 
recollection  of  folly — it  was  a  night  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  he  marked  witli  the  blackest  chalk.  How 
vividly  at  such  a  time  do  all  one's  past  errors  come 
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back  to  us  !  What  a  fool  I've  been  !  What  chances 
I've  thrown  away  !  How  I've  wasted  all  my  talents  ! 
Such  and  suchlike  thoughts  crowded  my  brain  in 
gloomy  succession  •  and,  to  add  to  it  all,  it  was  a 
black  dark  night,  and  great  drops  began  to  fall,  and 
then  it  began  to  pour  with  rain — no  gentle  shower, 
but  sheets  of  water  coming  down  as  if  all  the  clouds 
of  sea  and  land  had  burst  over  my  devoted  head. 
Then  the  thunder,  at  first  grumbling  in  the  distance, 
then  nearer  and  louder,  while  the  forked  lightning- 
played  in  the  forest,  and  lit  up  the  huge  trunks  of  the 
gum-trees.  Then  a  crash,  and  a  mighty  tree,  not  a 
hundred  yards  away,  was  struck,  a  huge  limb  fell  off, 
and  the  great  trunk  stood  out  black  and  smouldering. 
A  night  or  two  like  this  and  I  should  lose  my  head, 
wander  off  into  the  bush,  lie  clown  and  die — unwept 
and  unburied,  till  some  shepherd  or  bushman  should 
come  across  my  glittering  bones,  and  say  to  himself, 
"Another  poor  fellow  lost  in  the  bush.  Well,  I'll 
put  him  under  ground  at  any  rate  ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
my  turn  next." 

But  the  sun  came  out  again  in  the  morning ;  the 
Avater-magpies  carolled  sweetly ;  flights  of  cockatoos 
with  their  harsh  notes,  and  chattering  green  parrots, 
crossed  my  path  ;  and  I  tramped  on  down-hearted,  but 
not  utterly  despondent.  I  got  a  lift  in  a  dray  as  far 
as  Sandhurst  (the  Bendigo  of  old,  renowned  for  lucky 
nuggets  and  gigantic  piles — where  are  those  lucky 
diggers  now  1) ;  but  I  was  far  into  the  Marong  dis- 
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trict  before  I  got  a  billet.    A  swagger,  going  down  the 

track  to  knock  down  in  Bendigo  a  cbeque  whicli  it  bad 

cost  him  twelve  months  to  earn,  in  about  as  many 

days,   told  me  that  at  a  neighbouring    station   they 

wanted  a  shepherd  badly — the   last  chap   bad  gone 

"cranky,"  and  had  to  be  sent  down  to  the  lunatic 

asylum.      My  feet  were   one  mass  of  blisters,    my 

Cookhams  had  worn  into  holes,  when  I,  a  wretched 

object,  crawled  up  to  Sylvester's  station,  and  entered 

the  workmen's  hut.     Only  the  cook  was  there ;  but 

a  right  good  fellow  was  he,  though  an  "old  band"1 

of    very    questionable    antecedents.       "The    boss    is 

away,"    said    he,    "but    we    want    a    shepherd    bad 

enough;   he'll    be    home    to-morrow,    so   just    shake 

down  here, — you  look  pretty  well  sewed  up.     Now 

I'll  boil  the   billet,    make   some    tea,   and   cook   you 

some   devils  on  the  coals.     The  damper  ain't  ready 

yet."      How  good  those  "devils  on  the  coals"  were! 

At  a  City  dinner  last  year  my  next  neighbour  asked 

me  what  I  thought  of  the  turtle-soup.     "Not  half 

so  good  as  devils  on  the  coals,"  said  I.     He  looked 

astonished   and    disgusted,    and,    as    be    never    spoke 

another  word  to  me  during  dinner,  doubtless  won- 

dered    whether    I    was   mad   or    drunk.     The    hands 

came  in,  but  I  was  coiled   up  in  one  of   the  bunks 

fitted  up  round  three  sides  of  the  hut,  too  tired  to 

move  or  speak. 

■A  lag,"  "lie  who  has  left  his  country  for  his  country's 
good. 
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"  "Who  have  we  here  ] "  said  Jim  the  "bullock- 
puncher ;   "let's  lug  him  out,  and  look  at  him." 

"  Oh,  stow  that,"  said  the  kind  old  cook, — "  he's 
dead  heat,  and  I'm  real  sorry  for  him  ;  has  been  a 
swell  by  the  look  of  him.  He's  going  to  ask  the 
boss  for  cranky  Joe's  billet,  and  I'm  hanged  if  I 
won't  be  right  glad  if  he  gets  it." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  a  burly  log-fencer,  with  a 
bushy  beard ;  "  I  knows  what  it  is  to  be  down  on 
one's  luck  well  enough."  Strange  oaths  garnished 
every  speech  in  those  days — rough  hands  they  Avere, 
and  no  mistake.  A  regular  devil  was  Jim  the  bul- 
lock-driver when  on  the  spree,  and  like 

"  Quiet  Mr  Brown, 
On  several  occasions  he  had  cleared  out  the  town  ; " 

but  I'll  always  swear  by  him,  for  didn't,  he  come 
many  a  night  after  his  work  to  my  hut  live  miles 
away  to  bake  my  damper  for  me — an  art  I  never 
thoroughly  acquired.  My  first  clamper  turned  out 
green  Avith  too  much  baking-powder ;  I  gave  it  to 
my  dog,   and  it  made  Mm  sick. 

Well,  the  next  day  back  came  the  boss.  Recom- 
mended with  more  goodwill,  I  fear,  than  truth  by 
the  cook,  I  got  the  billet — was  taken  out  to  my  hut, 
provided  with  rations,  shown  my  flock,  told  my 
duties,  and  Avith  a  thankful  heart  became  for  the 
next  twelve  months  your  humble  serArant, 

Jack  the  Shepherd. 


E  A  T  H  I  L  L  E  T. 

BY    DAVID    S.    MELDRUM. 
[MAGA.    May  1890.] 

"  A  ND  how  is  old  Parson  Dobie  1  What  a  gar- 
-£*-  rulous  old  boy  he  is !  But  he's  a  decent 
fellow  too." 

Old  Parson  Dobie  was  myself,  and  tbe  writer  of 
the  letter  in  which  this  nattering  description  of  me 
occurred  was  my  young  friend  John  Fleming  of 
Etathillet,  who  had  escaped  from  my  tutorship  and 
was  at  college  in  Edinburgh.  Now,  1  do  not  think 
I  am  garrulous,  and  I  confess  I  did  not  like  to  be 
called  so  even  when  long  afterwards  John's  letter 
came  into  my  hands.  Put  then,  if  I  had  been  very 
angry.  I  could  not,  surely,  have  withstood  the  un- 
qualified flattery  of  the  latter  part.  1  do  not  tell  you 
tins  because  it  has  got  anything  to  do  with  my  story, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  unprejudiced  opinion  of 
myself  that  I  can  give,  and  you  must  wish  to  know 
something  of  me.  Well,  as  for  the  rest,  it  must  be 
my  own  opinion. 

Craigmuir  was  my  first  and  only  charge.     It  was  a 
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very  small  parish,  and  the  village  was  a  small  one 
also,  lying  lazily  in  the  prettiest  of  Fifeshire  straths 
under  the  shadow  of  the  "West  Lomond.  I  remember 
when  I  was  called  there  first  I  hesitated.  I  thought 
I  was  perhaps  just  too  good  for  it,  but  I  have  learned 
with  my  age  that  there  is  no  place  a  man  is  too  good 
for ;  and  if  people  had  recognised  the  worth  of  my 
sermons  as  I  was  sure  they  would,  and  if  I  had  been 
called  to  a  city  charge,  perhaps  I  might  not  be  so 
happy  and  contented  as  I  am  to-day.  At  any  rate, 
here  I  am  at  sixty-five  in  the  same  pulpit  as  I  was  in 
at  twenty-five.  Here  I  was  married  ;  and  in  the  little 
graveyard  not  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I  write,  I 
laid  my  poor  little  wife  many  and  many  a  December 
day  ago.  And  yet  if  I  am  somewhat  lonely,  and  if 
my  ambitions  have  not  been  realised,  still  I  think  I 
may  thank  God,  without  anything  of  the  Pharisee 
spirit,  that  my  old  age  is  not  a  sour  one.  Perhaps  I 
should  thank  also  one  bright  figure  that  lit  it  up ;■  but 
of  that  anon.  One  peculiarity  of  Craigmuir  was,  that 
it  had  only  one  church.  Xow  I  have  no  objections 
to  Dissenting  churches.  I  do  not  agree  with  .people 
who  cry  out  about  dissensions  in  the  Church  being 
such  a  grievous  thing.  Different  people  see  things 
differently,  and  for  my  part  I  think  it  would  be  all 
right  if  the  ministers  were  not  so  jealous  of  one  an- 
other. "After  all,"  as  old  Mrs  Turpie,  the  shoe- 
maker's mother,  used  to  say,  —  "after  all,  if  the 
gospel's  the  same,  what  although  the  name's  different  1 
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A  cast  coat  and  a  dead  craw  are  baith  tawtie -bogles." 
Perhaps  I  needn't  have  troubled  you  with  my  views 
on  these  things,  but  the  romance  of  my  later  days  (I 
always  think  of  it  as  my  romance)  has  taught  me  that 
there  is  not  very  much  in  the  outward  appearance  and 
opinions  of  men. 

In  these  matters  I  differed  from  Mr  Fleming  of 
liathillet.  "  The  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  land 
and  of  our  forefathers,"  he  would  say  ;  "  and  it  does 
not  become  the  peasantry,  my  reverend  sir,  to  set  up 
churches  of  their  own." 

Mr  Fleming  always  conducted  his  arguments  on 
Hi  is  grand  scale,  and  T  did  not  care  to  argue  with 
him.  You  see,  there  was  no  chance  of  convincing 
him,  because  he  never  would  see  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  convinced.  He  was  a  Tory;  and  although 
we  could  always  end  our  discussions  with  identical 
opinions  about  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
question,  still  on  must  points  in  politics  we  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye.  I  always  thought  there  was  a  want 
of  breadth  of  view  about  him,  but  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing against  his  charity.  lie  was  ever  ready  with 
his  money  to  help  me  in  all  good  works,  although 
perhaps  his  reason  for  so  doing  would  not  have  been 
plea-in-  to  many  folks  nowadays.  He  would  almost 
have  given  up  Eathillet  as  soon  as  he  would  have 
allowed  that  the  duty  of  wealth  is  to  provide  for  the 
less  wealthy.  He  did  not  read  that  in  his  liible,  I 
have  heard  him  say  wrathfully.      I  do  not  think  he 
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looked  upon  himself  as  being  privileged  in  giving  of 
his  means  so  much  as  those  who  received  of  it  were. 
And  yet  he  gave  mostly  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  which  lias  often  led  me  to  think  that  the  grace 
of  God  guides  the  sentiments  of  men  generation  by 
generation  in  the  way  of  progress  far  more  effectively 
than  modern  revolutionaries.  It  was  this  goodness  of 
heart  as  Avell  as  his  stateliness  of  manner  that  im- 
pressed upon  the  village  mind  that  Mr  Fleming  was 
a  gentleman.  And  then,  too,  he  was  a  laird ;  for, 
though  Eathillet  was  small,  still  it  belonged  to  him. 
It  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations,  and  j\Ir 
Fleming  held  the  possession  of  it  the  dearest  thing  in 
life.  It  was  a  lovely  place.  It  lay  farther  up  than  the 
village,  its  farmhouse  nestling  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  West  Law,  its  fields  running  right  up  so  close  to 
the  crest  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  from  the  windows 
where  they  ended  and  where  the  heather  began.  The 
march-dike  running  up  the  slope  also,  divided  Eath- 
illet from  Little  Goat  farm.  Though  lying  thus  side 
by  side,  so  that  you  stepped  from  the  steading  of  the 
one  into  that  of  the  other  by  simply  crossing  the  dike 
between  them,  still  the  two  were  very  different  in 
nature  and  in  appearance.  Eathillet  House  looked 
upon  a  shrubbery  in  which  clustered  the  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  encroaching  upon  the  untidily  kept  lawn 
from  which  you  stepped  on  to  the  noble  slope.  From 
Little  Goat,  on  the  other  hand,  no  verdant  fields  could 
be  seen  through  the  trees,  but  massive  crags  and  a 
T.s. — vi.  z 
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rocky  summit.  East  from  the  plantation  lay  a  little 
orchard,  a  hum  running  at  its  side  dividing  it  from 
the  garden  which  sloped  up  the  hill.  From  this 
orchard  you  again  looked  upon  the  green  pastures  and 
sheep-dotted  fields. 

Alongside  of  this  orchard  ran  the  footpath  from  the 
village  to  the  hill,  and  this  -was  my  favourite  walk. 
( >ne  day — I  remember  still  how  peaceful  it  was  there 
that  June  morning — I   sauntered  up  tins  path,  and 
walking  along  the  burn-side,  sat  down  with  my  book 
— it  was  a  copy  of  A  Keinpis — under  one  of  the  "Id 
gnarled  apnle-trees  which  checkered  the  grass  of  the 
orchard  with  their  shadows.     I  was  sitting  enjoying 
my  old  mmik,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  reverie  on 
fifty  and  one  things  of  bygone  days,  when  I  heard  a 
crackling  of  branches,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  strap- 
ping young  fellow- come  through  the  plantation,  whom 
I  recognised  as  John    Fleming.      I  was  going  to  rise 
at  once  to  meet  him,  when  I    thought   I  would  take 
him  by  surprise,  but  he  turned  to  the  right  and  made 
for  the  garden-gate.       lie  sprang  over  it,  landing  a 
little  way   up  the'  walk    beside  the  sweet-pea   hedge 
that  bordered  it,  but  stopped  short  with  a  start.      He- 
fore  him,  bending  over  a  rhubarb-bed,  her  hair  shin- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  and  her  face  rosy  with  stooping, 
was  a  young  girl  gathering  the   vegetables  into  the 
basket  which  she  made  with  her  outstretched  apron. 
She,  too,  rose  with  a  start,  and  in  so  doing  the  corner 
of   her  apron   slipped   from   her  hand,  ami  the   cauli- 
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flower  and  cabbage  came  skipping  down  the  path  to 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  from 
me,  with  Mary  after  them  flying  in  the  shadow  of  her 
golden  hair,  and  like  a  fairy  horsewoman  spearing  the 
enemy,  bending  to  stop  some  vegetable  in  its  flight. 
Seeing  that  his  presence  had  caused  the  disaster,  John 
could  not  but  hasten  after  her  and  lend  his  assistance. 
He  was  down  on  his  knees  before  her  in  a  twinkling, 
and  I  laughed  to  see  through  the  hedge  the  stately 
young  laird  of  Eathillet  tenderly  tucking  in  some 
rhubarb  and  cabbage.  It  was  not  until  on  his  knees 
he  looked  up  into  her  laughing  eyes  that  he  seemed 
to  see  she  was  pretty.  And  then  he  thought  he  saw 
some  absurdity  in  his  position.  Xot  that  there  was 
great  absurdity  in  it,  but  young  men  like  to  imagine 
there  is  when  there  is  a  pretty  young  woman  in  the 
case,  and  that  some  explanation  is  necessary.  I  could 
read  all  this  in  John's  face ;  and  though  I  felt  like 
an  eavesdropper,  still  I  could  not  have  gone  off  with- 
out John's  seeing  me. 

"lam  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  mishap," 
he  said,  as  her  eyes  twinkled  with  amusement.  "  I 
was  having  my  usual  look  round ;  my  name  is  Flem- 
ing— Eathillet,  you  know.  I  like  to  have  a  flying- 
visit  to  the  old  haunts,  and  took  the  liberty  of  cross- 
ing through  your  garden." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary,  a  little  demurely  now,  "  you  are 
Mr  Fleming  ;  I  am  Mary  D'Argy.  I  am  so  sorry  to 
trouble  you,"  she  went  on,  not   able  to  repress  her 
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amusement,  and  shaking  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  added,  as  the  last  of  the  truant 
vegetables  was  safely  tucked  in. 

They  walked  hack  up  the  path  in  silence,  John 
wondering  all  the  time  who  this  beauty  could  be  who 
had  invaded  the  Galloways'  solitude.  He  had  not 
heard  of  Mary's  arrival.  Presently  the  beauty  an- 
swered for  herself — 

"  This  is  such  a  pretty  garden,  I  think;  don't  you1? 
I  like  to  pass  the  mornings  in  it.  I  live  at  Little 
Goat  now,  you  know,  Avith  my  aunt  Mrs  Galloway." 

When  they  came  to  the  garden-gate  John  opened 
it  for  her. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  in  return  to  John's  salute; 
and  giving  her  eyes  and  arms  a  slight  arch,  expressive 
of  friendship  I  suppose,  she  tripped  through  the  plan- 
tation, and  was  soon  lost  to  his  view. 

I  began  to  be  very  busy  with  my  book  ;  John  did 
not  come  my  way,  however,  but  walked  as  far  as  the 
mill-pond.  lie  then  retraced  his  steps,  hoping,  most 
likely,  to  find  Mary  in  the  plantation  again.  And 
yel  1  believe  he  would  have  avoided  her  had  she  been 
i  here. 

That  afternoon  I  had  a  visit  from  John  Fleming. 
I!'-  was  an  only  son,  and  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  very  young.  He  inherited  from  her  an  impul- 
sive nature,  which,  under  the  influence  of  his  father, 
was  hid  by  a  staid  and  formal  manner.  Or  rather  I 
should  say — for  there  was  no  trace  of  hypocrisy  about 
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him — his  father's  teaching  had  encrusted  his  nature 
with  a  shell  of  cold  habit,  which  had  to  be  broken 
before  the  impatient  nature  manifested  itself.  The 
teaching  was  of  a  peculiar  type.  It  was  the  same  as 
old  Mr  Fleming  had  himself  received.  To  obey  his 
parents,  to  love  his  God,  and  to  stick  to  Eathillet — 
that  was  the  basis  of  it.  Gradually  these  were 
widened  out  into  the  chief  doctrines  of  Scottish  Cal- 
vinism. So  John  grew  in  piety.  Obedience  to  his 
father's  commands  was  second  nature  with  him.  Love 
towards  God  he  imagined — perhaps  rightly — that  he 
had.  So  he  grew  up  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  A 
speculative  lad  would  have  had  many  questions  to  ask 
before  accepting  the  doctrines  Mr  Fleming  held.  If 
John  had  questionings,  he  never  expressed  them  to 
me.  He  was  not  speculative.  In  learning  to  obey 
his  father,  he  learned  to  believe  his  father  was  always 
right.  That  this  last  doctrine  implied  that  many, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  people,  were  often  wrong,  is 
evident.  John  did  not  seem  to  see  this  when  he  be- 
lieved that  his  father  was  always  right.  Quite  in 
keeping  with  this,  indeed  part  of  it,  was  his  pride. 
It  was  the  pride  of  the  Flemings  in  their  fathers, 
and  their  fathers'  home.  I  do  believe  it  was  always 
John's  joy  and  consolation  that  he  was  a  Fleming  of 
Eathillet. 

John  came  up  with  the  old  frank  and  sedate  look. 
I  had  not  seen  much  of  him  since  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh. 
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"  So  you  have  left  your  office,  your  father  tells  me," 
I  said,  after  we  had  exchanged  greetings. 

"  Yes,  Mr  Dobie.  You  see,  I'd  rather  stay  at  home 
and  farm  Rathillet,  but  then  my  father  will  have  me 
go  into  a  firm  of  lawyers.  He's  afraid  farming  won't 
pay  in  itself  now.  He  wishes  me  to  have  two  strings 
to  my  bow." 

"  And  your  classes  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  am  finished  now.  I  can  put  up  my  sign 
Avhenever  I  wish.  But  Bathillet  is  looking  beautiful, 
and  I'm  loath  to  go  away  again." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  I  said ;  "  I  was  up  the 
Law  to-day,  and  it  was  lovely." 

"Do  yen  know  the  Galloways  of  Little  Goat,  Mr 
Dobie  ? "  John  asked,  further  on. 

"  Xo,"  I  replied,  feeling  a  little  ashamed  and  a 
little  amused  at  the  question,  for  it  recalled  the  inci- 
dent of  the  morning.  "Being  Catholics,  of  course 
they  don't  come  in  my  way.  1  happen  to  know  their 
niece.     I  have  met  her.'' 

"What  sort  of  folks  are  they  V  continued  John, 
not  heeding  my  remark  about  Mary. 

"  People  say  he  is  a  good  farmer,  but  they  do  in  it- 
visit  hereabout      Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  John  ;  and  we  changed 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  that  all  that  evening 
my  mind  ran  on  John  Fleming.  I  had  my  whole 
parish  to  think  of,  and   my  sermon,  and  my  visita- 
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tions ;  and  yet  Mary  D'Argy  and  John  Fleming  were 
ever  coming  back  to  my  mind. 

I  was  often  up  during  the  next  week  or  two  at  my 
favourite  haunt  by  the  burn-side.  I  used  always  to 
see  Mary  in  the  little  garden,  but  I  never  met  John 
in  my  walks.  I  don't  know  if  Mary  ever  thought  of 
meeting  him  there  again.  "Women,  for  all  that  is 
said  about  their  want  of  reasonableness,  are  not  so 
apt  as  men  are  to  weave  every  new  face  into  their 
lives.  There  is  a  tradition  among  them  that  their 
life  is  especially  guided  by  fate.  It  is  not  for  them 
to  go  forth  and  seek  the  prince,  but  it  is  for  them  to 
receive  him.  Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  did 
think  of  him.  And  a  woman  does  not  require  to  be 
very  romantic  to  wish  that  when  the  prince  does  come 
who  is  to  carry  her  off,  it  may  not  be  with  a  leap  over 
the  garden-gate  to  find  her  stooping  over  a  cabbage- 
plot.  So  when  she  passed  down  the  garden-walk,  she 
was  perhaps  laughing  a  little  bitterly,  and  thinking- 
less  of  John  than  of  herself  and  the  cauliflower.  I 
Avas  not  sure  what  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  when 
I  saw  her  glance  at  the  gate  of  a  morning.  Was  she 
wondering  if  he  would  come  again1?  Or  was  she 
thinking  only  that  if  he  did  come  he  would  find  her 
better  prepared  1 

But  although  I  did  not  see  any  more  between 
Mary  and  John,  they  had  met  again  not  long  after- 
wards. 

John  was  driving  home  one  afternoon,  when,  about 
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a  mile  from  Little  Goat,  he  passed  Mary.  They 
bowed,  and  he  pulled  up. 

"  Can  I  drive  you  home,  Miss  D'Argy  ?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr  Fleming.  I  came  out  for  a 
walk  ;  but  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  I  was 
ever  to  get  up  this  hill  in  this  burning  sun." 

I  can  understand  it  all.  He  didn't  know  why  lie 
had  asked  her,  and  now  that  she  had  agreed  so  readily 
and  was  seated  beside  him,  he  must  have  fumed  at 
his  imprudence.  He  didn't  like  her  any  the  better 
for  having  agreed  so  readily.  What  would  his  father 
say  if  he  met  him  and  this  girl  D'Argy  driving  along 
this  road  together  1  And  then  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  thinking  of  what  his  father  or  other  people 
would  say.  Was  he  not  a  man  now  ?  If  he  did  not 
cave, -—seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, — 
what  did  it  matter  what  others  thought?  "Was  not 
Miss  D'Argy  a  neighbour?  It  is  strange  hew  neigh- 
bourly young  men  sometimes  become.  He  whipped 
his  horse  into  a  gallop  in  his  impatience  with  himself, 
lie  felt  relieved  by  the  strain  on  his  arms.  The  ex- 
ercise helped  to  work  off  his  wrath. 

"Oh,  I  do  like  driving  so  much,"  cried  Mary,  ex- 
hilarated with  the  vaulting  motion.  "And  I  get  so 
little  of  it,"  she  added,  with  a  regretful  sigh.  But 
he  was  t"<>  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
notice  thk 

"  "Why  so?"   he  asked,  carelessly. 

"Because,"  said    Mary,    very  gravely, —  "because 
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everybody  here  is  not  so  kind  as  you  are.  I  mean," 
she  added,  seeing  a  frown  gather  on  his  face,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  ill-pleased  at  the  implied  criti- 
cism of  their  neighbours,  among  whom  she  remem- 
bered was  old  Mr  Fleming — "  I  mean,  that  you  are 
very  kind." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  logical,  Miss  D'Argy,  any 
more  than  other  young  ladies,"  replied  John,  not  sure 
if  she  Avas  making  fun  of  him  or  not.  Somehow  he 
still  remembered  that  she  had  laughed  at  him  and  the 
cabbages. 

When  they  came  to  the  entrance  to  Little  Goat, 
Mary  got  down.  In  doing  so,  some  of  the  trappings 
caught  a  chain  that  hung  round  her  neck,  and  jerked 
something  out  of  its  hiding-place  in  her  bosom.  It 
Avas  a  little  crucifix. 

Poor  Mary's  eyes  fell  as  she  saAAr  John's  gaze  upon 
it.  She  felt  like  a  guilty  thing  before  him.  In  a 
AAreak  moment  she  had  hidden  from  sight  the  siq-n  of 
her  religion  which  she  A\Tould  not  give  up  ;  and  noAv, 
as  she  thought,  this  person  AAdio  had  been  so  kind  to 
her  had  discovered  the  deception.  Yes — and  she  Avas 
angry  A\dth  herself  for  thinking  of  it — he  had  dis- 
covered the  crucifix  also. 

"  Mr  Fleming,"  she  said,  AAdth  her  eyes  still  on  the 
ground,  "I  am  a  Catholic," — and  she  added,  "like 
my  aunt  and  uncle." 

"  I  knoAAr,"  said  John. 

She  looked  up  eagerly. 
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"Did  you  know  before  the  crucifix • — before  you 
asked  me  to  drive  1 " 

"  I  didn't  think  of  it  before,  at  least  I  imagined 
you  were  tired  walking,  so  I  asked  you,"  replied 
John,  seeing,  with  much  more  acuteness  than  I 
would  have  credited  him  with,  the  drift  of  her 
questions,    and   wishing   to   shield   her  from  herself. 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  hesitatingly,  and  then 
looking  up  she  asked,  "  Would  you  have  asked  me 
to  drive  had  you  known?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  Miss  D'Argy?" 

"  Because  no  other  one  would  have  asked  me ; 
because  I  am  sorry  I  hid  the  crucifix — indeed  1  am 
sorry." 

And  it  was  with  a  truly  penitent  heart  that  Mary 
walked  up  the  avenue  to  Little  Goat.  She  had 
sinned  towards  her  religion,  and,  she  felt,  towards 
John  also.  The  heavy  burden  on  her  mind  was 
lightened  by  a  feeling,  too  deep  down  in  her  heart  to 
be  expressed  (else  it  would  have  1  in  night  forth  fresh 
tears  of  contrition),  that  somehow  she  had  found 
sympathy. 

Ah,  dear  me,  what  mortals  we  are!  —  like  rats 
kicking  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  thinking  it  is 
the  whole  world  we  are  fighting.  We  Protestants 
show  contempt  for  Catholics,  and  the  Catholics 
excommunicate  us  Protestants.  But,  after  all,  the 
heart's  pangs  of  all  true  natures  for  sin  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  religion  may  be  ;   that  will  only  give 
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colour  to  the  heart's  cry  and  direct  its  prayer.  The 
sense  of  shame  in  the  Catholic  girl's  heart  was  the 
same  as  in  any.  Only  she  found  relief  according  to 
her  religion.  In  a  corner  of  the  plantation  was  a 
clump  of  trees,  whose  overhanging  "branches  formed 
an  enclosure  which  hy  some  freak  of  fancy  the  girl 
had  made  her  oratory.  On  a  great  oak  towards  the 
east  she  had  cut  with  her  own  hand  the  rough  image 
of  a  cross,  and  hither  she  now  came  and  confessed 
her  sin. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  time  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Galloways.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  my  housekeeper  brought  in  a  note,  saying 
at  the  same  time  with  apparent  Avonderment  that 
Galloway's  boy  had  brought  it.  I  was  myself  con- 
siderably surprised  at  getting  a  letter  from  that 
quarter,  but  I  did  not  like  to  show  it,  and  dismissed 
her  with  a  remark  about  having  some  members 
among  the  farm-servants  at  Little  Goat.  My  wonder- 
ment increased  greatly,  however,  when  I  opened  the 
note  and  learned  that  the  writer,  Patrick  Galloway, 
would  take  the  liberty  of  paying  me  a  visit  that 
afternoon.  I  finished  my  coffee  and  toast  amidst 
much  speculation  as  to  what  could  possibly  induce 
Farmer  Galloway  to  call  upon  me,  and  yet  somehow 
I  could  not  but  come  back  to  the  idea  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  Mary  D'Argy.  And  it  turned 
out  I  was  right  in  this.  Indeed  Mr  Galloway  seemed 
to  think  I  should  take  it  for  granted,  for  when  my 
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housekeeper  ushered  the  farmer  and  his  wife  up- 
stairs, and  he,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  showed 
Mrs  Galloway  into  my  study,  he  bade  me  good 
morning,  and  apologised  for  bringing  his  wife  with 
him,  because  "  she  could  tell  ye  mair  aboot  the  lass 
than  mysel'." 

"  I  presume  you  refer  to  your  niece,  I  think  it  is — 
Miss  D'Argy  at  any  rate,"  I  said. 

"Of  coorse  it's  aboot  Mary  we  cam'.  Perhaps  I 
needna  apologeese  for  coram',  seeing  it's  for  her  as  ye 
ken,  and  no'  oorsel's,  though  we're  a'  of  a  different 
persuasion  frae  you." 

"  I  understand  Miss  D'Argy  thinks  with  you  in 
religious  matters,"  I  replied;  "but  in  no  case,  I 
hope,  would  any  apology  be  necessary." 

"I  tell't  ye  so,  Patrick,"  chimed  in  Mrs  Galloway, 
eagerly.  "  1  kent  the  minister's  no'  the  man  to  turn 
his  face  frae  us  because  we're  Catholics.  My  man, 
Mr  Dobie,  has  been  puttin'  all'  an'  all'  askin'  ye, 
fearin'  ye  michtna  care  to  ha'e  dealin's  wi'  the  likes 
o'  us,  though  I'm  sure  ye  looked  like  a  friendly  ane. 
Didna  I  tell  ye,  Patrick?" 

Mr  Galloway  was  smiling  now,  as  if  the  whole 
object  of  his  visit  was  settled  satisfactorily,  and 
murmuring,  "Ye  was  always  a  shrewd  ane,  Katie," 
while  his  wife  went  on — 

"Ye  see,  sir,  Mary  was  weel  brocht  up  afore  she 
cam'  to  us, — no'  but  what  she's  been  that  at  Little 
Goat  as  wee]  ;  but  her  feyther  and  mither  dee'd,  and 
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she  cam'  to  us  a  bit  silly  lass  rising  seventeen,  and 
ower  auld  for  schnlin'.  And  she  didna  need  it 
muckle,  for  she  was  a  weel-  learned  lass,  d'ye  see, 
sir  1 " 

I  told  her  I  followed  her  perfectly,  and  that  from 
the  little  I  had  seen  of  Miss  D'Argy  she  seemed  an 
accomplished  young  lady. 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Galloway.  "  Accom- 
plishments is  what  we  want,  sir.  Ye  see,  we're 
getting  auld,  and  farmin's  no  jist  coining  money — 
isn't  it  no',  Patrick  1 — and  the  lass  left  withoot  a 
copper  forby  some  insurance — for  my  brither  was  aye 
an  extravagant  chiel — what's  the  lassie  to  do  when 
we're  awa'  1 " 

"  I  see  the  position  plainly  enough,  Mrs  Galloway," 
I  said,  "so  far  as  Miss  Mary's  future  is  concerned, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  way  I  can  help 
you  in  your  difficulty." 

"  Weel,  sir,  we  thocht,"  continued  Mrs  Galloway, 
evidently  disappointed  at  my  want  of  sharpness,  and 
really  she  had  some  cause  to  be  so,  "  if  the  lass  had 
some  accomplishments,  she  micht  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing by-and-by,  if  it  was  needed — teach,  or  siclike — 
if  it  was  needed,  mind.  And  ye  ken,  sir,"  she  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  while  her  husband  bent  forward  to 
catch  the  precious  words — "  ye  ken,  sir,  they  micht 
draw  the  young  men — accomplishments  micht." 

"  But,  madam,"  I  said,  amused,  but  perplexed  more 
and  more,  "  I  am  not  young,  and  I  am  not  suited,  nor, 
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I  know,  would  you  desire  me,  to  be  a  decoy-duck  ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  see  how  else  I  am  to  aid  you." 

"  By  the  blessed  Mary,"  cried  Mrs  Galloway,  "  d'ye 
think  we  women  think  o'  nothing  but  men1?  Begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  what  we  thocht  was,  you  are 
accomplished,  sir,  we  ha'e  heard ;  and  could  you  no' 
teach  oor  Mary  to  be  so?" 

"  Ah,  madam,  I  see  now,"  I  said.  "  You  flatter 
me  much,  but  I  am  not  what  the  world  calls  accom- 
plished. Once  I  may  have  been,  but  now  my  learning 
is  old  and  musty,  and  not  such  as  would  benefit  Miss 
D'Argy." 

I  said  this  by  way  of  answer.  I  was  in  a  per- 
plexed state  of  mind,  as  I  really  desired  to  assist 
these  worthy  folks,  for  such  I  already  saw  they  were, 
and  I  did  not  wish  them  to  suppose  that  I  was  giving 
them  a  cold  shoulder  on  account  of  their  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  was  well  up  in  years,  and  the  cares 
of  my  parish  were  just  heavy  enough  for  me.  Besides, 
I  did  not  know  how  my  parishioners  would  take  my 
connection — even  official — with  the  Galloways. 

'•And  further,"  I  said,  '-'should  not  Miss  D'Argy 
herself  be  consulted  in  this  matter?  She  would  not 
•  ■are,  I  should  think,  to  be  taught  by  one  who  by  his 
position " 

"  That's  your  mistake,  sir,"  broke  in  Mr  Galloway. 
"Mary's  set  her  mind  on't.  Ye  may  think  weel  on't, 
but  yo're  in  her  good  books,  ye  are.  Kind  o'  natural 
fancy  like." 
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"Hush,  Patrick!"  interrupted  his  wife;  "ye're 
ever  like  yer  mare  Maggie,  for  going  doon  by-ways. 
I  asked  Mary,  an'  she  is  quite  pleased.  She  goes 
for  singing  to  Craiginuir,  and  we  was  wonderin'  if 
you  couldna  teach  her  French  an'  German,  and  some 
o'  them  furrin  tongues." 

So  it  came  about  that  twice  a-Aveek  I  went  to 
Little  Goat  to  instruct  Mary  in  French  and  German. 
I  found  her  well  on  in  both  languages,  so  we  were 
enabled  to  read  the  classics  together.  Sometimes  I 
taught  in  the  little  dining-room  at  Little  Goat  ;  but 
oftener,  during  the  summer,  we  took  our  chairs  out 
to  the  orchard,  and  placing  them  beneath  one  of  the 
old  apple-trees,  read  away  through  the  morning  hours. 
We  do  not  follow  the  example  of  old-world  thinkers. 
You  read  of  these  men  at  their  writing  and  garden- 
ing ;  but  we  do  our  reading  without  our  gardening 
now.  And  yet  you  will  find  Ave  let  in  the  sun  upon 
us,  or  go  out  to  the  sun  to  think,  but  Ave  cannot. 
But  these  old  men  used  to  prune  their  bushes  and 
graft  their  trees  in  the  sunny  afternoons  ;  and  as 
they  worked,  the  sun  mellowed  their  thoughts,  and 
nourished  their  fancies  to  full  blossoming  like  the 
buds  upon  their  trees.  During  the  reading  Ave  would 
stop  to  discuss  some  point,  and  from  that  Ave  would 
wander  into  Avide  fields  of  conversation.  For  though 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  in  honour  bound 
to  respect  the  trust  of  the  farmer  and  his  Avife  not  to 
disturb  her  faith  in  the  tenets  of  her  religion,  still 
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Mary  was  frank  and  free  with  me,  and  there  was  no 
restraint  in  her  conversation.  Day  by  day  I  found 
myself  drawn  into  friendship  with  the  gentle  girl. 
Often  after  our  reading  we  would  wander  off  along 
the  burn,  or  on  a  clear  day  climb  the  hill  and  see  the 
panorama  of  country  for  miles  around. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  these  walks  we  were 
joined  by  John  Fleming.  Mary  met  him  as  frankly 
as  she  did  me,  but  I  saw  quite  well  that  John  was 
smitten  by  her  charms.  I  saw  quite  well,  too,  that 
they  met  often.  The  fact  is,  if  love  were  not  so 
blind,  John  would  have  seen  that  he  had  been  I 
falling  in  love  with  Mary  D'Argy  since  the  incident 
of  the  drive.  Love  feeds  upon  reflection  rather  than 
contemplation,  and  little  communications  in  the  na- 
ture of  confidences  go  far  to  kindle  the  flame.  John 
had  driven  home  that  afternoon  in  which  he  had  set 
down  Mary  at  Little  Ooat  avenue,  with  the  intention 
of  avoiding  her  altogether.  Uut  he  was  no  wiser 
than  his  fellow-men,  and  came  back  like  a  moth  to 
the  flame.  Neither  was  he  so  much  more  hones! 
that  he  would  have  admitted  the  fad  to  himself  had 
he  seen  it.  Life  is  very  much  guided  by  our  circum- 
stances after  all.  I  have  often  felt  doubtful  when 
preaching  about  the  necessity  of  each  man  finding 
out  his  mission  in  life,  if  it  was  a  good  doctrine. 
Perhaps  we  are  better  not  to  calculate  in  what  chan- 
nels our  lives  are  to  flow — we  will  generally  hit  upon 
the  wrong  one.     Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  am 
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getting  too  broad  in  my  ideas.  Perhaps  I  am.  But 
I  think  a  patient,  contented,  trustful  walking  in  the 
path  at  your  feet,  is  better  than  the  most  enthusiastic 
journey  along  a  path  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
for  yourself  is  the  path  for  your  life. 

John  Fleming  would  not  perhaps  have  chosen  this 
path  along  which  he  was  now  walking.  I  am  sure 
that  when  they  met,  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
crucifix,  which  Mary,  I  noticed,  always  wore  upon 
her  breast :  still,  more  and  more  each  felt  that  the 
cross  lay  between  them.  And  as  John  in  his  wan- 
derings through  Bathillet  came  upon  familiar  scenes, 
and  recognised  that  for  him  their  old  charm  was  gone, 
he  would  shudder,  and  a  fear  would  seize  him  of  this 
new  face  that  was  coming  between  him  and  them. 
"What  did  it  mean  this  new  face  coming  between  him 
and  Bathillet  1  He  would  not  admit  to  himself  what 
it  meant.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  come  between  him 
and  his  home.  But  every  day  he  desired  Mary's 
presence  more  and  more.  They  met  in  the  fields, 
or  the  woods,  or  the  orchard.  Their  talk  was  of  the 
flowers  and  the  fields,  and  the  ways  of  birds ;  some- 
times of  books,  and  sometimes  they  would  walk  long 
in  silence.  But  to  love  and  religion  their  toncmes 
were  tied.  Once  only  their  talk  touched  upon  the 
difference  that  lay  between  them. 

"Ah,"  Mary  said,  in  reply  to  some  hasty  remark 
of  John's  about  the  worship  of  the  Virgin — "  ah,  if 
you  were  a  woman  you  would  realise  what  it  is  to 
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have  a  woman  to  lean  upon  —  to  pray  to.  What 
would  I  have  done  when  my  mother  died  had  not 
the  blessed  Mother  been  a  comforter  to  me  1  But 
yon  are  a  man." 

"  Bnt  men  do  require  a  woman   to :'  he  was 

going  to  have  said  "love,"  but  he  stopped.  "For- 
give me,  Mary,  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  it," 
Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  unbended  himself  so  to  her,  and  that  is 
woman's  conquest. 

"  We  will  never  quarrel  about  that,"  she  said, 
"will  we?"  in  that  naive  manner  which  so  fascinated 
Jolm.  "  We  all  pray  to  the  same  Father,"  she  added 
piously,  and  John  acquiesced.  The  last  trace  of  the 
hardness  of  his  early  training  was  fast  disappearing. 
But  they  avoided  the  subject  afterwards. 

One  afternoon  they  started  to  climb  the  hill  to- 
gether. Hall-way  up  there  is  an  old  road  lying  be- 
tween two  fields,  in  which  the  whins  grow  rank, 
while  a  pathway  runs  zigzag  among  them.  Here 
there  is  always  a  sense  of  great  quiet.  jSTothing 
breaks  the  silence  save  the  droning  of  the  bees  or 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  unless  it  is  a  village  holi- 
day, and  then  troops  of  village  children  come  up  here 
to  pull  the  brambles  and  the  raspberries,  ami  sport 
and  laugh  among  the  whins,  the  whole  day  long.  As 
they  were  going  along  this  road  they  saw  coming 
through  the  whins  a  figure  which  both  knew  well. 
It  was  John's   father.     Their  conversation  died  up  on 
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their  lips.  Mary  was  filled  with  a  little  of  the  awe 
which  Mr  Fleming  inspired  in  the  country-side,  and 
her  natural  modesty  made  her  heart  beat  quick  at  the 
sight  of  her  lover's  father.  For  there  could  he  no 
denying  they  were  lovers,  though  no  word  of  love 
had  passed  between  them.  But  John  felt  that  at  last 
what  he  had  feared  for  long,  but  had  not  dared  to 
put  into  words,  had  come.  He  feared  lest  his  father 
would  speak  out  there,  before  Mary,  all  the  anger 
that  he  knew  was  in  his  heart.  But  when  they 
passed,  Mr  Fleming  made  no  sign  of  stopping.  He 
stepped  among  the  brambles  at  the  pathway's  edge, 
and  lifting  his  hat  as  they  passed,  bowed  his  grey 
head  in  a  cold  stately  manner,  and  continued  his 
way  down  the  field.  John  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  understood  his  father  well  enough,  and  what  this 
politeness  meant,  but  his  whole  feeling  Avas  one  of 
pity  for  Mary,  and  his  strongest  desire  was  to  stave 
off  the  wound  to  her  feelings.  They  both  felt  some- 
thing had  happened,  and  they  both  felt  now  how 
closely  their  lives  had  come  together.  The  entrance 
of  a  friend  is  often  a  mirror  in  which  we  see  our 
actions  in  a  true  light,  and  to  these  two  the  true 
meaning  of  the  intercourse  was  reflected  in  this  meet- 
ing with  Mr  Fleming.  John's  true  nature  beat  against 
the  circumstances  that  hemmed  him  in.  In  a  moment 
he  threw  off  the  influence  of  his  early  training. 

"When  they  issued  from  the  road  to  the  hillside 
again,    the    sun  was   setting,    and  before  their  eyes 
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Eathillet  and  Little  Goat  lay  in  the  mellow  light, 
the  tips  of  the  trees  around  them  just  catching  the 
sun's  last  rays,  while  the  village  and  farmyards  and 
fields  farther  down  in  the  valley  were  already  bathed 
in  the  grey  twilight.  Often  had  the  same  scene 
presented  itself  to  John,  but  never  before  had  he 
looked  upon  it  with  such  emotion.  The  beautiful 
home  of  his  fathers  !  Beside  him,  the  girl  he  loved. 
"Why  did  these  two  thus  stand  out  separate  in  his 
mind  1 

"You  love  Rathillet  very  much,  Mr  Fleming?" 
Mary  said  to  him. 

He  started  at  the  question,  which  seemed  to  drive 
home  the  fear  that  was  in  his  heart. 

"  Yes,  Miss  D'Argy,  I  love  Rathillet  very  much — 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  place  in  the  world." 

"Except  Little  Goat,  of  course,"  Mary  replied 
smilingly,  trying  to  break  the  gloom  that  had  fallen 
on  them  with  the  twilight. 

"  Oh,  nothing  separates  Rathillet  from  Little  Goat," 
John  said.     A  great  impulse  was  upon  him. 

"You  asked  me  just  now,"  he  continued,  "if  1 
loved  Rathillet,  and  I  do  love  Rathillet;  but  there 
is  some  one  I  love  far  more  than  Rathillet,  Mary, — 
you  know  who  I  mean;"  and  ere  they  turned  to  go 
homewards,  John  told  Mary  of  his  love,  which,  as  he 
told  it,  seemed  greater  than  he  himself  had  dreamed  : 
and  when  he  asked  her  if  his  love  was  returned  and 
if  she  would  be  his,  he  felt  an  arm  steal  into  his,  and 
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looking  down  at  her  bright  eyes,  heard  from  lips 
which  he  could  not  see  moving  in  the  darkness  though 
they  were  so  close  to  him — 

"  I  think  what  you  said  is  true,  John  :  nothing 
can  separate  Eathillet  from  Little  Goat." 

On  that  afternoon  on  which  these  things  which  I 
have  just  described  took  place,  I  walked  up  to  Ea- 
thillet to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Mr  Fleming. 
Although  so  often  at  Little  Goat,  I  had  been  less 
frequent  in  my  visits  to  Eathillet,  partly  because  the 
calls  upon  my  time  made  by  Mary  D'Argy's  French 
lessons  were  great,  and  partly  also  because  the  society 
at  Little  Goat  and  that  at  Eathillet  did  not  mix  well 
together.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  noticed,  that 
when  you  hear  a  piece  of  music,  it  somehow  gives 
you  a  preconceived  notion  of  what  any  air  should  be, 
and  when  you  hear  next  a  piece  of  a  different  school 
or  class,  it  jars  upon  you  somehow.  Well,  at  Little 
Goat  I  heard  this  piece  of  music  as  it  were,  and  as 
it  was  novel,  it  attracted  me,  and  stuck  by  me  ;  and 
somehow  the  music  of  Eathillet,  which  I  used  to 
think  all  in  all,  jarred  upon  me  considerably.  Still 
it  was  not  the  call  of  duty  only  that  led  me  to 
Eathillet. 

When  I  called  at  the  house  I  was  informed  that 
Mr  Fleming  Avas  not  in ;  but  the  housekeeper,  who 
was  an  old  servant  in  the  family,  having  been  in 
Eathillet  since  old  Mr  Fleming  Avas  a  young  man, 
politely  asked  me  to  step  in  and  aAvait  the  master's 
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return.  He  had  gone  up  the  hill,  but  was  expected 
to  return  shortly.  The  afternoon  was  so  very  pleas- 
ant, that  I  thought  I  would  take  a  stroll  in  the 
plantation,  and  return  in  time  to  take  tea  with  Mr 
Fleming. 

I  had  not  taken  many  turns  upon  the  lawn  when 
I  saw  Mr  Fleming  enter  Rathillet.  I  followed,  and 
found  old  Nancy  explaining  my  arrangement  as  I 
entered.  We  went  into  the  old  dining-room  and 
found  tea  ready,  and  so  sat  down  together  for  a  cup. 
The  table  was  set  for  three,  and  I  inquired  for  John, 
and  received  a  curt  reply  about  his  not  knowing 
where  he  was.  I  inquired  also  where  he  intended 
going. 

"To  the  devil,  I  think,"  replied  Mr  Fleming;  and 
as  1  began  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  added,  "Not  now, 
not  now,  Mr  Dobie — afterwards,  afterwards." 

I  felt  naturally  very  uncomfortable  under  this  style 
of  thing,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  away  early. 
But  shortly  afterwards  John  came  in.  There  was  a 
strained  feeling  in  US  all,  and  1  knew  perfectly  well 
that  something  unpleasanl  had  happened  between 
father  and  son.  1  was  glad  when  the  hour  for  prayers 
arrived,  and  the  maids  came  in  and  seated  themselves 
in  their  usual  uncomfortable  position  on  the  edges  of 
chairs  at  the  door. 

John  was  seated  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace, 
in  which  a  little  fire  had  been  lit — for  it  was  chilly 
at  night  now;  I  was  in  the  one  opposite;  while  his 
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father  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  began  the 
lesson.  It  was  a  fine  homely  scene,  and  seemed  so 
to  me  at  the  time ;  but  had  I  then  known  what  was 
working  in  the  mind  of  the  sharp-featured,  well-made 
young  man  opposite  me,  I  should  have  felt  it  strangely 
out  of  keeping. 

There  had  been  no  secrets  between  father  and  son 
before  this  friendship  with  Mary,  and  of  that  John 
had  been  persuading  himself  he  would  tell  his  father 
whenever  opportunity  occurred  ;  but  somehow  oppor- 
tunities seem  sensitive  of  a  repulse,  and  stay  away 
when  we  are  not  anxious  for  them.  To  tell  the 
truth,  there  had  been  no  secrets  between  them,  be- 
cause there  had  been  nothing  to  keep  secret.  There 
could  never  have  been  many  confidences,  for  theirs 
were  not  confidins;  natures. 

But  John  could  not  hide  from  himself  the  fact  that 
something  of  great  importance  had  been  happening, 
and  that  his  father  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  while  I 
think  it  was  only  natural  that  his  father  should  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance,  still  John's  conscience  smote 
him.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  exactly  conscience.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  conscience 
and  a  habit  of  mind — even  to  distinguish  it  from  our 
care  for  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  true  that  the 
impulsive  nature  in  John  had  broken  out  now — it 
had  done  so  completely  on  the  hillside  when  he  had 
declared  his  love  for  Mary,  at  a  time  when  it  might 
have  been  expected  he  would  be  silent.     But  habits 
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are  like  tight  boots.  They  leave  a  pinch  long  after 
we  have  taken  them  off.  So  while  his  father  was 
reading  the  lesson,  I  believe  John  would  not  have 
been  surprised  had  the  portion  read  been  the  story 
of  the  prodigal. 

When  Mr  Fleming  had  read  the  Scripture,  I 
prayed.  I  forget  what  for  now.  It  was  some  poor 
prayer,  commonplace.  If  I  had  only  known,  per- 
haps some  healing  word  might  have  stolen  into  the 
hearts  of  these  two  worshippers,  and  stopped  their 
wounds. 

But  when  prayers  were  over,  Mr  Fleming  replaced 
the  Bibles  on  a  side-table,  tore  off  the  day's  date 
from  a  little  calendar  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  going 
to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a  few  moments. 
When  the  maids  retired,  we  stood  in  that  sombre 
silence  which  is  allowed  before  the  tongue  is  bold 
enough  to  return  to  the  world  whither  the  thoughts 
have  already  flown. 

Before  I  had  time  to  withdraw,  John  said  to  his 
father — 

"Do  you  know  Miss  D'Argy,  father1?" 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  strained  relation  evident 
between  father  and  son,  told  me  all,  although  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  encounter  of  the  afternoon. 

"  Xo,"  Mr  Fleming  said,  seating  himself  in  the 
opposite  arm-chair  from  his  son,  at  the  same  time 
peremptorily  motioning  me  to  a  chair,  and  looking 
at  his  son  expectantly. 
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"  I  should  like  you  to  know  her,  because, 
because " 

"  Because  you  find  the  acquaintanceship  agreeable 
— and  so  you  suppose  I  would  also ;  but  that  does 
not  follow." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  sir,  although — I  do  find  it  so." 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  exactly  so,"  continued  the  old 
man ;  "  and  I  should  have  thought,  had  you  desired 
me  to  know  her,  there  would  have  been  some  occasions 
before — before  to-night — to  have  told  me  so.  You 
seem  to  have  known  her  for  some  time." 

"  Yes,"  returned  John ;  "  almost  since  I  came 
home  in  June." 

"  Mr  Fleming,"  I  said,  "  this  is  no  place  for  me — 
I  feel  I  am  intruding  now." 

"  Sit  still,  Mr  Dobie,  if  you  please.  My  son  has 
chosen  the  publicity  of  this  scandal — please  keep 
your  seat." 

John  looked  at  me  beseechingly,  and  I  stayed  on, 
though  I  feared  I  would  be  unable  to  assist  him. 

"  These  are  not  people  for  you  to  mix  with  and 
choose  your  friends  among,"  he  went  on,  "  and  you 
should  know  that,  though  you  don't  seem  to.  You 
are  the  first  Fleming  who  required  to  be  told  what 
his  proper  sphere  was.  Your  grandfather  did  not 
require  to  tell  me.  But  I  have  noticed  it  often. 
You  take  after  your  mother." 

"  But  you  have  never  told  me,"  said  John. 

"  Just   so,   I   never  told   you.     I   didn't  think   it 
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necessary  to  tell  you — more  fool  I.  But  I  tell  you 
now.  These  Galloways  are  not  the  people  I  wish  to 
associate  with,  and  neither  must  yon.  Catholics,  too, 
they  call  themselves — or  worse.  Bad  enough  if  they 
are  what  they  say,  Jesuitical  papists,  if  they  aren't 
infidels.  These  are  the  people  you  wished  me  to 
know ;  as  if  I  didn't  know  them  ! " 

"  But  it  was  Mary — Miss  D'Argy,  I  mean,  not  the 
Galloways." 

"  Miss  D'Argy.  Who  is  she,  pray?  One  of  them 
too.  Mary — Mary.  So  you  find  Mary's  acquaintance- 
ship agreeable,"  Mr  Fleming  went  on  in  his  anger. 
"  I  suppose  the  next  we'll  hear  is  that  you  have 
turned  Catholic,  and  have  fallen  in  love  with  her." 
"  You  know  well  enough  that  will  never  he." 
"  Well,   I  should  hope  not." 

"I   mean   about  turning   Catholic.      I  don't    and 
couldn't  believe  in  Catholicism  ;  but,  all  the   same, 

I  think  these  } pic  have  been  very  badly  treated. 

Mr  Galloway  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  honest 
man.  I  think  they  have  been  very  badly  used, — not 
by  us,  of  course,  for  we  have  no  cause  to  be  intimate 
with  them — at  least,  unless  we  care — but  by  their 
neighbours.  I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  shunned 
because  they  don't  happen  to  go  to  the  same  church 
as  others.  Very  little  good  the  church  seems  to  do 
some  of  them." 

"There  you   are,    Mr   Dobie,"   said   Mr   Fleming, 
turning  to  me.      "  Don't  speak  in  that  way  to  me, 
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sir.     If  that's  what  comes  of  Edinburgh,  the  sooner 
you  leave  the  better." 

"  As  for  the  other  thing,  father,"  John  continued, 
not  heeding  the  interruption  —  "  as  for  the  other 
thing,  that's  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about — 
that's  why  I  wished  you  to  know  Miss  D'Argy.  I 
do  love  her." 

Mr  Fleming  leapt  from  his  chair  and  paced  the 
room.  I  would  have  interposed,  but  a  look  from  him 
silenced  me.     "  Keep  your  seat,  Mr  Dobie." 

"  Listen  a  minute,"  John  cried,  rising  also  and 
standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  from  that  on 
which  Mr  Fleming  was.  "  Listen  a  minute,  father." 
"  Go  on,  sir  —  what  next  ?  In  love  with  Miss 
D'Argy.  Fleming  and  D'Argy — that  sounds  well! 
Precisely  what  I  said,  sir,"  he  went  on.  "  Wasn't  it, 
sir?"  referring  the  matter  to  me.  "Miss  D'Argy? 
Never!  A  Catholic,  a  deceiver,  a  very  scarlet 
woman ! " 

"  Father,"  shouted  John,  bringing  his  closed  hand 
down  upon  the  table  so  that  the  lamp  quivered; 
"how  can  you — how  dare  you — when  you  do  not 
know  her?" 

The  old  man  had  stopped  at  John's  interruption. 
His  face  grew  pale,  his  figure  trembled.  He  crossed 
the  room  with  a  deliberate  step,  and  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  son's  shoulders,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face. 

"  I  don't  know  her  ? "  he  said  in  a  low  tone ;  "  I 
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don't  know  her,  do  I  not1?  I  don't  know  her1?  Who 
is  to  blame  for  my  not  knowing  her  1 "  and  he  laughed 
aloud.  "  Oh,  John,  John,  I  am  disappointed  in 
you.  How  dare  1%  I  will  show  you  how  I  dare. 
Speak  another  word  to  that  woman,  and  you  leave 
Rathillet." 

"  Leave  Rathillet ! "  cried  John,  only  feeling  he 
had  received  a  blow.  "  Leave  Iiathillet !  Oh!  audi 
have  told  her  I  love  her!" 

"Another  word,  remember — on  your  honour — I 
trust  yon,"  the  old  man  went  on.  "  Oh,  you  do  nol 
love  her — you  cannot — you  must  not !  She  lias  be- 
witched you  with  her  arts  and  smiles.  A  Catholic  in 
Iiathillet — a  Catholic  to  sit  where  your  mother  sat. 
Oh,  don't  disgrace  us,  hoy!  Think  what  the  people 
will  say.  Our  influence  will  be  gone,  John — our 
influence  for  good.  You  must  give  her  up — you 
must   see   her   no   more." 

"  I  cannot,  father.  1  have  told  her  I  love  her— 
and  I  do  love  her.  And  she  is  a  lady,  father.  Is 
she  not,  Mr  DobieJ"  he  went  on,  trying  to  lead  his 
father's  mind  from  her  religion. 

"  si„.  is  a  Catholic." 

'•  And  you  are  quite  wrong,  father,  if  you  suppose 
the  Galloways  have  been  trying  to  make  me  a 
Catholic.  They  have  never  said  a  word  to  me  about 
their  religion  —  about  anything  almost  —  and  they 
daren't.  I  have  scarcely  spoken  a  word  to  them. 
As   for   Miss  D'Argy— — " 
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"  She  is  a  Catholic." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  Catholic.     She  told  me  so.     I  see 
it  now,  because  she  saw  how  we  hate  the  Catholics- 
yes,  hate  them — and.  so  she  told  me.     Was  that  like 
deceiving  me  ?  was  that  like  playing  arts  upon  me  1 
No,  I  cannot  give  her  up,- — I  dare  not  give  her  up." 

"Either  that  or  leave," — and  the  old  man  released 
his  grasp,  and  looked  on  ruthlessly. 

"  Then  I  must  leave  Kathillet,"  said  John,  in 
slow  distinct  tones,  so  low  and  yet  so  clear  that 
they  sounded  like  death-knells  through  the  silent 
night." 

"  Oh,  not  to-night,  John !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  ears  as  if  not  to  hear  the 
words  ;  "  oh,  not  to-night.  I  will  not  listen  to  it— 
not  to-night.  Do  not  say  so  to-night.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow— till  the  next  day — for  a  day  or  two.  Oh  ! 
a  Catholic  and  a  Fleming — a  Catholic  and  a  Flem- 
ing !  Oh,  it  cannot  he  !  Not  to-night,  John ;  say 
it  not  to-night." 

Broken  down  with* wounded  pride  and  sorrow,  the 
old  man  hastened  from  the  room.  I  rose  as  he 
went  out,  hut  I  had  no  word  of  comfort  for  the  poor 
hoy,  who  now  leant  with  his  head  on  his  hands, 
evidently  shattered  hy  the  blow.  In  a  minute  or 
two  we  heard  steps  upon  the  stair  again,  and  the 
old  man's  voice  sounded  through  the  hall. 

"  Are  you  there,  John  1 " 

John   started  up  eagerly  at  the  sound,    and    was 
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quickly  out  beside  his  father.  I  listened  eagerly  for 
any  words  of  reconciliation,  but  my  heart  sank  with- 
in me  as  I  heard  the  relentless  words — 

"Remember,  John,  not  another  word  with  that 
girl." 

John  came  back  and  shut  the  door.  It  must  have 
been  like  shutting  himself  from  his  father  and  his 
home. 

"My  poor  boy,"  I  said,  going  up  and  putting  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder- — "my  poor  boy,  this  is  very 
hard  to  bear." 

That  was  all  I  could  say  ;  but  John  was  quite 
calm  now. 

"  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

•'So  soonl"  1  said. 

"Yes.  Oh,  I  cannot  Lear  to  meet  my  father  and 
yet  mean  not  to  obey  him.  I  cannot  but  disobey 
him,  can  1 1" 

"  You  cannot  obey  him,  so  far  as  I  understand, — 
you  cannot  obey  him.  For  this  cause,  I  read,  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother. " 

"  And  home  1 "  said  John. 

"Yea,  and  home,  my  poor  boy,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife — and  she  has  promised  to  be  your  wife.  But 
need  yon  leave  at  once  |  May  not  your  father  see 
things  differently  by-and-by?"  1  said  this  without 
much  hope,   from  my  knowledge  of   Mr   Fleming. 

"Useless.  It  will  take  much  to  change  his  mind 
—more  than  can  be  done,  than  can  be  given." 
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"We  sat  far  on  into  the  night,  I  trying  to  smooth 
the  rough  road,  and  he  discussing  with  me  his  plans. 
He  opened  his  whole  heart  to  me  ahout  Mary  and 
his  future. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  feared  this, 
secretly,  for  long.  I  feared  to-night  that  this  was 
to  happen,  and  that  is  why  I  wished  you  to  remain." 

Then  he  told  me  how  Mary  and  he  had  heen 
drawn  to  one  another,  and  of  her  confession  of  her 
Catholicism,  which  he  now  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  warning. 

"  Could  I  dare  to  give  her  up  now  because  of  her 
religion,  when  she  told  me — warned  me  of  it  at  the 
outset  1  Xeed  we  quarrel  about  that  1  My  God, 
Mr  Dobie,  as  she  said  to  me  once,  '  We  all  pray  to 
the  same  Father,  do  Ave  not  1 '  Is  that  not  so  1  Is 
it  Christian  to  persecute,  to  fling  contempt  upon 
a  brother  Christian,  because  he  does  not  bend  the 
knee  at  the  same  time  and  breathe  a  prayer  in  the 
same  words  as  you1?  Is  that  the  religion  tbat  my 
father  holds'?  Is  that  the  religion  that  he  would 
keep  unsullied]  Is  that  a  reason  why  Mary  should 
be  turned  from  Eathillet? — she  who  would  be  an 
honour  to  it — greater  than  any  honour  my  father 
could  bestow  on  it.     Oh,  it  is  hard,  hard  to  bear  ! " 

I  tried  to  comfort  and  calm  him.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  One  who  would  be  at  once  a  father  and  a 
home  to  him.  I  told  him  how  burdens  are  sent  to 
humble  our  spirits  into  obedience  to  God ;  but  ah, 
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dear  me,  if  that  is  not  taught  by  the  burden,  it  will 
never  he  taught  by  us  ! 

When  1  left  he  walked  out  with  me.  "  1  will 
see  you  on  your  road  to-night,"  he  said.  As  we 
walked  across  the  plantation,  I  asked  him  if  his 
father  would  let  him  go.  He  told  me  he  intended 
leaving  by  an  early  train,  before  his  father  was  up. 

"  I  cannot  see  my  father  and  tell  him,"  he  said  ; 
"but  I  wish  you  to  see  him  and  tell  him,  and — tell 
him  that  you  know  Mary." 

The  night  was  very  chilly.  We  were  new  oppo- 
site Little  Goat.  There  was  no  light  to  be  seen  in 
the  house  ;  every  one  had  evidently  gone  to  rest. 
We  stood  to  say  good-night. 

"I  will  write  her  to-night,"  he  said;  "but  you 
will  see  her  to-morrow  and  tell  her  I" 

I  promised,  and  bade  the  lad  good-bye  His  hand 
was  cold  as  he  wrung  mine,  and  the  chill  went  to 
my  heart  as  I  hurried  home,  sorrowing  for  the 
anguish  of  John  and  for  the  rude  awakening  that 
awaited  Mary. 

John  went  home  and  packed  his  portmanteau,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  slept  till  morning 
broke.  On  one  point  his  mind  was  made  up.  He 
would  not  desert  Mary.  But  he  could  not  realise 
that  his  father  would  keep  his  word  about  Rathillet. 
Surely  that  could  not  be.  And  yet  when  he  walked 
<l>\v\y  the  avenue  in  the  early  light,  he  instinctively 
looked  round  and  viewed  the  old  house.     Was  this 
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really  to  be  the  last  time  lie  would  leave  his  old  home  1 
As  he  passed  down  the  silent  road,  skirted  hy  the 
Little  Goat  trees,  which  looked  tall  and  gaunt  against 
the  rising  sun,  he  thought  he  saw  the  figure  he  knew 
so  well  steal  towards  the  farmhouse.  "  Mary  "  he 
called  once  or  twice,  hut  though  it  was  indeed  she, 
she  heard  him  not.  She  too  had  risen  earh",  but 
she  was  happy.  In  her  little  sanctuary  among  the 
trees  she  nursed  her  happiness.  And  as  she  stole 
homewards,  with  her  heart  in  tune  with  the  rising 
morn,  she  did  not  know  her  lover  was  leaving  his 
home  for  her,  else  how  heavy  would  have  been  her 
step,  how  changed  her  prayers  ! 

My  relations  with  Mr  Fleming  were  now  altered. 
Previously  I  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family ;  now  I  was  to  be  the  family  mediator — and 
a  mediator,  to  be  comfortable,  must  be  as  puffed  up 
and  insensible  of  kicks  as  a  football.  I  had  the 
further  disadvantage  of  being  even  a  partisan,  for 
in  the  encounter  between  father  and  son  I  had  been 
left  upon  the  ground  with  the  latter,  and  bad  acted 
as  a  kind  of  second  to  him.  It  was  not  with  great 
expectations,  therefore,  that  I  went  up  next  morn- 
ing to  Eathillet  to  tell  Mr  Fleming  that  his  son  had 
left  his  home.  I  looked  upon  it,  however,  as  my 
duty  to  tell  him,  and  determined  that  although  it 
might  have  no  effect  upon  him,  I  should  at  least 
let  him  see  what  my  opinion  of  his  conduct  was.  A 
little  reflection  would  have  shown  me  that  although 
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my  presence,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  in 
the  previous  night's  discussion,  gave  me  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  it  did  not  justify  my  interference  be- 
tween father  and  son  ;  but  I  was  still  heated  and 
vexed  at  what  appeared  to  me  an  unnecessary  barrier 
between  the  happiness  of  my  two  young  friends. 
My  experience  in  life  might  have  taught  me  that  a 
great  deal  of  heartrending  and  discomfiture  might  be 
saved  if  people  with  strong  convictions  would  remem- 
ber that  these  convictions  should  always  be  tempered 
by  good  manners. 

As  I  expected,  my  visit  to  Eathillet  did  no  good. 
I  explained  to  Mr  Fleming  that  John  had  left  for 
Edinburgh,  and  that  he  had  asked  me  to  tell  his 
father  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  cease  his  connection  with  Miss 
D'Argy.  Mr  Fleming  heard  me  in  silence  :  he  was 
pale  and  looked  ill,  but  kept  himself  in  perfect  re- 
straint, and  intimated  that  he  had  nothing  to  say.  I 
ventured  to  tell  him  what  I  knew  of  Mary,  and  dwelt 
upon  her  virtues,  but  awakened  no  conciliatory  atti- 
tude in  the  old  man.  Finally  I  lost  my  temper  and 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  whereupon  he 
read  me  a  lesson  upon  my  duties  as  a  minister,  and 
politely  showed  me  to  the  door. 

I  was  in  rather  a  discomfited  mood  when  I  entered 
Little  Goat  to  perform  the  second  part  of  my  task. 
The  family  had  just  dined — for  noon  was  the  dinner- 
hour  at  Little  Goat — and  when  I  entered  the  dining- 
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room,  Farmer  Galloway  was  deep  in  the  great  soft 
arm-chair  enjoying  his  after-dinner  nap,  while  his 
wife  was  seated  at  the  window  husy  with  her  inevi- 
table stocking -knitting.  I  never  saw  this  ceaseless 
operation  without  being  reminded  of  the  ruthless 
grind  of  life.  Even  such  huge  calves  as  those  which, 
like  Pillars  of  Hercules,  guarded  the  farmer's  repose, 
did  not  seem  cause  enough. 

And  to-day  the  needles  were  speeding  faster  than 
usual.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sense  of  the  approach  of 
winter  that  stimulated  Mrs  Galloway  to  such  in- 
dustry, as  I  think  it  stimulates  all  of  us  to  great 
effort,  or  at  least  to  the  consideration  of  it.  But 
more  likely  it  was  that  the  hands  were  in  sympathy 
with  her  mind,  which  was  busy  at  present.  For, 
with  that  keen  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  women 
to  change  in  the  spirits  of  their  fellows,  Mrs  Gallo- 
way had  perceived  a  change  in  Mary.  She  was  a 
tall,  silent,  not  uncommon  sort  of  woman  Mrs  Gallo- 
way, with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy,  which  she  took 
care  not  to  wear  upon  her  sleeve.  In  youth  she 
may  have  been  good  looking — not  beautiful — but  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  had  prevailed,  and  rendered  her 
withered  and  gaunt. 

"  Ha'e  ye  heard  ony thing  o'  young  Fleming  ower- 
bye,  wife  1 "  the  farmer  said,  after  we  had  talked 
a  little.  "  Blake  was  telling  me  —  he  sweethearts 
ane  o'  the  Bathillet  maids — as  there's  been  a  rumpus 
Avi'  the  count," — this  was  the  facetious  way  in  which 
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lie  chose  to  speak  of  the  laird  of  RathiUet, — "and 
the  young  laird  has  left — some  strum,  I  suppose  ;  an' 
he's  gane  back  to  his  lawyer  work — though  he  looked 
a  tractable  lad  enough.  But  d'ye  ken,  I  think  oor 
Mary  will  be  sorry." 

"  Mary  !  Patrick,  what  in  the  world  do  you 
mean  I " 

"  Weel  noo,  weel  noo,"  went  on  Mr  Galloway, 
chuckling,  "  I  thocht  the  lass  would  ha'  gi'en  ye  a 
hint  o't.  D'ye  ken,  I  think  there's  a  softness  there 
— leastways  I've  seen  them  thegither,  and  jist  the 
t'other  Jay  she  and  I  were  doon  at  the  East  Park, 
when  we  meets  young  John,  and  he  lifts  his  hat  so 
familiar  like,  and  she  blushed  so  that  I  says,  in  a 
little,  says  I,  '  Was't  to  me  or  to  you  that  the  young 
maister  smiled  so  sweetly  1 '  And  she  looks  up  at  me 
and  says  quite  innocent  like,  '  Doesn't  he  always 
smile  so  1 '  But  I  saw  the  blushes,  wife,  I  saw  the 
blushes." 

"  But,  Patrick,  when  ye  saw  it,  why  didn't  ye  tell 
me — why  didn't  ye  warn  Mary1?" 

"  Tell  you !  There's  a  nice  ane,  Maister  Dobie. 
Tell  her  !  Xa,  na.  Ne'er  come  atween  women's  as 
guid  as  ne'er  quarrel  wi'  ane.  Maybe  I'm  mista'en, 
but  e'en  an'  I'm  no',  what  could  either  you  or  me 
warn  the  lassie  o',  I'd  like  to  ken?  She's  a  lady, 
Mary,  and  weel  brocht  up,  though  she  lives  wi'  me 
that's  jist  a  tenant.  For  auld  folks  that  ha'e  done 
the   same  an'  doesna  repent  it — I  think  I  may  say 
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that,  Katie, — that  doesna  repent  it,"  and  the  old 
farmer  rose  from  his  chair  and  stooped  quite  gallantly 
to  kiss  his  wife — "  for  auld  folks  that  ha'e  done  the 
same  and  doesna  repent  it,  to  warn  the  youngsters  aff 
— why,  it's  like  puttin'  oats  afore  horses  and  cursin' 
them  for  smellin'  at  it." 

"  Patrick ! "  said  Mrs  Galloway,  as  she  recovered 
herself,  and  looked  at  me  rather  bashfully. 

"Well,  Katie?" 

"  Ye're  a  fool,  Patrick,  ye  are.  But  speak  o'  the 
deil,"  she  went  on;  "here's  the  bairn  hersel'.  I'll 
tak'  her  through  hands." 

We  had  risen  when  the  farmer's  wife  had  noticed 
Mary,  and  stood  looking  from  the  window  out  upon 
the  balmy  afternoon,  and  the  girlish  figure  gliding 
slowly  among  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Poor  girl,"  I  said  :  "  you  won't  be  too  hard  iipon 
her,  Mrs  Galloway.  I  came  to  see  you  and  her  about 
this — this  very  thing  Mr  Galloway  has  been  speaking 
of.  John  Fleming  sent  me  himself — for  it's  quite 
true  what  he  says  —  and  he  had  to  go  away  from 
Eathillet  because  it  is  true." 

Mrs  Galloway  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  as  I  spoke. 
They  were  large  grey  eyes,  in  which  I  could  read  a 
whole  sequence  of  thought.  Was  it  really  true] 
And  if  so,  what  was  the  remedy  1  And  had  she  con- 
fided in  strangers  and  not  in  her  own  uncle  and 
aunt?  But  then,  perhaps,  the  minister  might  en- 
courage confession  just  as  the  priests  would.      Her 
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face  had  softened  when  she  withdrew  her  eyes  and 
gazed  again  on  Mary,  who  hy  this  time  was  near  the 
farmhouse.  I  noticed  her  lips  moving  too,  for  the 
spell  of  her  eyes  on  me  had  not  "broken,  and  I  was 
forced  to  follow  all  her  movements. 

"  Ha'e  you  known  long,  Mr  Dobie  1 "  she  said 
quietly,  without  looking  round,  but  like  one  who 
had  already  mastered  the  situation. 

"  If  you  mean  of  Mr  Fleming's  quarrel  with  John, 
madam,"  I  said,  "  then  I  have  known  no  longer  than 
a  night,  for  it  cmly  took  place '  yesterday ;  but  like 
you,  Mr  Galloway,  I  have  guessed  for  long  that  John 
was  very  fond  of  Mary,  and  that  she  loved  him." 

"You  micht  baith  ha'e  known,"  Mrs  Galloway  said 
presently,  but  still  in  a  quiet  voice,  "  what  it  would 
lead  to." 

"What  should  it  lead  to  but  ae  thing,"  broke  in 
Farmer  Galloway  wrathfully,  looking  now  away  from 
Mary,  whom  he  had  been  gazing  at  all  the  time. 
"There's  ae  thing  as  love  leads  to,  an'  it's  marriage  ; 
an'  why  shouldna  it  here  1 " 

The  huge  figure  of  the  fanner  was  quivering  with 
the  wrath  which  appeared  also  in  his  words — 

"  Laird  Fleming  may  turn  them  frae  Eathillet  an 
he  likes,  but  there's  a  hanie  for  them  in  Little  Goat 
for  a  year  or  twa  to  come." 

And  then  another  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
brought  his  fist  down  on  the   table  violently. 

"By  the  blessed  saints,"  he  said,  "the  laird's  son'll 
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no'  play  wi'  oor  Mary,  else  I'll  break  every  bone  in's 
body." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Patrick  !  "  said  Mrs  Galloway,  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  with  a  gesture  reminding  him 
that  Mary's  footsteps  were  already  in  the  house. 
She  put  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  gently  pushing 
him  from  the  window  to  his  chair.  "  This  is  no' 
the  time  to  male'  wounds,  but  to  heal  them,"  she 
said  quietly. 

The  farmer  had  no  time  to  answer,  when  Mary 
came  in.  I  would  have  shaken  hands  with  her  and 
wished  her  good  morning,  but  Mrs  Galloway  advanced 
to  meet  her  before  me.  Some  of  the  tenderness  of 
manner  she  had  shown  while  repressing  her  husband's 
outburst,  remained  with  her  as  she  clasped  the  girl's 
hand  in  hers.  With  a  piteous  cry  Mary  threw  her- 
self into  her  aunt's  arms  and  wept. 

"Mary,  Mary,  what  ails  thee,  lass1?"  said  the 
farmer ;  but  a  look  from  me  made  him  silent. 

"  Poor  child  !  come  with  me,  dear,"  Mrs  Galloway 
said,  as  she  quietly  led  the  weeping  girl  from  the 
room. 

I  did  not  see  Mary  again  that  day,  for,  after  satis- 
fying Mr  Galloway's  curiosity  as  well  as  I  could— 
for  in  his  excitement  he  could  not  follow  in  patience 
what  I  had  to  relate — I  bade  him  good  afternoon,  and 
set  out  for  home.  Mrs  Galloway  had  heard  me  leave, 
however,  and  going  out  by  the  kitchen  door,  met  me 
at  the  edge  of  the  plantation. 
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My  first  inquiries  were  for  Mary.  I  said  I  sup- 
posed she  had  already  heard  from  John,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  breakdown. 

"  ISTa,  na,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Galloway,  "  she  kens 
nothing — she  hasna  a  word  o'  John  :  she  met  his 
father  this  morning,  and  kens  nothing  hut  what  he 
tell't  her,  and  that  must  ha'  been  had  news.  She'll 
no'  tell  me  Avhat  he  said  to  her,  hut  he  must  ha' 
feared  her,  for  she  just  cries  out  how  had  she  is,  and 
that  she  has  sent  John  from  his  home.  Whatever  is 
the  matter  1 " 

As  delicately  as  I  could  I  Avent  once  more  over  the 
last  night's  scene.  Mrs  Galloway  listened  patiently 
till  I  was  finished  ;  but  I  noticed  by  the  half-scornful, 
half-defiant  look  in  her  plain  face,  that  she  appreci- 
ated my  carefulness  in  relating  what  the  old  man's 
objections  to  her  niece  were. 

"Has  he  left  Rathillet  then?"  she  asked,  looking 
up,  when  1  was  finished. 

"I'm  sure  lie  has,"  I  replied;  "but — I  hope  all 
will  come  right :  at  least,  Mary  is  not  to  blame." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  look  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  need  nane  to  tell  me  that,"  she  said,  not  offen- 
sively, but  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  humble  if 
somewhat  annoyed. 

"You  ken  the  young  laird  weel,"  she  continued. 
"Is  he  a  good  one  1" 

I  told  hei  how  high  an  opinion    I    had  of  him. 
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"  You  see,"  she  said  simply,  "  I'm  for  nothing 
had  coupled  wi'  Mary's  name."  And  then  she 
added  with  a  kind  of  smile,  "  "We're  as  proud  as  the 
laird's  fit  to  he." 

Proud  as  the  laird !  Yes,  hut  with  how  differ- 
ent a  kind  of  pride  !  Could  she  have  seen  the  old 
man  as  he  left  the  young  girl,  whom  he  had  been 
trying  to  break  with  his  cruel  charges,  walk  into  his 
own  house,  proud  and  haughty  in  the  sight  of  men; 
could  she  have  followed  him  into  his  room,  and 
heard  the  prayer  he  sent  up  to  God  to  aid  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  crush  this  gentle  girl  and  to  release 
his  boy  from  her  charms !  She  did  not  understand 
that  kind  of  pride  which  is  from  the  heart.  Old 
Xancy  told  me  that  he  must  have  taken  something 
terrible  to  heart,  he  took  on  so. 

For  several  weeks  there  was  no  change  in  the  sit- 
uation. While  the  summer  lasted  Mary  and  I  con- 
tinued our  French  lessons,  sitting  out  in  the  orchard 
under  the  apple-trees  so  long  as  the  autumn  weather 
allowed  us  to  do  so  with  comfort.  Sometimes  we 
spoke  of  John.  He  had  not  written  to  me,  and  I 
had  not  pressed  Mary  with  questions,  for  both  he  and 
I  recognised  the  fact  that  I  was  so  much  their  friend 
that  Mary  would  tell  me  anything  that  it  was  well 
I  should  know.  And  so  from  time  to  time  she  would 
say  to  me  as  Ave  rested  at  our  work,  "  I  had  a  letter 
from  John  to-day,"  and  we  talked  of  what  Ave  had 
often  talked  before,  the  end  of  the  quarrel  betAveen 
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John  and  his  father.  As  to  what  that  should  be, 
Ave  were  very  much  in  the  dark.  I  had  considered 
the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation,  and  the  still  greater 
possibility,  as  it  seemed  to  me  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  two  men,  of  a  lasting  estrangement.  I  had  even 
talked  of  them  with  Mary ;  and  yet,  so  true  is  it  that 
Ave  are  dependent  on  the  event  and  poAverless  in  the 
anticipation  of  it,  Ave  were  quite  unprepared  for  any 
change  in  the  attitude  of  father  and  son.  Certainly 
Mr  Fleming's  relations  Avith  myself  betokened  no 
desire  for  mediation.  In  many  of  the  duties  of  vil- 
lage and  church  life  Ave  Avere  still  thrown  together, 
but  Ave  were  nothing  more  than  strictly  polite  to  one 
another  ■  and  that  being  so,  I  did  not  continue  my 
visits  to  Eathillet. 

When  I  met  old  ]STancy  the  housekeeper,  however, 
which  I  did  often,  I  put  many  questions  about  the 
old  laird,  in  hopes  of  getting  good  news.  But  I  got 
none.  Save  that  he  was  quieter,  stricter,  more  ex- 
acting than  before,  Mr  Fleming's  life  continued  the 
same.  He  had  said  not  a  word  to  Xancy  to  account 
for  John's  absence.  Once,  after  a  week  had  elapsed, 
the  maid  had  set  breakfast  for  him  alone ;  but  the 
old  man  had  ordered  another  cover  to  be  laid,  and 
they  had  not  ventured  again  to  stop  this  arrangement. 
But  night  and  morning,  Avhen  the  household  met  for 
worship,  he  prayed  in  hard  tones  for  a  son  Avho  had 
sunk  into  evil  paths.  In  spite  of  my  indignation  at 
such  a  cruel  wrong  to  John  (for  what  Avould  the  silly 
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maids  not  suppose  he  had  done),  I  could  not  help 
smiling  when  I  heard  it.  I  could  not  forget  that  my 
own  father — so  strict  and  good — when  discomfited 
in  any  theological  discussion  by  us  striplings,  used 
to  wind  up  his  argument  in  the  evening  prayer,  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  contradiction. 

So  I  had  to  believe  that  reconciliation  was  far 
removed  if  it  waited  the  mollifying  of  old  Mr 
Fleming.  Xo  sign  of  softening  there.  jSTo  look 
out  of  these  tearless  eyes  to  show  that  in  the  fierce 
passion  within,  love  wrestled  with  pride,  and  over- 
came. 

"  I  had  a  son,  but  he  has  gone  astray,"  was  what 
Mr  Fleming  thought  and  said  about  John. 

And  so  on  that  lonely  hillside  in  those  days,  when 
winter  was  sinking  upon  it  in  mists  and  rain,  two 
hearts  were  beating  for  John — one  in  the  flush  of 
love  full  of  pity,  the  other  in  pride  of  faith  and  of 
false  duty — and  their  beating  kept  him  away. 

Autumn  passed  quickly  into  winter,  and  with 
winter  came  the  long  nights  and  the  short  dark  days. 
The  snow  too  fell  early,  one  storm  following  quick 
upon  another,  so  that  between  December  and  Febru- 
ary the  roads  from  the  village  to  the  hill  were  almost 
always  blocked. 

One  day  in  January,  while  I  was  seated  in  my 
study,  drawn  close  to  the  cosy  fire  which  burned  in 
my  grate,  Mary  DArgy  Avas  ushered  in.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  her  for  weeks,  almost  the  first 
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time  I  had  seen  her  outside  of  Little  Goat ;  and  as 
she  shook  hands  with  me,  I  hardly  recognised  in  the 
rosy  face — made  rosy  hy  "battling  with  the  snow — 
and  the  shapely  figure  in  her  walking-dress,  the  young 
girl  whom  I  had  heen  teaching  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. A  certain  older  look  had  come  with  the  troubles 
of  the  winter.  Her  manner  too  had  changed.  She 
was  quieter,  more  self-reliant,  to  all  appearance  less 
sensitive,  I  think,  than  after  the  first  shock  given  to 
her  nature  by  those  words  of  Mr  Fleming  when  he 
met  her  that  morning  he  discovered  his  son  had  gone. 
I  imagine  they  were  terrible  words,  hut  Mary  never 
told  what  they  were.  After  that  first  shock,  her 
nature  had  been  braced  to  hear  more ;  it  Avas  like  a 
cold  douche,  under  which  we  wince  at  first,  but  after- 
wards straighten  up  full  of  strength.  There  are  blos- 
soms, too,  in  every  girl's  nature,  which  must  be  ripen- 
ed by  love — and  she  loved.  We  all  wear  spiritual 
masks,  says  some  one.  lint  we  do  not  wear  them 
while  Ave  are  children,  for  then  Ave  have  nothing  to 
mask.  When  Ave  have  learned  the  isolation  of  our 
own  heart — and  that  is  each  man's  tragedy — and 
mask  it,  then  Ave  are  men  and  women.  Mary  had 
now  a  secret  —  Avhat  although  it  Avas  partly  a 
sorrow1?      It  meant  life.      It  meant  she  was  hoav  a 


woman. 

But  she  shook  hands  in  the  same  frank  girlish 
manner  of  old,  and  it  Avas  like  an  echo  of  bygone 
days  to  hear  her  say  she  had  heard  from  Edinburgh 
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— "  but  not  from  John,"  she  added,  her  voice  quaver- 
ing ever  so  little,  as  she  handed  the  letter  to  me.  It 
was  from  John's  landlady,  saying  that  he  was  laid 
down  with  pleurisy.  The  letter  was  badly  expressed, 
and  left  no  impression  as  to  how  the  patient  was.  It 
was  evident  John  had  asked  her  to  write  Mary,  and 
she  had  done  so  without  adding  any  information  of 
her  own.  She  ended  by  saying  very  simply,  "  I  hope 
your  sweetheart  will  soon  be  better,  my  dear,"  which 
did  not  seem  to  strike  Mary  as  unnatural  or  imper- 
tinent. 

"  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Mary,  when  I 
had  finished  reading  the  letter,  "  so  I  came  straight 
off  to  you.  AVhat  is  pleurisy  1  I  asked  Uncle  Gallo- 
way, but  he  said — he  said — that— he  thought  as  it 
was  only  cattle  bease  that  took  it." 

Mary  quoted  her  uncle's  remark  so  literally  and  so 
confusedly  that  I  could  not  help  laughing.  I  gave 
her  some  unscientific  idea  of  what  pleurisy  was,  how- 
ever, and  warned  her  it  might  be  a  long  illness. 

"  Should  not  his  father  know  1 "  she  said  wistfully. 

"  "Would  not  John  have  written  his  father  had  he 
wished  him  to  know  ? "  I  asked. 

"  But  he  has  written  him  often.  He  may  have 
written  now,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  he  gets  no  replies.  If  you  or  I  were  to  write, 
would  he  not  perhaps  go  and  see  John1?  For,"  she 
added,  eagerly,  "  I  am  sure  he  loves  John  very  much; 
and  if  anything  happened  to  him,  and  he  never  knew 
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he  was  ill — oh,  wouldn't  he  have  a  right  to  blame  me 
then  1 " 

I  looked  straight  into  her  honest  ej'es,  ■  and  won- 
dered at  the  loyalty  to  her  lover's  father  which  I  read 
there.  But  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  for 
us  to  write  to  Mr  Fleming  then. 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  go  to  Edinburgh  and  see  John 
himself,"  I  suggested  after  a  little.  And  Mary 
clapped  her  hands  and  looked  so  pleased,  that  I  felt 
quite  recompensed  for  the  trouble  I  had  proposed  for 
myself. 

To  Edinburgh  I  went,  therefore,  and  found  John 
recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  but  in  a 
fair  way  to  recovery.  I  was  the  pleased  bearer  of 
good  tidings  to  Little  Goat  the  next  day — and  what 
a  day  of  storms  it  was  ! — and  of  many  loving  messages 
from  John,  among  others  that  as  soon  as  he  was  bet- 
ter she  Avas  to  come  over  and  spend  a  day  with  him 
in  Edinburgh.  I  was  quite  resolved  in  my  own  mind 
that  John  did  not  repent  him  of  his  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  D'Argy. 

Not  so  Mr  Fleming.  He  had  at  length  replied  to 
his  son's  letters.  But  he  wrote  full  of  wrath,  and 
said  some  not  complimentary  things  about  myself. 
He  was  especially  angry  with  me  evidently  for  not 
advising  John  against  his  sudden  departure ;  but  as 
he  in  the  same  breath  held  to  his  position  about 
John's  renunciation  of  Mary,  I  oould  not  see  that  I 
had  done  wrong.     The  terms  were  of  his  own  making, 
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and  if  John  chose  his,  and  asserted  his  right  to  them, 
who  was  to  blame  bnt  Mr  Fleming  himself,  if  they 
did  not  please  him  1 

At  last  the  winter  seemed  about  to  depart.  Spring- 
sent  a  bright  day,  now  and  then,  to  herald  her  ap- 
proach. The  leaves  took  on  their  green;  the  snow 
had  fled ;  and  all  along  the  strath  the  farmers  were 
busy  ploughing  their  land  and  preparing  for  the  seed- 
time. The  old  hill  seemed  changed  from  gloom  to 
cheerfulness.  The  lambs  could  be  heard  bleating  far 
up  her  side,  where  the  yellow  furze  shone  in  the 
bright  cold  sunshine ;  and  round  Eathillet  and  Little 
Goat  the  birds  were  singing  all  day  long.  But  still 
Mary  had  not  left  Little  Goat  to  visit  John  in  Edin- 
burgh. "Week  by  week  he  wrote  that  soon  he  would 
be  better,  but  betterness  never  came.  The  disease 
had  settled  down  in  his  chest,  and  he  grew  weaker 
instead  of  stronger,  day  by  day.  He  had  the  best  at- 
tention and  the  best  skill  that  could  be  got,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  It  was  clear  to  all  but  to  himself 
that  he  could  never  recover. 

Such  was  the  news  of  John  I  heard  from  inquiries 
in  Edinburgh,  and  then  that  he  was  home  at  Eathil- 
let. Somehow,  it  must  have  dawned  on  him,  I  think, 
that  life  for  him  was  at  an  end,  that  Mary  could  never 
be  his,  that  all  this  trouble  and  estrangement  would 
cease ;  and  then,  above  every  other  feeling,  came  an 
irresistible  longing  to  be  home  once  more  at  Eathillet. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  advice  and  implorings  of  his  land- 
lady, he  had  risen  and  set  out  for  home.  The  long 
journey,  the  steep  climb  from  the  station  to  the  hill, 
the  cold  of  the  spring  day,  with  the  biting  east  wind, 
were  too  much  for  him.  On  arriving  at  Eathillet  and 
finding  his  father  out,  he  had  gone  straight  to  bed, 
and  there  he  lay  dying.  Twilight  had  fallen  when 
his  father  returned.  The  poor  old  housekeeper,  her 
eyes  red  with  crying  at  the  change  in  her  young  mas- 
ter, met  Mr  Fleming  as  he  came  in  at  the  door.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him.  She  burst  out 
into  a  fit  of  tears,  and,  between  her  sobs,  said — 
"  Oh,  sir  !  Master  John's  in  his  room." 
The  old  man,  braced  by  the  shock,  had  bounded 
up  the  stairs  and  into  his  son's  bedroom.  There,  pale 
and  weak,  lay  his  beloved  son.  The  light  had  faded. 
The  boughs  of  the  red  beech  rattled  on  the  window- 
panes.  There  was  just  a  flicker  of  light  away  west 
by  the  hillside.  Within,  the  fire  which  the  house- 
keeper  had  lit  cast  dancing  shadows  on  the  wall.  The 
pale  figure  in  the  bed,  with  his  sharp  eyes  clear  and 
expectant  at  his  father's  coming,  was  distinctly  shown 
by  it.  "  Father"  was  all  he  could  say,  and  his  father 
was  already  by  his  side.  Kneel,  proud  old  heart, 
which  death  is  fast  humbling.  Be  still,  pale  sufferer, 
and  seek  not  to  stay  the  torrent  of  grief  at  thy  bed- 
side :  the  tears  are  bitter  tears,  but  in  them  is  life. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  later  on,  he  could  give 
no   hope.      The   exposure  of  the  journey  had   been 
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too  great  a  shock  to  him.      The   end  was  not  far 
off. 

All  night  long  the  father  had  not  quitted  his  son's 
room.  What  passed  between  them  no  one  knows. 
There  could  not  have  been  many  words,  for  John  was 
too  ill  to  speak.  In  the  morning  the  doctor  paid 
another  visit,  but  he  could  do  nothing.  As  soon  as 
he  left,  the  laird  went  out  and  made  his  way  through 
the  planting  to  Little  Goat.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  met  Mary.  She  would  have  kept  out  of 
his  way,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"  Miss  D' Argy,  my  son  wishes  to  see  you  ;  I  will 
take  you  to  him." 

There  was  not  a  quaver  in  his  voice.  It  was  stern 
and  hard,  and  frightened  her.  A  something  in  his 
face  touched  her  deeper,  however. 

"Is  he  ill]     Has  anything  happened1?"  she  cried. 

"  Oh,  I  must  see  aunt !     I  will  be  back  again,"  and 

without  waiting  for  his  answer,  she  ran  to  the  house. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Galloway  were  in  the  room  when  she 

entered  and  breathlessly  exclaimed — 

"John  is  back,  and  Mr  Fleming  has  come  for 
me  ! " 

"  I  told  ye,  lass,"  said  Mr  Galloway,  turning  tri- 
umphantly to  his  wife ;  but  she  said  affectionately  to 
her  niece,  "Go  with  him,  Mary,  and  see  what  he 
wishes." 

Mr  Fleming  was  waiting  impatiently  where  she 
had  left  him. 

T.S.—  vi.  2  c 
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"  Am  I  to  go  with  you  to  Eathillet  1 "  she  asked 
hesitatingly. 

"Yes,"  was  all  his  answer,  "my  son  wishes  it." 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  in  the  agony  of  his 
tormenting  conscience,  his  anger  railed  silently  at  the 
girl  by  his  side.  Did  she  love  him  1  John  had  said 
so.  What  would  she  say  to  see  him  lying  on  his  dying 
bed  1  She  had  brought  him  there.  His  son,  his  only 
child  dying  and  taking  away  with  him  all  the  sun- 
shine of  his  life  !  Mary  could  scarce  keep  up  with 
the  pace  at  which  he  strode  along.  He  showed  her 
into  the  house,  and  bade  her  follow  him  up  to  John's 
room.  Then  he  showed  her  in  and  went  in  after  her. 
Her  face  flushed  when  she  saw  where  she  was,  but 
the  next  moment  John  had  called  her  name,  and  she 
was  on  his  breast. 

The  end  was  not  long  of  coming.  All  the  time 
Mary  was  in  the  house  at  John's  request,  his  father 
never  rested.  Out  and  in  the  sick-room  he  went, 
pacing  the  lobbies  like  one  out  of  his  senses,  never 
looking  up  or  speaking  to  any  one  who  passed  him. 
To  me,  who  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  Uathillet  in  those 
days  at  the  end,  he  never  opened  his  heart,  but  spoke 
with  a  strange  calm. 

One  afternoon  John  was  lying  scarcely  conscious, 
his  eyes  shut  to  the  sunlight,  which  poured  in  shafts 
of  light  into  the  room.  Mary  was  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  bed,  gazing  up  the  hill,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  the  tears  which  her  brave  heart  keDt  back  lest 
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her  sadness  should  disturb  him  who  was  the  cause  of  it. 
I  stood  by  the  bedside  some  little  distance  off,  while 
Mr  Fleming  sat  by  the  other  side  watching,  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
sufferer.  By-and-by  I  noticed  the  poor  boy's  eyes 
open,  and  as  they  rested  on  Mary's  form,  a  look  of 
ineffable  tenderness  came  into  them.  I  saw  the  old 
man's  face  cloud  with  pain,  and  his  hand  go  forth  and 
rest  upon  his  son's.  Xever,  I  think,  shall  I  forget 
the  mute  appeal  of  that  action.  John  turned  his 
eyes  to  his  father,  while  the  lovely  smile  still  rested 
on  his  lips.  Then  placing  his  father's  hand  in  his, 
he  called  gently  to  Mary  by  name.  When  she  came, 
he  took  her  hand  in  his  also,  and  looking  to  me,  said, 
"  Mr  Dobie,  will  you  read  to  me  1 " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  asked  me  to  read  out 
of  God's  Word.  I  took  up  my  Bible  and  read  a 
chapter,  while  he  held  both  their  hands,  his  eyes 
shut  and  his  face  radiant.  Then  as  I  closed  he 
thanked  me,  and  lying  back  on  his  pillow,  murmured, 
"jSTow  I  may  sleep."  And  so,  holding  fast  to  the 
two  loved  ones  on  earth,  his  soul  fled  away. 

John  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-ground  in 
the  village  graveyard.  The  funeral  was  a  private  one. 
Poor  Mr  Galloway  of  Little  Goat,  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  plantation,  took  off  his  hat  as  it  passed 
him,  and  wept  for  Mary  as  he  watched  the  plumes  of 
the  hearse  descend  into  the  valley.  He  had  not  been 
asked  to  attend  it.     Mary  had  gone  back  to  Little 
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Goat  on  the  night  John  died — I  had  taken  her  home 
— and  so  far  as  I  knew,  Mr  Fleming  had  never  asked 
for  her  or  mentioned  her  name.  Pride,  pride  still  in 
the  old  man's  heart ;  pride  mingling  with  his  terrible 
grief.  I  could  see  the  working  of  it,  and  pitied  him 
more  and  more  each  time  I  saw  him.  Every  line  of 
his  body  betrayed  the  shock  which  John's  death  had 
been  to  him.  There  was  no  one  now  to  comfort  him. 
Each  morning  he  walked  down  to  his  son's  grave — 
so  the  villagers  told  me,  for  I  never  happened  to  meet 
him — and  then  climbed  back  to  Eathillet  again,  look- 
ing more  aged  than  before. 

At  first,  too,  Mary  suffered  dreadfully.  During  the 
days  of  watching  by  John's  bed,  she  had  braced  her- 
self against  breaking  down,  but  after  his  death  a  re- 
action came.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  death  had  robbed 
her  of  more  than  her  lover,  when  day  by  day  passed 
without  her  hearing  from  Mr  Fleming.  Everything 
Avas  eloquent  of  her  loss.  Every  spring  sound  around 
the  farms  reminded  her  of  John,  and  of  his  love  for 
everything  associated  with  Eathillet.  The  poor  little 
heart  hidden  in  Little  Goat  longed  to  comfort  the 
laird  and  be  comforted  by  him.  But  that  was  denied 
her.  But  very  soon  she  grew  calm.  I  went  often  to 
see  her,  for  I  knew  she  longed  to  speak  with  me 
about  John  ;  and  when  I  left  her  and  returned  to  my 
manse,  I  praised  God  for  the  love  that  never  looked 
purer  than  when  it  shone  through  sorrow.  Ami  I 
was  not  thinking  of  Mary's  love  alone  when  I  did  so. 
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I  had  learned  much  of  Mrs  Galloway's  large  heart 
from  Mary's  calmness.  Sometimes  if  I  visited  Little 
Goat  in  the  evening,  Mary  accompanied  me  to  the 
village,  for  each  day  she  gathered  from  the  orchard 
and  his  beloved  hillside  some  flower,  with  which  she 
stole  in  the  dusk  to  lay  upon  his  grave.  And  thus 
still  the  two  divided  hearts  on  the  hillside  were  beat- 
ing for  John. 

Spring  passed  away,  and  summer  came  in  all  its 
glory.  The  woods  were  full  of  song,  the  fields  in  the 
valley  were  ripening  to  the  harvest,  and  the  noble 
hill  basked  in  the  sun,  which  shone  as  gladly  on 
Eathillet  and  Little  Goat  as  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  the  fallacy  that  Nature  sympathises  with  us, 
but  the  reality  of  her  indifference  to  our  sorrows,  that 
is  pathetic.  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  this  as  I  went 
one  day  to  call  on  Mary.  On  just  such  another 
afternoon  I  had  read  my  Thomas  a  Kempis  here  a 
year  ago,  and  seen  John  and  Mary  meet  for  the  first 
time.  How  often  anions  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
there  had  Ave  sat  and  talked  and  thought  of  John  I 
And  now  the  trees  lived  on,  and  Ave  walked  beneath 
them,  and  John  Avas  dead,  and  all  our  hopes  were 
blighted. 

"When  I  reached  the  farm  with  my  heavy  thoughts, 
I  found  Mrs  GalloAvay  alone  and  in  great  excitement. 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  for  them  all  Avhen  she 
burst  out  with  her  wonderful  news.  Mary  was  out 
with  Mr  Fleming. 
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"Mr  Fleming  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  Mr  John's  father,"  she  replied.  "And  oh, 
sir,  Mary  is  so  happy  !  And  oh,  if  John  had  only 
been  alive  ! " 

Between  her  sorrow  and  her  joy,  the  poor  woman 
could  give  no  clear  account  of  what  had  happened. 
But  one  thing  was  sufficient.  The,  laird  and  Mary 
were  reconciled.  From  her  confused  story  I  learned 
that  Mary  had  returned  one  night  from  the  village, 
and  cried  in  her  arms  as  she  told  her  that  Mr  Flem- 
ing had  spoken  kindly  to  her.  What  he  said  her 
aunt  had  not  asked.  I  could  only  conjecture  that  he 
had  found  her  at  John's  grave,  and  that  somehow 
she  had  won  his  heart.  But  Mary  never  to  any  of 
us  said  what  had  passed  between  them,  any  more 
than  she  spoke  of  his  cruel  words  on  the  morning 
after  John  left  luithillet. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Mr  Galloway  to  me  when 
I  met  him  one  day,  and  pointed  out  the  old  man  and 
the  girl  by  the  burn-side  above  Itathillet — ■"  there  they 
are  ;  and  eh,  sir,  it's  a  guid  sicht  for  sair  e'en." 

Farther  on  I  met  them,  and  shook  hands.  Mr 
Fleming  never  forgave  me,  I  think — his  manner,  at 
any  rate,  always  remained  somewhat  distant ;  but 
Alary  pressed  my  hand  warmly.  And  the  first  time 
I  met  her  alone  she  said — 

"How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  Mr 
Dobie  !      I  shall  never  forget  it." 

Three  years   have  passed   since  John   died — three 
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years  that  have  brought  little  change,  save  to  have 
aged  us  all  somewhat.  I  still  visit  Mr  Fleming  in 
Rathillet.  I  spend  many  and  many  an  hour  at  Little 
Goat.     My  parishioners  didn't  like  it  at  first. 

"  What  a  pity  the  Galloways  are  not  Protestants 
like  us  all ! "  said  Widow  Gibb  to  me  once ;  but  I 
stopped  the  implied  reproof  by  ■  saying — 

"  A  great  pity,  madam ;  and  a  greater  that  we  are 
not  all  good  Christians  like  the  Galloways." 

Widow  Gibb  and  her  neighbours  have  become  used 
to  my  visiting  Little  Goat  now.  And  Mary1?  She 
is  as  bright  and  well  and  happy  as  two  old  men 
could  wish  who  are  not  fond  of  one  another  perhaps, 
but  who  have  cause  to  bless  her.  What  sunshine 
she  has  brought  into  my  prosaic  life  !  Her  early 
trial  has  not  blighted  her  life.  Time  has  chastened 
the  memory  of  it ;  it  has  not  effaced  it.  She  asked 
me  to  walk  home  with  her  the  other  night.  '  I  felt 
the  hill  more  stiff  than  I  used  to,  and  said  so. 

"How  time  passes  !     I  feel  I  am  getting  old." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  it  is  three  years  to-night 
since  John  died."  And  I  knew  that  she  was  crying 
in  the  dark,  on  my  arm. 
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